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The Report of the Labour Commission re- 
cently submitted to Parliament contains facts and 
conclusions of the utmost importance to all who 
are concerned or interested in Canadian industry. 
It is twofold, the Commissioners, as so often hap- 
pens in such cases, being unable to agree on cer- 
tain points. Consequently we have a document 
signed by a minority, as well as that which ex- 
presses the views of most of the Commissioners. 
The range of subjects covered by the Commis- 
sion's inquiries is most comprehensive — in- 
cluding the employment and treatment of children 
— a branch of the investigation which comprises 
some dark passages — strikes and kindred labour 
contests, the apprentice system and other vexed 
questions. The Report reveals no such distress 
as that which the " Sweating" Commission has 
been bringing to light in England, nor does the 
competition of which workers of either sex in 
Canada have to take account approach in its 
crushing and ruthless reality the cruel rivalry of 
the imported foreign element of the English cities. 
Nevertheless, there are grievances to redress, and 
it may be that the safest plan to ensure them 
constant and prompt attention, before they be- 
come intolerable and a menace to society, is to 
place our labour interests, as proposed, in charge 
of a single responsible Minister of the Crown. 
With this subject we shall deal more fully in a 
future issue. 

It is pleasant to see that the movement for the 
development of our resources, if it sometimes 
lags, never comes to an utter pause. During the 
last few months we see by English exchanges that 
Canada's phosphate deposits are attracting more 
attention than ever before. A few weeks ago a 
new and important discovery of gold was re- 
ported from Nova Scotia. There seems to have 
been some exaggeration, or else those interested 
thought that silence, as the proverb indicates, 
would be more in harmony with such a find. 
Whether that be so or not, there is not the 
slightest doubt that Canada is rich in that precious 
metal to an extent that might, under other 
auspices, be made the basis of several Eldorado*. 
Already British Columbia has yielded consider- 
ably over $50,000,000 in gold — the bulk of it 
being attributed to the Cariboo region, [n this 
province what gold there is has never been 
properly worked, The opinion has been ex 
pressed by mineralogists that, tfl (skilful hands, the 
Chandlers Valley might be made one of the richest 
mining districts to the Dominion. Our coal 
fields, those of the North West, especially, have 
also been receiving attention in the old world. 
According to the London Timet, some samples of 



coal from the seams of the Canadian Anthracite 
Company, in the Cascade District of the How 
River Pass, has lately been graded as " No. t free- 
burning white-ash anthracite*" It is expected 
that the whole vast area will soon be Opened up 
by the employment of British capital. 

*• The cry of the crofter" was not the least sad 
or the least urgent of the appeals which, in our 
day, the Old World has made to the New. It is 
some cause for satisfaction to know that, notwith- 
standing some initial blunders, Canada's contri- 
bution to the relief of the sufferers is not likely to 
prove unsuccessful. In what essential respects 
" crofter colonization" differs from the coloniza- 
tion of any small fanners (those of Ireland or of 
England for instance) we are not prepared to say. 
But the term is a convenient one, and it has come 
to be adopted for a scheme of emigration which, 
by a little timely help, places a family in its new 
home with prospects of assured independence, 
which, if left to itself, it could hardly entertain. 
The term colonization is properly applied to it, 
as the emigrants are sent out in colonies to the 
same district, instead of being left to go their ways 
at haphazard. As yet it cannot be confidently 
said that the scheme has fulfilled all the expecta- 
tions of its promoters, but there is no reason to 
complain, and another year or two will decide 
whether the plan is the best available. 

We hear so much of the struggle for existence 
in these days (and a terribly close hand-to-hand 
fight it is sometimes) that it is a welcome diver- 
sion when our thoughts are called to some deed 
of heroism or self-sacrifice. Whatever pessimists 
may say, the heart of humanity to-day is no less 
generous, no less sympathetic than in any heroic 
past, legendary or real. The rescue of the Dan- 
mark's passengers, the news of which ended a 
long and harrassing suspense and brought solace 
to hundreds of anxious households, was made 
all the more welcome by the story of unosten- 
tatious and self-denying kindness and considera- 
tion that made it possible. As our readers are 
aware, the Danmark was about 800 miles from 
Newfoundland when the accident which disabled 
her and killed her engineer took place. She and 
her living freight were saved by Capt. Murrell, of 
the Missouri, a new steamship in the carrying 
trade between London and Philadelphia. All 
honour to Captain Murrell, his officers and men | 

Dr. William Osier, formerly of the Medical 
Faculty of McGill College, now of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has written to the Witness, of 
this city, a thoughtful letter on the question of 
medical education for women in the Dominion, 
lie is by no means opposed to the movement. 
On the contrary, he knows women who adorn the 
profession and sincerely wishes that there were 
more such. What he fears is for the future of the 
ladies who take medical degrees, after they had 
passed all their examinations and became full- 
fledged alumna; of McGill University. " Canada," 
writes Dr. Osier, " offers no field for them," and 
he says so " with a tolerably wide knowledge of 
the existing condition of the profession in the 
several provinces. From Victoria to Halifax 
there are certainly not twenty towns in which," 
continues Dr. Osier, " I should like to see a young 
female practitioner ©pen at) office. The larger 
cities can support two or perhaps three each ; 
places of the size of Hamilton, London, Halifax 
and St, John, would, in time, support one each. 
But as for towns of the size of Gtielph, Slier 



brooke, Gait and Peterborough, filled as they are 
with able, shrewd male practitioners, who enjoy 
the full confidence of the public, I do not hesitate 
to predict utter failure for any woman doctor who 
settles in such places." As to the need for them 

elsewhere — in India, for instance, Dr. Osier 

thinks that such a plea would hardly justify the 
outlay of large sums in Montreal for their educa- 
tion. He suggests, however, that the University 
of Calcutta is open to women who would do medi- 
cal missionary work on the basis of I.ady Duf- 
fcrin's scheme. On the question of 00 education 
medical opinion is still divided. 

With whomsoever the blame may lie, either in 
the first place or in the second place, the religions 
agitation which, beginning in Ontario, has now 
been introduced into this province, is sincerely to 
be deplored by all who have the interests of the 
Dominion at heart. Such agitation where (if 
such need ever arises) it is called for, is never 
delicate in its distribution of blame. The only 
principle of judgment that it obeys is " Ex uno 
disce omnes." To wage war against a com- 
munity because it may harbour a few bigots — and 
there are bigots in all creeds — is unfair and un- 
wise. In the present instance the real offenders 
— those who have through inadvertence or of 
malice prepense trodden upon the touchy toes of 
Protestantism — constitute a mere handful of the 
population. They could not claim the sympathy 
of all their fellow-religionists, but the latter, 
through conventional necessity, let their right of 
protest go by default. Protest here was, indeed, 
at an earlier stage, but political partisanship made 
it of no avail. Now the strange thing has 
happened that nearly a million of people find 
themselves made responsible for the proceedings 
of a mere maniple of politicians who, through lack 
of foresight or pride of power, committed a blan- 
der, But one blunder is not mended by another. 
The agitation is to be regretted on many grounds. 

The study of Canadian history has, for some 
years past, been pursued in nearly all our centres 
of culture with an ardour that is full of promise. 
The historical societies of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba have 
shown an earnestness and an activity which have 
been extremely fruitful in character and direction. 
The younger organizations have been especially 
praiseworthy in stimulating research in directions 
hitherto but slightly followed up. The Manitoba 
Literary and Scientific Society, under the zealous 
leadership of Professor Bryce, the historian, and 
others like-minded, has made the early exploration 
and later development of the Northwest and the 
empire of the Hudson's Bay Company its peculiar 
field, at the same time giving attention to aboriginal 
ethnology and languages. The Lundy's Lane 
Historical Society carries its Hag in its name, and 
we have already had an earnest of the new 
light that it will shed on our military and Loyalist 
annals. The Society for Historical Studies ol 
Montreal has, in the course of three or tour years, 
succeeded in establishing a magazine, CM&dtMth 
which is now on a firm basis under the editorial 
care of Mr. \V. J. White, the vice-president and 
Chief founder of the Society. The Maltburton of 
Windsor, N.S., of which Trot. Roberts is president, 
is another valiant young society, of whose quality 
our reader have already had au example, And 
now we leam that an aim which all these societies, 
as well as their older sisters, have kept constantly 
in view, the recognition of Canadian history in 
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our seats of learning, has been accomplished as 
far as McGill University is concerned. Need we 
add that the Arts Faculty's action lias given gen- 
eral satisfaction to all patriotic students and edu- 
cationists? 

In Scribner's Magazine for May there is a 
most interesting and instructive article, by Messrs, 
Leroy Milton Hale and J. G. Ay I win Creighton, 
entitled "The Land of the Winanishe." Our 
readers need not be told that the "winanishe" 
(or " ouinaniche," in its French form), is a fish, 
the character of which is implied in its name 
(Montagnais or Cree), which is said to mean "the 
little fresh-water salmon." The " Land of the 
Winanishe," as our readers are also aware, is the 
Lake St. [ohn country, the SalfflQ Sa/ar, of the 
variety Seiagv (so called from a lake in Maine, 
where it attains its greatest size) abounding in 
Lake St. Tohn and its streams. "The region was 
better known to the French colonists two cen- 
turies ago than it is to the average Canadian to- 
day." Pere De Quen had travelled to Lake St. 
John in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and the river routes to Hudson's Bay are accurately 
described in the Relations for 1658. In 1672 
Pere Albanel reached that great northern sea, and 
eight years later a trader named Peltier had a 
post at the source of the Ashuapmouchcuan. 
Not till after the expiry of the lease of the King's 
Posts to the H. B. Co. (as successors to the N. W. 
Co. and the farmers of the Domaine du Roi) in 
1842, did settlement begin, but under the ener- 
getic auspices of those " Lumber Kings," the 
Prices, and of colonization societies, the triangle 
between Ha Ha Bay, Chicoutimi and the Lake 
was soon filled with thriving parishes, and the 
population around Lake St. John is now over 
40,000. For what concerns the " ouinanishe," its 
haunts and habits, and the methods of charming 
it from its land-locked habitat, we refer the dis- 
ciples of gentle Izaak to the article in Scribner. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA. 

This institution, which, like our Royal Cana- 
dian Academy of Art, owes its origin to the Mar- 
quis of Lome, will hold its eighth annual meeting 
next week, beginning on the 7th inst. Hitherto 
the Society has met at a later date in the same 
month, but the change was made to suit the con- 
venience of a majority of the members. The 
meeting has always taken place at Ottawa, which 
is the residence of the Honorary Secretary, Dr. 
Bourinot, to whom the Society is largely indebted 
for whatever success it has achieved. According 
to the act of incorporation, assented to on the 
25th of May, 1 8^3, the objects of the Society are 
the encouragement of studies and investigations 
in literature and science, the publication of trans- 
actions containing original papers and memoirs of 
merit, the offering of prizes or other inducements 
for essays on subjects relating to Canada, and the 
aiding of researches that promise to be valuable. 
The formation of a national museum of ethnology, 
archeology, and natural history, is also one of 
the aims of the Society. Of these objects only 
one has so far been carried out— the publication 
of yearly transactions. The six bulky volumes 
that have been printed comprise the results of 
original research in several departments of science. 
Each volume u made up of five parts the pro- 
ceedings and the paper* read 0'r presented in each 
of the four sections. The first section is devoted 
to French literature ; the second to English litera- 
ture, with., in each case, history, archeology, and 
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allied subjects ; the third to mathematical, chemi- 
cal and physical, and the fourth to geological and 
biological sciences. The members of the first 
section have cordially accepted the obligations 
imposed by the constitution, admitting purely 
literary, as well as historical, papers into their 
Transactions, In the second section no literary 
work has as yet appeared in the yearly volume. 
In the only case in which such work was recom- 
mended for publication, the author preferred to 
make other use of it. It cannot: be denied that, 
so Far, that section has lacked the inspiring im- 
pulse of a definite purpose. Nor, indeed, has the 
Society, as a whole, done its duty in encouraging 
historical or scientific research. A committee 
was, it is true, appointed in 1884 to inquire into 
and report on the forms that such encouragement 
generally took in other countries, and to suggest 
the best means of making like provision in 
Canada. The committee represented one mem- 
ber of the first, and four members of the third 
section. It made a report which dealt with only- 
one kind of encouragement — that of university en- 
dowments, whereas the act of incorporation men- 
tions as worthy of the Society's fostering care the 
authors of " valuable papers on subjects re- 
lating to Canada." We sincerely believe that the 
usefulness of the Royal Society might be greatly 
increased if it expended some of its energies and 
means in the direction indicated. With its name 
and position, it ought to be an inspiring centre 
for all generous culture and fruitful research 
throughout the Dominion. 

THE DAIRY INTEREST. 

Any person who is not in too great a hurry to 
give it a moment's observation may occasionally, 
while on his way to business, witness a little 
drama that is not without significance to city 
householders. He may see a man, clad in rustic 
garb, driving a wagon containing a number of 
large tin jars, suddenly brought to a standstill 
(sometimes not without indignant protest) by a 
person of more or less professional appearance. 
The colloquy that ensues is ended by the produc- 
tion of a six or eight ounce bottle, which the 
driver of the cart is seen to fill with white fluid 
from one of his tins. This bold highwayman is a 
public analyst. On the whole, we are happy to 
be able to say, those who supply milk to the City 
of Montreal have no reason to dread the analyst's 
approach, though it is the fashion to qualify all 
city milk as an inferior article. The dishonest 
milk-vendor has no more watchful or more for- 
midable foe than his honest competitor. There is 
no subject to which more attention has been de- 
voted of late years in Canada than that of milk 
production, not only in connection with the supply 
of large communities, but as it concerns the dairy 
industry, In this province, to which we would, 
for the present, mainly confine our remarks— the 
movement that aims at the improvement of our 
milch kine, and the adoption of approved methods 
for making the most of them, received a fresh and 
fruitful impulse, some seven years ago, when a 
law was passed creating the " Societe d'indttstrie 
laitiere de la Province de Quebec," or what in 
t mtario would be called a Dairymen's Association, 
Since that year, i8Sj, tegular yearly meetings 
have been held and full reports of the proceedings 
published. The society began its operations 
under good auspices. It was no rash experiment. 
For twelve years before it came into existence, 
the industry whose welfare it aimed to promote 
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had shown a remarkable development, especially 
in the production of cheese manufacture. Accord- 
ing to the census of iHjj, there were in the Do- 
minion 353 cheese factories ; of these 25 were hi 
the Province of Quebec. In i88t the figure had 
risen to 709 for the Dominion— that is, it had a 
little more than doubled, while, in this province, 
the 25 factories of 1871 had grown to 140, almost 
a sixfold increase. From the port of Montreal 
alone the exports of cheese in 1881 were 551,^47 
boxes. In 1884 the number was enhanced to 
1,108,448 boxes, and last year it rose to 1,134.349 
boxes. Nearly the half of that quantity was sent 
to Liverpool; the remainder to Briitol, London 
and Glasgow. 

But while Canadian, including Quebec, cheese- 
is thus appreciated in the mother country, there 
has been no corresponding favour shown to our 
butter. On the contrary, indeed, it has fallen in 
public estimation. It has of late been no match 
for the competition of the continent — Denmark, 
Holland, etc. — and, what is more serious, it has, 
to all appearance, degenerated from its own for- 
mer standard. It is needless to seek the cause of 
this decline. The main thing is to raise the 
quality until it has secured the confidence of 
foreign buyers. To attain that end the efforts of 
the society have been devoted, Nothing, indeed, 
seems to have been omitted during the last few 
years — as far as the thoughts and labours of our 
leading agriculturists are concerned — to arouse 
the Quebec farmer from his apathy and to draw 
him out of the rut of hopeless routine. The Hon. 
Mr. Beauhien, Mr. E. A. Barnard, the Hon. P. 
Boucher de la Bruere, Drs. MeEachran and 
Couture, Mr. D. M. Macpherson. Messrs. Jocelyn, 
Archambault, Lesage, with a number of the clergy, 
interested in agricultural education, and several 
other gentlemen, have been indefatigable in push- 
ing on the good work. But to the active cham- 
pionship of the cause by Mr. W. H. Lynch, the 
dairy industry has, during the last two years, been 
exceptionally indebted. By his writings, by his 
example, by his visits to the great centres of pro- 
gress and instruction in Europe, as well as on 
this continent, Mr. Lynch has given an impetus 
to this branch of productive industry, from which 
the best results may be hopefully awaited. In 
England men like Professors Tanner and Freaoi 
have co-operated in the same direction, some of 
their treatises having been prepared with special 
reference to Canada. It only remains now for 
the farming population of the province to avail 
themselves of the mass of information on every 
phase of the question, from the choice of cows to 
the making of butter, that has been placed within 
their reach, to bring about the change so much 
desired — a change that would make our record in 
the manufacture of butter as honourable and as 
profitable as that which we enjoy as makers and 
exporters of cheese. 

V1LLENEUVE HOUSE.* 

Now the sweet twilight comes with silent tread. 
The .1.1.- k tin,; shadows ,">ci white hills creep 
Like spirits from the pines, and pale light* deep 
On gentle slope* where late the sun burned red — 
And horn the dome the gohten hght is. fled, 
And silken blinds the quiet chambers hop 
Within th«; cheery halls peace broodeUi deep, 
'The busy muunur of she day is dead. 
Melted by fervid suns of mild Mau\"i days, 
\- tout gabled soot the snow &a_s disappeared. 
The leafless trees like ghosts are gaum and weird, 
Thin shadows easting over pleasant ways, 
The twilight fades and from bet flittering ear 
On \ illeneuve House soft shines the evening star! 

Hi u s M. M> asm t. 

♦ t he mlJaww i»f law, Q.C., Ktm, Om, 
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OPENING OF NAVIGATION; View in Montreal Harbour. 

From a photograph by Gumming, 




THE CATTLE MARKET, Toronto. 
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Approach of a Storm, by C Rauit.— There is evi- 
dently no time to 5*J lost. We see enough of the sky to 
know that it is In no vain premonition that those white 
wings are circling overhead. That black cloud will soon 
burst forth in fury. The very water has an ominous, troubled 
look. Away off at the verge of the horizon the rain has 
already begun to fall, But the quaint o'd boat is it) good 
hands. The aged matron has weathered storms before and 
the strong and graceful girl is no novice in boalcraft. The 
little one is placidly patient, having the same faith in her 
elders that pussy (an old sailor, too, apparently) reposes in 
her. She knows that her pet does not like the water, and 
so she had made a waterproof of her pinafore. It is a fine 
picture, on the details of which much might be said. The 
three figures, with the suggested impiession of strong 
effort in two of them, of calm expectancy in the third, the 
sense of motion in boat and birds, and of impending wrath 
in the black heavens, all justify the title and our admiration. 

Opening of Navigation, Montreal.— In an article 
which he wrote in connection with the last winter carnival, 
Mr. S. E. Daw son took pains to impress upon his readers — 
especially those of them who %vere attracted from a distance 
to what they had been led to regard as Montreal's main 
attraction — that the commercial metropolis of the Dominion 
was a summer city as well as a winter city. The truth is 
that, since the carnival " boom " began (ard it has certainly 
been a successful boom) attention has been somewhat too 
exclusively directed to the brumal features of life in Canada. 
It is certainly well that our neighbours in all parts of the 
world should be made aware that a climate which they had 
beers taught to look upon with dread is, on actual acquaint- 
ance, by no means formidable, but, on the contrary, a 
source of health and manifold pleasure. At the same time, 
it is equally desirable that they should know that it is not in 
winter alone that Montreal and Quebec are interesiing to the 
stranger in search of new scenes and sensations. Apart from 
its historic associations, which surpass in interest those of 
most new world centres, and match some of those which are 
household words beyond the Atlantic, Montreal is a mighty 
mart of commerce, an mtre/it for the trade of two hemi- 
spheres, and in its industrial activity stands among the 
great cities of the world. For the last five years the im- 
ports of Montreal have averaged from $40,000,000 In $45,- 
000,000; its expoits, from $25,000,000 to $30,coo,ooo. 
Though over 500 miles from the ocean, it owes its marked 
importance as a port to its fine position at the head of ship 
navigation on the grand St. Lawrence, and as the starting 
point of a chain of inland waters, which already penetrate to 
Port Arthur on the northwest of Lake Superior, as well as 
to Duluth on the same lake, Chicago on Lake Michigan, 
and a number of other centres of trade and transportation. 
W ith a comparatively small outlay, indeed, by means of 
canalization, this giant chain of waterways might be made to 
permeate the whole continent to the Rocky Mountains, the 
Arctic Ocean and Hudson's Bay. One of the schemes that 
we: e broached in the years before our trans-continental line 
of railway took definite shape was just such a utilization of 
tie water courses that nature has placed at our disposal, 
lie story oi Montreal's development from the little fort of 
1642, on the site of the present Custom House, with the 
successive improvements that have brought the harbour to 
1 is present perfection, would fill a volume. Old views show 
that even at a comparatively recent date it was entirely des- 
titute of wharf accommodation, and now that accommoda- 
tion, though once deemed ample provision for all our needs 
is considered insufficient for the requirements of our growing 
trade. 'I he quays are built of solid limestone, and uniting 
with the cut-stone wharves of the I^chine canal, they pre 
sent for two milts a display of masonry that has few parallels 
m the old world or the new. A few years ago a succession 
oi disastrous floods made it impera'ively necessary that some 
safeguard should be devised. Out of the multitude of 
counsellors arose the unsightly dyke, from which, we hope, 
by the march of invention or a climate taught to relent, we 
may ere long be delivered. Our engraving presents a spec- 
tacle with which Montrealers are familiar. It shows craft 
of ail kinds awakened from their winter slumber or diverted 
frtm their winter pathways, to seek once more the hospi- 
tality of Montreal, It is a picture of home, of life of en- 
terprise. There aie few harbours that exhibit more in- 
tense and diverse energy than that of Montreal during the 
seven months of open water. & 

The Cat i i.e Market, Toronto, --Tbi* engraving calls 
for little remark. It gives a glimpse of an industry which 
has of late laker, extremely large proportions throughout 
the Dominion, awl which, by the opening of our ureal 
rafldung areas, is destined to expand still more hereafter. 
I be I oronto cattle market is situated in the western «, K J 
m the my, covering an area of about two acres, a space 
thoroughly inadequate for the amount of trade which is 
done there. Toronto is a great centre lor exportation, 
adiieb IS earned m largely, and the market is not large 
enough to rece.ve a || iim cattJc c^igned to it yearly. 
Imfnfoad* of tows, „!.,,-;,, etc,, have to b« sent through to 
Montrea or Buffalo. An energetic movement has been on 
loot to effect the >ak- of Hie present premises and to buy a 
new lot awl erect new buildings, but no steps have as yet 



been taken to complete the movement. One of the greatest 
advantages to be derived from new premises would lie the 
erection of slaughter houses, where beef, etc., sold for 
domestic purposes, would lie inspected by duly appointed 
inspectors; it would also do away with the danger of driv- 
ing cattle through the streets to private slaughter-houses. 
Beyond a doubt the large local and foreign distribution of 
cattle which takes place yearly, and which is steadily in- 
creasing, will necessitate some fresh arrangements in the 
near future. Our engraving will give some idea of the gen- 
eral appearance of the market. Perhaps a glance at the 
past in connection with Toronto's share in the growth of 
the cattle trade may be of interest to our readers. 
By a proclamation in the Gatsttte of November 3, 1803, 
Governor Hunter appointed a weekly market for the town 
of Voik aud set apart a place in which it should be held. 
It began with the usual " Know all men," and went on to 
signify that he, the said Peter Hunter, Esq., by and with 
the advice of the Executive Council of the Province, had 
"ordained, erected, established and appointed " a public 
open market, " for the purpose of exposing for sale cattle, 
sheep, poultry and other provisions, goods and merchan- 
dize." The sinking of a well for a public pump was one of 
the events of the year 1823. Open air auctions took place 
occasionally in the neighbourhood of the institution. The 
pillory and stocks were also to be seen from time to time in the 
market square. In 1804 a woman was sentenced by Chief 
Justice Allcock to stand in them for two hours on two suc- 
cessive market days. The offence of which she was con- 
victed was the somewhat vague one of "being a nuisance." 
Novv-a-days nuisances are not so easily disposed of. Personal 
liberty is more considered by the present* generation than it 
was by our forefathers. From the opening of Governor 
Hunter's market to the erection and laying out of the build- 
ings and grounds of the Industrial Exhibition some ten 
years ago the progress of Toronto in the cattle trade, as in 
other phases of business, was sure and steady. To anti- 
quarians the memorial of the old fort, or trading post, a 
relic of the French regime, consisting of a cairn erected at 
the suggestion of the Rev. Dr. Scadding, will not be the 
least interesting feature of the Exhibition grounds. 

Major James Peiers, "C" Battery, R.C.A.— Our 
regular army, though smaller than most permanent military 
forces, contains a larger proportion of officers and men who 
have been on the battlefield than, perhaps, any army in the 
world. And of those who have thus distinguished them- 
selves our Regiment of Canadian Artillery comprises its full 
share. Of the three batteries of which it is composed " A " 
Battery is stationed at Kingston, under command of Lieut. - 
Col. Irwin ; " B " Battery is at Quebec, and is under com- 
mand of Lieut. -Col. Montizambert, while " C " Battery is 
statfontd at Victoria, B.C., in charge of Lieut. -Colonel 
Holmes, with Major James Peters as next in command. 
The strength of these corps is 150, 160 and 100, respectively. 
" C" Battery was formed, in part, out of quotas furnished 
by Batteries "A" aud " B," which are, therefore, under 
their usual strength. The new battery promises to equal in 
efficiency its older sisters in the service. Major Peters, 
whose portrait we present to our readers in the present num- 
ber, though still in the prime of life and vigour, is a veteran 
by military service. He obtained his lieutenancy as long 
ago as July 10, 1874 ; he was gazetted as captain. May 6, 
1878, and received his majority on the 6th of October, 1887. 
His part in the campaign against the Northwest Rebellion 
of 1885 was most honourable. His name is repeatedly 
mentioned in the official despatches of the commander-in- 
chief. "Captain Peters," wrote General (now Sir F.) 
Middleton, with reference to the movements of April 24, 
1885, with great pluck and dash led the dismounted men 
of ' A ' Battery, supported by a party of the 90th, under 
Captain Ruttan, and gallantly attempted to dislodge them, 
but they were so well covered and were able to bring such 
a heavy fire on the party advancing without being seen, kill- 
ing three men, two artillerymen and one of the 90th (the 
body of one artilleryman was afterwards found within eight 
or ten yards of their pits) that I resolved to leave them, con- 
tenting myself with extending more of the QQth in front to 
watch them and sending some shells into the bluff now and 
then. Again, of what took place on the 9 th of May, 
General Middleton wrote: "During this time Captain 
Peters, of " A ' Battery, had endeavored to drive the enemy 
out of the pits from whence had come the fire which had 
caused me to retire the guns, with a portion of the Garrison 
Artillery of A Battery School, but the lire was too hot 
and they had to retire, leaving a wounded man behind." 
Again of the skirmish of May 15 : " Capt. F eters as usual 

rZf r fJ.T ' covent, K the g»»»S with the dismounted 
portion of A Battery, It will thus be seen that Major 
leters is every inch a soldier, as well as a mighty hunter of 
Rocky Mountain goats. For his exploits in that line we 
refer our readers to the capital series of views, engraved 
from his own photographs. * 

Hon. Sir d. L. Machiehson, K.C.M.O., I'.C-The 
gentleman whose portrait we present on another page is well 

M T' T B L° Ut lhe V ""-^"- I" Toronto, Ottawa 
Montrca , Quebec, as well as the cities f a ,ther «£j and fat- 
her weal, h,r David L. Macpherson has. at various „ 
his career been a familiar figure. , iom in Scotland 
18(8, of a family not unrepresented in .Scottish annals he 
eceived education at the Royal Academy „ tZZI 

1 .835 he suae to Canada to try hi, fortune and « £ 

pin to lak, an interest in public al i altli , ,„ lH( , * 
Ijonself a s » candidate for the representation of , he sZ e « 
division and was elected. I [4 continued ,0 j„ ffl 
Canadian Parliament uwi | lH(lh wtM £ \* ™ «g» «« 
royal proclamation to the Sen.,/. 1 te was then k , w n .» 



a man of great wealth and. prominently connected with en 
terprises Of national importance, and hiss reputation in w" 
ncsa and social circles was of the highest. It was i,„ , 
formed and became president of the Interoceanic kail*'* 
Company, incorporated for the construction of a ImmJ, 
the continent. The terms of the company were ml W 
ever, accepted by the Government, and the great |i ne J ,, n . 
built under other auspices. In association with Colonel 
GzoWski, or rather the firm which bears his name, Kir B 
L. Macpherson has constructed some important works' 'c'^r' 
prising several railways. On subjects of finance and «W 
public questions Sir David's opinion has always been bigM» 
prized by those who knew him. In 1868 he was appointed 
arbitrator for Ontario for the division and adjustment o/S 
debts, credits, liabilities and properties of Upper and Laww 
Canada. He has held the important position of president 
of the Mont real Board of Trade. He has also been prey, 
dent of St. Andrew's Society, Toronto. He fa a director of 
the Molson's Bank, of the Western Canada Permanent Loan 
and Savings Company, of the Guarantee Company of North 
America. As a writer on financial and commercial "cues, 
tions Sir David Macpherson has few superiors. In l86r he 
published a monograph on Banking and Currency am/be- 
tween 1877 and 1882, dealt searchingly with the same and 
other questions of interest in a number of brochures which 
had considerable influence on the enlightened public mind 
In February, 1880, Mr. Macpherson was appointed Speaker 
of the Senate and member of the Executive Council, though 
without portfolio, a position which in October, 1883. he ex- 
changed for that of Minister of the Interior and Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs. In 1884 he was admitted, a s 
Knight Commander, to the distinguished Order of St 
Michael and St. George. In 1S85, on the reorganization of 
the Cabinet, Sir D. L Macpherson resigned his portfolio 
and was succeeded by the late Hon. Thomas White. Sir 
D. L. Macpherson married in June, 1844, Miss Elizabeth 
Sarah, eldest daughter of the late William Molson, Esq.* 
of Montreal, and grand-daughter of the Hon. John Molson,' 
who had been member of the Executive Council of Lower 
Canada and president of the Bank of Montreal. Inappear- 
ance Sir David is of commanding stature and of impressive 
presence. One of his daughters is married to Mr. R. R. 
Dobell, of Quebec ; another to the Hon. George Kirk- 
patrick, late Speaker of the House of Commons. 

"In the Woods," by Buss Baker (Amies Collec- 
tion.) — In this issue our readers will find, on another page, 
the last, but not the least noteworthy, of the paintings of 
Mr. Angus's admirable gift. l or his woodland scene the 
artist has chosen a natural glade caused by the action of 
water which has left its impress in more ways than one. 
The pools of the streamlet, which, though now virtually 
motionless, gives evidence of wild life in its past career, 
have afforded the artist an opportunity of bringing out a 
wealth of beauty in the reflected trees, while with those 
placid mirrors the hazy veil that dims the background is 
at once in contrast and harmony. The stones also are mil 
°f suggestion. Though so simple in subject, the picture 
has no lack of artistic variety and abounds in points of in- 
terest It is an artists's picture, perhaps, rather than one 
that seeks popular applause, but its merits are beyond ques- 
tion. 

Lake St. Joseph and Br; Otter Creek.— One of oar 
pages in this issue is devoted to some charming views of 
scenery on t,ake St. Joseph and Big Otter Creek, in the 
vicinity of Tilsonburg. Our readers will bear in mind that 
the lovely little pond which bears the name of St. Joseph is 
to be distinguished from Lake St. Joseph, which is one of 
the principal features of the Muskoka water system. In the 
Dominion ILLUSTRATED for March 23, it may be recalled, 
we gave some views of the same delightful neighbourhood, 
with a brief biographic sketch of the local magnate, the late 
Joseph Van -Norman, Esq., in whose honour, as a benefac- 
tor of Tilsonburg, the miniature Como received its present 
appellation. Formerly it had been named Tilson's Pond, 
but the 90th birthday of Mr. Van Xortunn having been com- 
memorated by the visit of a party, in which he was the chief 
figure, on the tiny steamer " Baby C-uy," to the scene of 
beauty, it was re-christened Lake St. Joseph, and as such 
has since been known. The pictures which we have the 
pleasure of presenting to our readers to-day furnish fresh 
justification for the pride taken by the residents of the 
district in its natural charm. In two of them our interest is 
shared with groups of holiday-makers one of them show- 
ing the front of a private residence with a party of tennis- 
loving ladies, sitting or standing in picturesque attitudes. 
Another is an aquatic scene, and gives a line idea of the 
capabilities of the place for boating, as well as some deli- 
cate harmonising of wood ami water and atmosphere. In 
the other two our attention is concentrated on nature's love- 
liness. The scene, "Around the Bond, Lake St. Joseph, " 
is one for a poet to gaze enraptured on, while the glimpse 
of " Big Otter Creek," with its wooded banks, is charged 
with dreamy suggesttveness. Such scenes deepen our devo- 
tion to the land that we call our own -"this Canada of 
ours." 

Hunting Ttut Rocky Mountain Goat.- Our readers 
who are sportsmen will not be slow to appreciate the 
situation and enter into the spirit of the scenes depictured in 
the group of illustrations under this heading. In this CUM 
the artist can say with troth, as the Trojan hem said to the 
enamored queen of Carthage, 

" Quorum pars magna fW," 

fur Major Peters, to whose camera we an: indebted for lh<'« 
vivid glimpse* of a scenery ami a life which must remain 
aloof from lb,,, personal experience of moat of us, was »l« 
the Nimrod of the mountains, 'l he portrait which m \m 
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the pleasure of presenting to our readers in this number will 
greatly enhance the interest of his handiwork and of its 
associations, lie may be said 10 represent a type -a typo 
of which any country may he proud of the class of men to 
whom we would look with confidence were rumours of in 
vasion to arise or any other form of peril to assail our hol- 
ders or Our interior. His is that keen intelligence, kept 
ever on the alert by constant practice in forest or on moun- 
tain side, that comes from thorough training of all the 
senses in the open air, a training which makes the sight and 
hearing of the savage a marvel to men that live in cities. 
Bat in Major Peters that intelligence is refined and sharp- 
ened by intercourse with his civilized fellow-men, by educa- 
tion and by the advantages of modern culture and science, 
lie is, therefore, more than a match for the Indian even on 
his own ground, while his artistic tastes and skill enable him 
to perpetuate for the pleasure and instruction of others those 
passages of arms in which he has outwitted the wariest of 
prey. The Rocky Mountain goat [Apkctrm Mmtithus, 
Rich, or, in the Cree tongue, Wapatik), is met with from 
the Rockies westward to the Cascade Range and as far 
northward as the Arctic Circle. It is not so handsome a 
creature as the Rocky Mountain sheep [Olris Montana, or 
Maiatik), more generally known as the Bighorn, which has 
its habitat from the Rockies to the Coast Range and north- 
wards to the Arctic Circle, but it gives more play to the 
hunter. The vigilance of the goat makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to surprise, and our illustration gives a good idea of the 
caution that must be exercised to prevent the game scamper- 
ing off just at the moment of apparent tiiumph. The 
artist's explanations will be found ample for the clear under- 
standing of each successive phase in the chase. Major 
Peters, who was gazetted to his majority in August, 1887, 
lias belonged to the Royal Artillery for a number of years 
and had command of a battery during the Northwest rebel- 
lion, where he distinguished himself, receiving a medal for 
services. 

The Preparations for the Paris Exhibition. — The 
works on the Paris Exhibition have reached that stage in 
which notions of measure and time are upset, and everyone, 
from the humblest navvy to the highest official, is putting 
forth exertions that are well nigh superhuman to have the 
huildings ready at the date when France must receive her 
guests. The department of machinery which we reproduce 
in full activity will give some idea of the manner in which 
the work is proceeding at the Champ de Mars. Scarcely 
liave the navvies levelled and pressed down the soil, scarcely 
has the sand been spread over the concrete, when the joist- 
layers set to work, and the timber is no sooner in place than 
up come other men with saws and nails to adjust the lath- 
ing. Shoulder to shoulder, the masons finish the courses 
of brick as smooth as ice, strong as solid rock and destined 
to support the heaviest machines sent from all parts of the 
world. It is a scene of rare activity in which iron and steel 
assume protean forms — plates and bars, toothed wheels and 
connecting rods — and in apparent chaos develop an order 
and a power which are fhe pride of zealous mechanicians. 
These latter are never idle, fitting and adjusting, filing, 
piercing, riveting, while the trains come and go without in- 
terruption, puffing, panting, hissing forth the harsh anthem 
of modern industry in that cathedral of its supreme 
divinity, the god of steam. Especially noteworthy is the 
spectacle unfolded from the rotunda as seen in our engraving. 
The point to which attention isdirected is just at the intersec- 
tion of the machine gallery and the gallery of various indus- 
tries. From the platform situated at mid-height, which is the 
artist's point of view, one can see on one side the immense 
nave of 115 metres, and on the other the artery 35 metres 
wide— a sort of vestibule that divides into two parts the 
palace of diverse industries and which ends in the park, 
having its outlet under the chief dome, just in the axis of 
the Eiffel Tower. Each of the three architects who directed 
the work of the Champ de Mars was determined to have his 
special cupola. M. F'ormige has given symmetry to that 
of the Fine Arts and Liberal Arts; M. Bouvard is the 
author of the dome just mentioned as the principal one, 
being the highest of til, and M. Dutert has executed the 
one shown in the engraving. To this last the palm has 
been given for harmony of curve, elegance of proportions 
and individuality. The upper portion is lighted by glass 
work wondrously in tone with the decorations that adorn 
the corona. The idea is that of a Roman or Byzantine 
vault, but modified with modern conceptions in harmony 
with its situation and purpose. The view of the gallery of 
diverse industries was taken at the stage when masons, car- 
penters and other workmen were engaged upon it. That 
stage was succeeded by the arrival of the decorators, paint 
e«, ceramic artists and gilders, and these again will go 
when their task is finished. It was hardly expected, how- 
ever, that they would all disappear before the date of 
inauguration. The statue which occupies so commanding n 
position is that of Ktienne Marcel, sent by the firm of Tbie- 
bault. Dumilatre's monu merit to U Fontaine is just being 
»ais«d. It is not the French alone that are among the 
«ager sharers in this rivalry of industry aud zeal, foreign 
nations hav« swelled the host of workers by their most 
Mikd artisans. Not the least entertaining and instructive 
feature even in the preparations for the great event is the 
diversity of race and language, customs and traditions repre- 
sented by the participators. 





Old Baboony "Algernon, these extravagant habits 
"f yours will ruin us all sooner or later. I think it's time 
for you to settle down and lake a wife," Algy ; " Why, 
father, a.-e you crazy > If your means are not enough faw 
one family, how could you paww>ibly oMpport two ? " 
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The author of " The .Playtime Naturalist " avows 
a liking for intelligent English lads, just as some 
people have for blue china and etchings." After 
glancing through his book, we can hardly think 
that bright Canadian lads would be beyond the 
pale of his sympathies. If we are not mistaken, 
he would find in Canada scores of boys, and of 
girls, too, who would enjoy the scientific rambles 
in search of birds and insects and shells and 
fossils and small fry and things invisible quite as 
heartily as Jack. Hampson or Willie Ransome. 
Indeed, one of the earliest books of this useful 
class was written in Canada, and about Canada, 
nearly half a century ago — "The Canadian Na- 
turalist" of Philip Henry Gosse, which has a pic- 
ture of his Townships farm on the frontispiece. 
We have been more or less intimate with Mr. 
Gosse (that is, with his works, for he is no longer 
living) since we were young and hopeful. It was 
our first companion and interpreter of Canadian 
country life, and we took such a liking to him 
that, whenever possible, we bought or borrowed 
any work that bore his name. Sometimes the 
process was reversed and the borrowing was done 
in a way that left us poorer. Thus, some twenty 
years ago, a friend fell so deeply in love with the 
" Romance of Natural History " and its picture of 
the sea serpent that we saw it no more. It was, in- 
deed, evidence of Gosse's open-mi ndedness that 
he took the trouble to examine carefully into a 
question which had previously excited only de- 
rision from men of science. The late Professor 
Proctor followed in his steps, bringing together, 
in a fairly written essay, all that could be urged 
in favour of the monster's existence. The sea 
serpent is still, however, what Gosse designated 
him years ago, "The Great Unknown.'' "The 
Playtime Naturalist" belongs to a class of books 
on which some savants have frowned. But, in 
most cases, usage has relaxed the furrows on their 
brows and reason and results have brought smiles 
instead. For, undoubtedly, if the tastes of young 
people are to be developed and happy innate 
tendencies given fruitful scope, such books as this 
are indispensible. The highest authorities in 
science have, moreover, justified them, and some 
of the greatest minds of our day have not dis- 
dained to be engaged in their preparation. The 
author of " The Playtime Naturalist " is himself 
one of the lights of our time. As editor of 
"Science Gossip," Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., of 
Ipswich, needs no introduction to many of our 
readers. He has the rare art of addressing boys 
in their own tongue wherein they were born — an 
art that comes, like Dogberry's famous accom- 
plishment, by nature, but which needs cultivation 
to keep it fresh. The book, which was a labour 
of love to him, shows that he has not forgotten 
what "being a boy" means, and to be a boy in 
his sense is to be a good, not a goody-goody, boy. 
Dr. Taylor's boy loves out-door life, fishing, 

bird's-nesting, climbing, swimming loves, in fine, 

to be constantly face to (ace with nature. Writ- 
ing for English boys, Dr. Taylor has naturally 
dilated on English scenes, on English types ot life. 
Hut tiie very fact that Messrs, D. Appleton & 
Company have re-issued the book in New Vork 
shows that it is not devoid of interest 
to young students on this continent. At any 
rate, it is a book that no boy or girl will regret 
becoming acquainted with. It is bountifully and 
handsomely illustrated, and both entertaining and 
instructive', and we cordially commend it. 

A book, thought out in Canada aud based on a 
quarter century's experiences in the less frequented 
rq/ions of our Northwest, has recently been pub 
lished in Kngland. It is a little book, as to 
dimensions, but of great compass us to the extern 
of ground that it covers. It is entitled " Diocese 
of Mackenzie River," and a map gives us some 
notion of what that means. It derives additional 
interest just now on account of the enquiry insti- 
tuted, on the motion of Senator (now Lieutenant- 
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Governor) Schultz, into the resources and capa- 
cities of the Mackenzie basin. It may be recalled 
that the announcement that a practically limitless 
expanse of land, pastoral, agricultural or otherwise 
valuable, lay between the western shores of Hud- 
son's Bay and the Rocky Mountains, extending 
northwards nearly to the Arctic Ocean, canted no 
little excitement, when it was first made. It 
almost surpassed the searching of heart and 
document that followed the rediscovery of Lake 
Mistassini a little previously. There did not, 
indeed, ensue such an exodus from older regions 
of eager speculators as the world has been amaz- 
edly watching since the barrier was raised between 
landless outsiders and the promised land of Okla- 
homa. Research, carefully conducted, elicited 
the fact that in the Mackenzie basin the 
Dominion had a grand reserve against any pres- 
sure from over-crowding that the years might 
bring. But all this time, and for years before, 
earnest missionaries had plodded their weary 
ways from stage to stage of that mighty wilder- 
ness, seeking, as their sole reward, t< 
possible, a few scattered souls oi 
Esquimaux. The honours for it 
labour are divided between the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant Churches. In the present in- 
stance, it is with a bishop of the Anglican com- 
munion that we are concerned. Bishop William 
Carpenter Bompas has been a worker in that 
great field for nearly half his life. What may- 
have been his missionary triumphs we need not now 
enquire. But that he has the seeing eye, quickened 
to keener powers of observation by long exercise, 
far from the haunts of man. is evident from every 
page of his little book. Some day we hope to 
give our readers some illustrative extracts, bearing 
on the races, languages and dispositions of the 
natives ; the character of the soil and scenery : 
the products of the region that can be used for 
food ; the fauna and flora (both of which are full 
of features of interest), and the methods by which 
civilized people can beguile the long dark days of 
that Arctic clime. For its size, we have seldom 
seen a volume so brimful of information— of inform- 
tion, in great part, not elsewhere accessible. 
Most worthy is it of the auspices under which it 
appears— the Society for the Promotion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

We are much gratified by the receipt from the 
gifted author of a small volume of " Poems,*' by- 
Sophie M. Almon, printed for the author by J. j. 
Anslow, Windsor, N. S., for private circulation. 
It consists of half a dozen sonnets, half a dozen 
rondeaux, and nine miscellaneous poems. The 
key to the unusual degree of triumph which at so 
early a stage in her career has crowned Miss 
Almon's poetic strivings is furnished by herself in 
simple words, elsewhere reproduced. That key- 
in our possession, our enjoyment in reading what 
she writes is increased, as the pleasure of seeing 
a picture — if it be worth seeing — transcends the 
pleasure of reading the cleverest description of it. 
Miss Almon gives us her impressions of the actual 
sights and sounds, of the glorious world, so fair, 
yet so-sad —not transcripts, more or less modified, 
of the impressions of others, or fancy sketches of 
what her own impressions should or might he, in 
certain circumstances. She thus makes loyalty 
to truth the basis of her work. Of course, we are 
speaking of artistic truth which, however, is 
more germane to truthfulness, in the ethical 
sphere, than may be generally supposed. Our 
readers have already had an instance of the effect 
of this high quality" on her verse. The very first 
sonnet in her book furnishes a second and an 
admirable one. Here it is j 
Crows. 

They stream across the fading western sky 
A sable eloiul, far o'er the lonely leas ; 
Now parting into scattered companies. 

Now closing up the broken ranks, still high 

And higher yet they mount, while, carelessly, 
Trail slow* behind, athwart the moving trees 

A lingering few, 'round whom the evening hree** 
IMays with sad whispered murmurs M they 

A lonely figure, ghostly in the slim 

Ami darkening twibght, lingers in the shadr 
Of bending willow* : "Surely f.tw! has Ui 1 

HU cttMe on me," he moans, " my *tte«gth M Itrob 
Ami old IWill WHgH f*' 1 ">*• a'* 1 1 
Bowed with fell terror at thU augury." 
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A GOAT HUNT IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 



(, We start for our Goat Hunt, 

2, A stiff climb on the highest peak. 

3, Above the clouds, 

4, A mountain pool on the summit, 



Krmn photograph* hy Mi\jor PetW$. 

s, The I lome of the Coat, " Can you 8W any ? " 
1, The Major discovers a herd, and goes fol them, 

just over the rock. 
7, ( lone, by jingo I 



8. At last, however, he gets a good shot, 

9. And scores his first goat, 

10. Which is duly skinned, 

1 1 And carefully dried with his subsequent trophies, 
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TRANCE it is that a spot so 
near the city and so lovely as 
the "Glen" should be compar- 
atively unknown. And from 
what a recent visit shewed me, 
I fear the march of progress 
as made by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway with its attendant 
train of cheap dwellings will 
trample down the beauty and seclusion of the 
place before it is reached by the slow appreciation 
of the public. 

In sad anticipation of its approaching obliter- 
ation, may one, for whom its charms will ever 
remain " to memory dear," be permitted to erect 
some memorial, even if only upon perishable 
paper. 

Years ago, when there was a subtle individual 
intensity about everything, that only the aroma of 
some fruit or flower recalls now, when " one day 
telleth another," and summers and winters, joys 
and griefs, are all so levelled down and run into each 
other as to be hardly discriminated, — years ago, 
when "all was young," I made the acquaintance 
of the Glen. 

In search one day for new studies to expert my 
pencil the idea struck me to follow St. Catherine 
street westwards. 

It was August, and with the assurance of a 
beginner I felt I had exhausted the mountain, and 
must have something to show our drawing master 
by September quite different from any sketches 
the rest of the class might produce. Accordingly, 
I set out with my faithful escort Leo, a big yellow 
St. Bernard dog. 




The car terminus past, real country began. A 
very pretty suburb now is Cote St. Antoine, but 
fifteen or twenty years ago it consisted of hardly 
more than half a dozen homesteads nestling in 
quiet tranquillity here and there amongst the trees 
at dignified distances from each other and the 
main road. 

I had often enjoyed the charming view, or 
rather panorama, from the hospitable verandah of 
one of the oldest and most commanding of these, 
situated on the brow of the hill. 

Wherever you roamed on the green terraces, 
above the orchard, or through the garden, rich 
with flowers of ancient name and fame, you caught 
some new gern of the landscape with its natural 
frame of interlaced greenery. Appreciation was 
trimmed and pointed truer for the suggestions 
and lights thrown on each "peep" by the kind 
chatelaine herself. 

One of the pleasantest recollections of my 
youth is of the gracious tact with which, while 
taking the part of cicerone to the various charms 
of nature, this gentle lady thought it not irksome 
to use sense and sensibility in converse with a 
schoolgirl, and thus lead the young mind to 
farther vistas of beauty and possibility. 

It was from here, one afternoon, that I observed 
a mist rising over a densely wooded point below, 

My friend mentioned the existence of a dingle 
thereabouts, which 1 straightway determined to 
explore. 

Here, therefore, was I on the road- -a very 
pretty, enticing road, leading over a rough bridge 
and bordered on either side with fields so pictur- 
esque as to constantly tempt me to postpone fur- 
ther quest and remain satisfied with the good 



"bits at hand." I abandoned the road at the 
bridge and followed, instead, the course of the 
rivulet crossed by it. A freaky, fantastic dance 
it led me through' the copse, which now and then 
developed into a wood. 

The wild (lowers allured me to frequent foldings 
of the stream, by no means an easy exercise, as 
the water, which was shallow enough, ran through 
quite a deep channel, and the sides were steep 
and slippery. I had entirely lost my way and 
was wondering if anything better than this for 
sketching would present itself, when a sudden 
bend in the course brought me into a sort of plain 
on a level with the stream bed, about fifty feet 
below the higher land which had formed the bank 
and now stood a wall on all sides. 

A certain regularity about the bushes and posi- 
tion of trees, also the rotting remains of a fence, 
led to the discovery that the place had once been 
a garden of some size. A mass of ruddy purple 
(lowers, known as fire-weed {Sentfio Hkracifolius), 
straggled over a large space of charred ground, 
and every now and then appeared a " bleeding 
heart" or "mock orange blossom" bush, with 
a dwarfed solitary flower. Little pansies, not 
larger than violets, scrambled over the ground, 
regardless of tradition as to bed or walk. Many 
a depraved flower looked up at the sky with wan 
and shrunken aspect, while the ant, the slug and 
the caterpillar crept riot through its leaves. 

I took out my sketching block and proceeded 
to transfer to it the outlines which most power- 
fully stirred my imagination. Imagination, how- 
ever, happened to be the only faculty in working 
order just then. Some time passed, resulting in 
but a few hints of the fence and background of 
bank, which at one point sloped down in a steep 
green hill round a wide curve, and elsewhere rose 
up a perpendicular wall of dull yellow clay, with 
a thin line of green at the top, where it developed 
into the fields above. 



II, 




I had completed the outlines of what must have 
been a magnificent elm, now blasted on one side. 
Arrived thus far it appeared that all the lines con- 
verged to this point, first directly over the bed of 
blazing firewood. Evidently here had been the 
central spot of the deserted garden ; and the pen- 
cil lay idle, whilst 1 conjured up visions of the 
home once standing there. A low rumbling 
sounded in my inattentive ears like a muffled 
drum beat over dead glory. In deepening abstrac- 
tion I lifted my gaze to the sky away from the sad 
void by the elm tree. 

The soul ever sends the eye heavenward to seek 
missing comfort. 

A rolling mass of grey clouds lowered upon me. 
\jio came and pushed his cold nose into my hand, 
then ran about, like a fly, in a dozen different 
directions, sniffing the ground. A louder rumble, 
bursting into a roar, woke me to the fact that a 
heavy storm was in progress, and I shelterless 
and unprepared. Large drops fell with a slap 
on leaves and stones, and I, much after Leo's 
method, ran about. looking for protection. At the 
extreme end of the garden we suddenly tan 
against a tiny cottage hidden by a clump of lilac 
bushes and a sumac-tree. 

" Some good old habitant's hut," I hoped, and 
made for the door, just as a vivid stream of light- 
ning and a loud, rattling clap of thunder rent the 
bursting clouds and spilled their contents in a 
drenching flood, 




if HE door opeticd just in tj me 
W and f mustered my forces for % 
civil speech in French by way 
of conciliating my hostess mal- 
gfi lui. Instead of the | q Ua . 
cious rotundity I expected to 
confront (my experience lead- 
ing me to look for such in the 
smallest habitations), there stood a tall, fragile old 
lady, with delicate aquiline features and a manner 
as full of dignified courtesy as if she offered the 
hospitality of a palace. 

" I am glad you escaped a wetting," she said, 
offering me a chair. 

Her voice and accent were unusually well 
modulated, notwithstanding a certain prirn delib- 
erateness of utterance which made rny girlish 
reply feel gushing and ill-considered. She con- 
ducted a quiet and pleasant conversation with me, 
at the same time patting and making great friends 
with Leo. I soon found courage to show her my 
sketch, whereupon she made some useful criti- 
cisms. The room seemed dark when first entered, 
but, as its twilight grew familiar, my eye took in 
the surroundings. A harp stood in one corner, 
and by it on the floor, leaning against the wall, a 
guitar, adorned with a broad faded blue ribbon. 
An easel occupied another corner, and many 
small water colour sketches ornamented the walls. 
A group of silhouettes hung over a little writing- 
table with a fluted red silk drawer. Above the 
silhouettes hung the portrait of a stern, middle- 
aged man in a severe stock. All the indefinite 
impulses and too definite foibles of my youth 
seemed to rise up and arraign themselves before 
that face with its light blue eyes, long nose, and 
lips so tightly shut that every muscle seemed to 
engage in the tension. The countenance looked 
irony on the wreath of ivy and immortelles which 
drooped around the oval frame. 

In relieving contrast to this picture were two 
miniatures upon the opposite wall, partly shaded 
by a tall screen. One was a pleasing likeness of 
a young man in a red uniform, its companion a 
very lovely girl, portrayed with that ideality of 
curve and tint which miniature painters seem tc 
have revelled in half a century ago. As the 
shadow from the screen deepened upon this por- 
trait I caught a fleeting resemblance to the living 
features and nose of my hostess. 

Meanwhile the rain still continued and conver- 
sation exhibited signs of dwindling resources. My 
entertainer asked me if I liked reading and made 
me welcome to whatever of interest was to be 
found upon her table, while she busied herself 
otherwise for a time. The first book I took up 
was a volume of L. E. L.'s poems. It opened at 
the title page and was inscribed in a manly hand 

To Miss Frances Davenport, 

with the sincerest esteem ami regard 
of Owen Falkland. 

The letters were blurred a little and the leaf 
showed raised spots with serrated edges, which 
somehow quickly put me in mind of a page ot 
quadratic equations in my algebra, over which I 
had sat up till four o'clock the morning of last 
examination. I closed the book and opened an 
album. It contained sketches, selections from 
favourite authors, and original " Lines,'' traced in 
fine Italian handwriting, as great a contrast to the 
big square dashing style we strove to acquire as 
the writer's carefully polished good breeding was 
to the careless, outspoken freedom which dis 
tingui8h.es the fashionable girl of our period. To 
my thinking, S. IVs delicately even lettering 
showed quite as much '•character" and more 
decision titan that evinced by the various impul- 
sive splurge of the modem style. 

A gleam of sunlight fell athwart the page and 1 
rose to depart. Miss Davenport (for we had ex- 
changed information as to names) accompanied 
me to the door. The sky was beaming over the 
universal wetness, making strenuous efforts to do 
the agreeable after its outburst of ill temper. Hut 
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the pale yellow sunshine 
only glittered perfunctorily 
and gleamed at some sus- 
picious looking cl u d s, 
which whitened in patches, \ 
seeming to show their 
teeth in response. It look- 
ed much like a reconcilia- 
tion patched up between a 
pair of panting duellists. 

"It is not all over yet," 
declared Miss Davenport. || 
" See, there go the swallows 
skimming the ground." 

" Superfluous joy around appears, 
And nature smiles as tho' she sneers," 

said I, quoting Lamb. 

"Ah, child! never say that," Miss Davenport 
replied— much too seriously, I thought. " Nature 
is just the one who always remains kind, whatever 
befals. But," she continued in a lighter tone, 
"lest she should betray her partisan by treating 
you to a cold, your driest route will be down 
through the Tanneries. Follow that bend in the 
lank and it will shortly lead you to a street where 
you may take the car and reach the lower part of 
the town." 

I thanked her, very glad to avoid a scramble 
through the wet grass and underbrush. Turning 
the sharp curve in the bank, I saw that it com- 
pletely shut off all view of the nook 1 had just 
left. I observed also that high up the clay wall 
was perforated thickly with holes, in and out of 
which swallows darted excitedly. 

"Indeed, Una, I am relieved to see you," my 
mother cried, as I entered the house. " How 
did you contrive to keep dry ? I saw your 
umbrella in the hall stand, and knew, of course, 
you were unprovided against such a sudden 
change." 

I explained. 

"Davenport," she repeated ; " the name has a 
familiar sound. Oh, yes ! I am sure I have heard 
old Mrs. Rowe speak of a Mr. Davenport with an 
only daughter who lived here many years ago. 
He had been a Hudson's Bay man, very wealthy, 
I think she said ; gave great entertainments and 
saw a good deal of the military. But it can't be 
the same family. She did not seem in good cir- 
cumstances, you say ?" 

" Did I ?" I asked. " I don't remember : but 
I suppose she is not." 

" But really, Una," said my mother to return to 
her stray lamb, " I hope you do not wander off 
into out-of-the-way places. Even with Leo I 
hardly like to trust you so far from town." 

''Indeed, mamma, it is scarcely more than a 
mile from the city limits, as I saw from a mile- 
stone." I knew if my mother could form any idea 
of the glen she would consider it as wild as the 
backwoods; so I eagerly seized a chance to 
change the subject. 

"Oh, mamma, there goes my old gentleman." 
We were standing at the window. 

" Where ?" asked mamma, very naturally falling 
into the trap and looked out, at a fme-looking old 
man who was passing. 

" What a melancholy expression ! Silly child 1" 
added she with a laugh, and settling down in an 
easy chair to her knitting. " And why is he your 
old gentleman ?" 

" Because I've adopted him," I replied promptly. 
" ) think he is a stranger here. He sat in our 
pew on Sunday morning and I lent him my 
hymn book. He wears a grand military air and 
and behaved all through service as if it were a- 
field and the Archangel Michael were inspecting 
the troops," 

III. 




lost not much time in 
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charmed atmosphere < 
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form ol the old lady welcomed my vision when 
next I entered the dell. She was gathering mush 
>ooms. Her face brightened as she saw me and 
advanced a step or two to greet me. 

from that time a weekly meeting strengthened 
our intercourse into a firm friendship, and if, on 
entering the garden, I missed a glint of the grey 
S own -Of some antique stuff much brocaded with 
patient darn and temporizing patch— it became 
an understood thing that 1 should call at the cot- 
tage. On bright days, when she felt inclined for 
a stroll, Miss Davenport shewed me many good 
subjects for my pencil and materially assisted its 
operations by criticism and advice. 

We were standing in the old garden one day in 
the late summer. I had fallen in love with an 
immense sunflower and was preparing to sketch 
it. Miss Davenport made some remark about the 
growing chickness of the afternoons, always more 
quickly perceptible down in the dell, whence the 
sunshine fled nearly an hour sooner than from the 
higher ground. I suggested carrying the sun- 
flower indoors and finishing it there. 

" Oh, no ! Do not pull it to-day." said my 
companion, nervously. Then, with a faint flush 
and a smile upon her fragile face, she explained : 
" It is next week's marketing." 

11 What !" I cried, " can you eat that ?" 
" Why not ?" laughed Miss Davenport. " How- 
ever, as it happens, I don't intend to do so directly. 
It is to provide meals for my little hen, and the 
centre of the blossom is hardly ripe yet. In a 
day or two poor Clytia must be sacrificed." 

In order to dissipate any 
dreadful impression of her 
sordidness which might settle 
in my mind, Miss Davenport 
went on speaking with un- 
usual communicativeness. 

"The Glen is superior to a 
butcher's shop or market in 
many ways. In the first place 
my commissariat is at my very 
you see ; and then everything keeps so 
fresh. Besides, just consider the variety. Mush- 
rooms to-day j yesterday some delicious cress 
from the brook ; to-morrow there will probably 
be puff-balls ready." To a school girl's lively 
appetite this appeared very painful fare, and I 
hardly knew what to say. So I idly wondered 
aloud where Leo had taken himself off to. 

" I suppose," surmised Miss Davenport, " he 
considered you safe enough with me and has gone 
for a ramble on his own account. Wise dog." 

Leo did not return for nearly half an hour. 
Then, looking up from my sunflower, I espied him 
coming at full speed round the corner. " Is it 
that the colour of the flower is in my eyes ?" 1 
asked, "or has Leo a yellow something in his 
mouth?" 

He stopped short upon seeing us, then trotted 
on slowly, and finally dropped whatever it was he 
carried, and seemed irresolute as to the next 
move. I moved towards him and he shrunk 
around me with his tail between his legs. In both 
so superior, his courage could not outface his con- 
science, and he failed to growl protection for the 
parcel that lay on the ground wrapped in stiff 
yellow paper. We unfolded it. There was re- 
vealed a fine leg of mutton. Confident of safety 
here Leo had not waited on the road to demolish 
his plunder. He must have counted on our being 
indoors, 

" Oh, Leo ! you wicked thief!" 

Leo crouched abject, yet longing. 

"Poor dog, let him have it," pleaded Miss 
Davenport, 

"No, indeed," 1 said, sternly, inwardly re- 
joicing over the booty and its careful wrappings, 
which Miss Davenport could not have failed to 
observe, " He shall not be rewarded for such 
dishonesty. Could you not put it in the house, 
please, Miss Davenport, where it won't tempt him, 
We must teach him a lesson. He is getting 
frightfully greedy. If you. could have seen the 
dishful he dined* off to-day. So much meat can't 
lie good for him at; this time of year." 

'* I fear some one will be at the loss of it," Miss 
Davenport hesitated doubtfully. 
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aqueous 



11 Well, but 1 can't carry it about looking for an 
owner, can I ? and certainly Leo is not to be 
trusted to return it honestly. Bad dog | Down, 
sir !" 

After that I took a violent fancy to study the 
culinary art, much to our cook's disgust, arid had 
to carry Miss Davenport samples in order that 
she might pronounce upon my progress and skill. 

IV. 



son was advancing. 
Monday drew near, 
visils to the Glen, I 
soon be dependant 
the moods and humours 
ed in by the Saturdays 
of a season given over to 
moods and humours, mostly 
I had " done " the place pretty thor- 
oughly — for me — but could not harbour the 
thought of breaking the intercourse with my old 
friend, of whom I had become quite fond, 

" How do you manage in winter?" I enquired 
of her one day. 

'• Oh, Archambault, an old retainer, living in 
the Tanneries, comes and digs me out occasion- 
ally. He used to occupy the cottage when it was 
our lodge, and he does not forget his old mistress. 
His wife, too, bestows some time charing about 
the house." 

" But is it not very lonely 
for you ? Could you not take 
a room somewhere? There 
must be some better way." 

I felt venturesome in thus 
speaking, for Miss Davenport 
always observed a dignified 
reticence with regard 
to her own affairs. 
-^sffc 1 Whenever she broke 
through her reserve, 
even in tiifles — such as 
the local edibles, for 
instance — it was done 
with an air of special indulgence for me, but elo- 
quent at the same time of the effort it cost her. 
She did not now reply for a moment, then said 
very quietly : 

"Yes, child, there may be a way, but the means 
are lacking. The Archambaults would be pleased 
to place a room at my disposal, but I could not 
remunerate them for the services they would ren- 
der, if I maintain the position I have always held 
to them." Her expression grew into a strong 
resemblance to the proud face in the old portrait, 
which I now knew to be her father's, as she con- 
tinued, " It would be impossible to sit at the same 
table and become one of themselves, as 1 should 
feel bound to do, were I simply their guest. No. 
We must not act as though there were no prin- 
ciples to guard for others. I will never so impair 
the integrity of the social fabric" 

Which long speech from my old friend reduced 
me to silence for the time. 

V, 

WO or three weeks passed before 
time and opportunity again per- 
mitted me to visit the Glen, 
When 1 did so it was just after 
a frost, and the poor straggling 
relics of floral beauty lay half 
blackened on the dank ground 
in the deserted garden. Some 
white berries, with dark, glossy 
leaves alone survived, under shelter of the elm, 
and these I gathered, knowing it would please Miss 
Davenport to see them in my dress. She loved 
these poor souvenirs of her Eden, and never 
seemed aware of their decadence when pressing 
their acceptance upon me with a little accom- 
panying speech, " At least I can offer you some 
flowers," 

When we met 1 was struck with a change in my 
friend, She was silting with the old album open 
before her, A faint pencil sketch of the Glen on 
one page, on the opposite a transcription of 
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" Partam pour La Syrie." Her guitar lay across 
her lap and the thin fingers twined and twisted a 
couple of broken strings. She had not risen to 
open the door for me as visual, but I had entered 
on hearing the feeble " Come t which answered my 
knock. 

I saw that her cheeks were rosy, as she looked 
up at me. and the veins about her chin and 
temples showed dark and distinct. Her eyes, too, 
were dark and brilliant, but seemed to look past 
and through me. 

1 have been trying this old air," she said, 
"but {with a slow sigh and long gaze at the 
music 1 twilight has fallen." 

•• Dear Miss Davenport, you are ill," I ex- 
claimed, as I held her hot hand. " Let me stay 
with you till Monday." 

She made no answer ; hardly even seemed to 
hear me. I left her immediately, as there was no 
time to lose if I would return to town and obtain 
my mother's permission. There was some diffi- 
culty in impressing mamma with the urgency of 
the case, but she consented at last, only insisting 
that I should be accompanied by our old nurse, 
Betsey. 

It was a problem how the cottage could ac- 
commodate such an increase of inmates, but Betsy 
declared she could stow herself away anywhere, 
and proceeded to fill a basket with a wonderful 
assortment of scraps of flannel, camphorated 
spirits, jelly and what not. She was about to load 
my restive patience with yet another straw, by 
setting up a quest for a pot of goose-grease, when 
mother came, laughing, to my rescue and sent us 
off without it Betsy lamented the lack of her 
favourite remedy ail the way out. She was sure 
Miss Davenport was in for a heavy cold, in which 
case there was nothing more efficacious. With 
goose-grease and flannel she would like to see the 
cold she could not cure. As a matter of fact, no- 
thing would have terrified her more. 

'■Many's the time, Miss Una, when you was 
little and that subjeck to croup as I never knew 
the night you might not start up on me. crowin' 
like I don't know what. Many's the time I've 
saved you with them two blessed things," etc., 
etc., with particular instances in point. 

We found Miss Davenport very weak and ready- 
to do anything we thought fit. She shewed no 
surprise at our presence, and treated Betsy as if 
the sight of her there was quite familiar. She 
slept feverishly all that night, but appeared more 
like herself next morning, though making no effort 
lo leave her bed. 




HEN we had "settled her up," 
in Betsy's parlance, she called 
rne to her and said : " Una, 
child, when 1 was your age, I 
thought myself surrounded by 
more friends than I could count, 
but now, after a long life, not 
one of all that circle is here, 
and you, whom I have only 
known half a short summer, you are my only 
friend," 

I pressed her hand and tried to tell her that 
none could have held her friendship more dear 
than I ; but she hardly listened, and went on to 
say: 11 1 should like you to know what rny life 
has been. My father was a wealthy man; I his 
only daughter, I do not remember my mother at 
all, or any other relatives. My father built the 
house which once stood here for a summer resi- 
dence, that he might be nearer a large lumber 
business. Every day he used to ride off through 
the Tanneries to it. He never discussed his 
affairs with me, and to this day I am ignorant of 
them. But I know we were considered wealthy ; 
that, when it suited my father's whim, the house 
used to be filled with visitors. Amongst them all 

I had admirers, but did not care for any till " 

Here her voice sunk to silence. 

After a time nhe recollected herself and asked 
me to bring her the two miniatures from the 
other room. 

She lay still a long time looking at them, while 
varying expression* passed over her face, 




'' This is 
and this otf 
was a Cap 



3j 

a portrait of myself at your age, Una, 
ler is the artist of both pictures. He 
tin Falkland — Owen Falkland was his 
name. Of good family, he had no fortune except 
his pay My father, whom I had never before 
seen otherwise than quiet and courteous, was 
furious when we spoke to him of our mutual re- 
gard. He denied Owen the house, and forbade, 
with dreadful anger, my ever again holding any 
intercourse with Captain Falkland. From what 
he let fall in the unreserve of wrath, it appeared 
he had formed a plan of taking me home to Eng- 
land and introducing me to society there, when I, 
for my part, was to form an alliance which should 
commend itself to him. Ht was a man of un- 
bounded ambition, and quite expected me to 
make a brilliant match. 

" My poor Owen was more to me — is more to 
me — than any other being could ever have been, 
however endowed. We managed to correspond, 
and as we dared not risk discovery by employing 
messages, we invented a post-office of our own. 
Dear Una, you will smile when I tell you where 
it is. You have, doubtless, observed the swallows' 
nests in the bank by the roadside? Well, it was 
in one of these we hid our mutual vows and con- 
dolence, and corresponded regularly, without any- 
one ever being the wiser, until autumn came. 
Yesterday was the anniversary of the day my 
father moved into town, and soon afterwards took 
me with him to Boston. He gave me no warning 
of his movements, and when again we returned to 
Montreal, we learnt that Captain Falkland's regi- 
ment had gone to India. Nothing more definite 
of his whereabouts could I discover-- and that 
" Glenhaven " was burnt to the ground. My 
father seemed much disturbed at the loss of the 
house, and it so unsettled him that he wandered 
about from one place to another incessantly. In 
answer to friends' enquiries, he began to say his 
health required change, and certainly it failed sud- 
denly and rapidly. 

" When he died I found myself penniless. I 
tried teaching tor the means of subsistence, with 
but poor success. At last I came to this, the one 
little spot whose possession none will dispute 
with me." 

She sank back exhausted and closed her eyes. 

"But did you never hear from Captain Falk- 
land after your father's death ?" I enquired. 

"Never. In those days postal arrangements 
were deficient and transportation of news precar- 
ious. I did write, and enclose a paper containing 
news of my father's death and bankruptcy, to dif- 
ferent posts in India on the chance of Owen's 
regiment being stationed at any of them. But 
nothing ever came of it," 

The slow tears rolled down the worn face, and 
the portrait of the handsome young officer in the 
gay uniform was raised to the quivering lips. 

I stole out of the room. 
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VII. 

EXT day our patient was very fever- 
ish indeed. I abandoned all idea of 
leaving her. Betsy came running 
into the small kitchen, where she had 
left me stirring some concoction 
while she visited Miss Davenport, 
" I b'lieve she's wandering, poor 
To think of all her nerves must a'gone 
through, shut lip by her lone in this wild place | 
I'm sure it's no wonder if she's taken leave of her 
senses. Miss Una, if you're not frightened, J 
wish you would find out what she wants. She 
keeps asking for you and talking of swallows' 
nests all of a tumble." 

I left Betsy in more amenable company and 
went to Miss Davenport, whom I had not seen 
since taking a nap to replace my broken night's 
rest. 

I found her excited, but in possession of her 
senses. 

" Una," she said, as soon as she saw me, " an 
idea has seized me that I cannot shake off. 1 
wish you would look in the old swallow's nest. 
Perhaps there may be something left in it. It is 
the first of a group of five, directly beneath a 
young birch, to your right as you leave ; Glen- 
haven.' " 

Of course, I promised to go at once, hoping 
thus to soothe the excitement which was so bad 
for my poor old friend. On rny way, my heart 
sank as I considered the disappointment which 
inevitably awaited her. Needlessly I ran along 
the path till I stood before the high wall of dull 
yellow clay, and then I saw how impossible it 
was to reach it from below. I must retrace my 
steps till, at some sloping point in the bank, I 
could gain the higher ground. The birch, which 
stood out distinct and clear against the sky from 
below, was only one of many others up here. 
Besides, it must have grown considerably since it 
sentinelled the trysting place of Miss Davenport 
and her lover. Therefore, some little time was 
absorbed in determining its exact locality. Hav- 
ing done so, I found that the roots of itself and 
companions had so grown as to impose a difficulty 
in reaching the nests. I had to lie down, holding 
on to a bush, while I leaned over the edge of the 
cliff and poked a long, straight branch, with a 
forked twig at the end, into the hole. A handful 
of twigs, leaves and dust rewarded my efforts. 
No shred of paper appeared amongst these. I 
threw them away and commenced a fresh invasion 
of the nest. I was becoming interested enough 
to feel a likelihood of suddenly striking on some- 
thing more compact than the light dibris as yet 
brought to view, when a voice, stern and vibrat- 
ing startled me. 

" What are you doing there, young woman ?" 

I looked up and saw " my old gentleman." 
Always erect and stately he now towered above 
me. His usual pallor was replaced by a bright 
colour, while his eyes had lost the dimness ot 
abstraction and indifference and glowered at me 
with an intensity and lire that heightened the 
alteration in his aspect and made the appellation 
"old" seem all at once entirely absurd. 

My schoolgirl skill in accounting for a truly 
ridiculous position, left me very much at the 
mercy of the experienced disciplinarian, and he 
soon possessed himself of the purport of my mis- 
sion and its source. 

"Young lady," he said, ' 1 am certain there is 
nothing in that deserted nest. 1 will accompany 
you to your friend and myself inform her oi the 
fact." 

In vain I told him the lady was ill and could 
not see strangers, lie waved me on authorita- 
tively, and 1 was obliged to return with him to the 
cottage, supported by die hope that Hol.sy would 
be able to put him to rout. Showing the pei'U 
naeious visitor into the tiny parlour, I sought my 
lower of defence. Hut the wild hope af 'he siek 
woman lay watching at all the doors of sense, and 
a feeble voice cried, as I passed; "Come, Una, 
you must have something for rne, Don't kwp 
me waiting." 

Then, before there was time to turn, I heard a 
quick stride in the narrow passage, followed by ft 
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rapidly uttered cry from two voices across the 
chasm of the years. 

" Frances !" 

"Owen!" 

But even before that greeting, I knew, by some 
electric thrill from the intensity of the moment, 
that at long last the lovers had met. 

When, after the lapse of hours, Betsy insisted 
on my taking in some nourishment to the invalid, 
my feet were arrested on the threshold of the 
door by the attitude of the old soldier. 

He was 011 his knees at the bedside, his hands 
stretched far above his bowed grey head, as one 
reaching for what Heaven holds forever beyond 
grasp. 

A trembling step forward shewed me the de- 
licate, worn face lying back on the scarcely whiter 
pillows, the features looking nearly as smooth and 
clear-cut as in the companion picture to that lying 
on the coverlet and half clasped in the tense, rigid 
fingers. 

One glance at that set, calm and placid pallor 
and I knew, though my eyes saw it for the first 
time, that I looked on that against which nerve, 
pulse and heart throbbed and beat in passionate 
rebellious pain. 

VIII. 

few days after the loss of my dear old 
friend, a parcel was left at the door, 
with compliments and sin ceres t re- 
gards of Col. Falkland, whose name 
was that morning in the list of depart- 
ures for England. 

The package contained the old 
album, with a new inscription on a 
slip of mourning paper, " commending it to the 
care of Miss Una Gower, whose friendship for it's 
late owner, the sender believed, would make the 
book a merited and valued souvenir." 





K. A. C. 



RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 



Our readers may think, perhaps, that to enter 
fully into the beauty, pathos and solace of the 
following sonnet, they ought to have before them 
the painting of the same name on which it is 
founded, or, at least, an engraving of it. The 
artist is G. F. Watts, R. A., and " The Angel of 
Death" is one of his masterpieces. For our own 
part we take more comfort from the poem than 
we could ever take from the painting. Grand it 
assuredly is in conception and execution : even a 
feeble reproduction reveals that much. But no 
halo of promise, no gleams of iridescent light can 
lift the gloom of those terrible overshadowing 
wings. Very fine and very suggestive it is, but to 
us not hope-inspiring. The poem, in thought and 
expression, is admirable throughout, 

Thk Akokl of Dbath, 

Tired spirit, come ! Lo I the celestial light 
Kncompasseth thee, and above thy head 
A halo is. On earth they call thee dead. 

Alone thou art not for thy heavenly flight 1 

I, angel from on high, am sent for thee ; 
Kicircled now by my protecting arms, 
1 hear thee far beyond all earth's alarms - 

Thou weary soul, confide thyself to me ! 

Now and forevermare doth sorrow cease, 
And jealousy and envy, toil and strife, 
For the supernal Goodness reigns above. 

My touch shall ^ive thee everlasting peace ; 
And from my breath thou hast immortal life j 

My kiss ah, shrink not, . . is eternal Love ! 

Feb. iS8y MaM Moroan (Cowan l*a.) 

•Strange is the force of association, For some 
days after reading Miss Morgan's poem and look- 
ing at the engraving of the Academician's pic- 
ture which accompanied it, we were pulled to 



know why the poem and the picture affected us 
so differently, ft was to the wings we took ex- 
ception. They reminded us of something which, 
we felt assured, was not hopeful in its tendency. 
At last the mention of Omar Khayyam, in a poem 
to the memory of his translator or interpreter, re- 
called one of the pictures in Vcdder's Accompani- 
ment. It is the illustration of this quatrain ; 

So when the Angel of the darker drink 
At last shall find you by the river brink 
And, offering his cup, invite your mul 
forth to your lips to quaff— you shall not shrink. 

The wings of the angel in that picture, different 
though it is in other respects from that of Watts, 
have the same towering predominance, the same 
metallic lustre. We saw an engraving of it first 
in the Century. Some time after, through the 
kindness of a friend, we had the privilege of ex- 
amining the entire work. 

Here is the latter half of the tribute to Fitz- 
gerald in the Atlantic for May ; 

But from the dust in Omar's tomb 

A Fakir has revived a Rose, - 

Perchance the old ancestral bloom 

Of that one by the mosque which blows ; 

And from its petals he has caught 

The inspiration Omar knew, — 
Who from the stars his wisdom brought 

A Persian Rose that drank the dew. 

The Fakir now in dust lies low 

With Omar of the Orient ; 
Fitzgerald, shall we call him ? No ; 

" Twas Omar in the Occident !" 

We have just received from a trustworthy 
source the assurance that the " Songs and Poems 
of the Great Dominion," edited by Mr. W. D. 
Lighthall, will shortly be in the hands of the 
Canadian public. The book is succinctly charac- 
terized as comprising " poems and passages dis- 
tinctive of Canada, its scenery, life, races, history, 
the canoe, the forest, the toboggan, the settle- 
ments, the North-West." From what we know of 
the writer, we believe that the book will be as 
worthy of our land as it was in his power to make 
it. It will certainly be the most conscientious re- 
presentative collection of Canadian poetry ever 
issued from the press, and no good Canadian can 
afford to be without it. Those who would make 
sure of early copies would do well to send their 
names to Messrs W. Drysdale & Co., of this city, 
without delay. 

We have been favoured with a letter from Prof. 
Squair, of University College. Toronto, in which, 
after taking exception to some criticisms on his 
" Contributions to the Study of the Franco- 
Canadian Dialect," he adds that, having written 
to Mr. G.*L. Dick, a notary of the parish of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre, he received the following re- 
ply : 

" Le mot rale sert dans la bouche de cjuelques personnes 
a designer une branche d'arbre." 

" l.e mot annul doit se prononcer comme si le c etait 
remplace par un k mais vulgairement le <" se prononce 
conime g et par quelques uns comme ft* ,• entin le mot 
Irttblon se prononce vulgairement comme ewt'itfu." 

We gladly accept this confirmation of Mr. 
Squair's views, which were published in an excel- 
lent paper read before the Canadian Institute and 
included in its Proceedings. Delicate differences 
of pronunciation are sometimes hard to catch, but 
one who has given careful study to the subject 
like Professor Squair, or who has had some local 
peculiarity constantly forced on his attention, like 
Mr, Dick, must be accepted as witnesses that are 
above suspicion. For what object could they 
have in misrepresentation? We have read Mr. 
Squair's paper with much pleasure and profit. 

His friends in Montreal will be glad to hear 
about Mr. Douglas Siaden, He expects to be in 
Quebec early in June, and there he purposes re- 
maining for about a month, His next sojourn 
will be it* Toronto, whence he will see what is to 
lie seen in Ontario, Some time in September he 
will leave Montreal for Glasgow, where he is to 
deliver the first address before the Royal Scottish 
Society of literature, of which he was elected an 
honorary member just before coming to the Car- 
nival. 



Mr, Harry Watts gives an appreciative review 
of the life and work of the late George Frederick 
Cameron tn the King's College Record for March, 
The poet's brother and the editor of his " Lyrics" 
is editor of the Queen's College Journal. Mr. 
Goodridge B. Roberts, in the same number of the 
Record, does justice to the Rev. W. W. Campbell. 
Cameron was a Nova Scot tan. That province 
has yielded so many of our later singers that it is 
almost a surprise to learn that Mr. Campbell is a 
native of Ontario. 

" Jus et norma," These words having been 
written across the map of a newly surveyed dis- 
trict in Upper Canada, the words were adopted 
as the names of townships. In the Upper Canada 
Gazette for March 11, 1822, these three names, 
"Jus," " Et" and " Norma" were formally altered 
to " Barrie, w " Paimerston" and " Clarendon." 
Flos, Tay and Tiny, which are still the designa- 
tions of three thriving townships in the Peneian- 
guishene region, were given in honour of three of 
Lady Sarah Maitland's lap-dogs. Dr. Scadding, 
who mentions all these instances of capricious 
nomenclature, adds three others still more 
daringly disrespectful to posterity — " Yea," * No," 
and " Aye." These, too, it was deemed well to 
change, the substitutes being * Burleigh," " Grims- 
thorpe : ' and " Anglesea." 

The mention of Lady Sarah Maitiand recalls 
that ridiculous slip of Sir Archibald Alison's, 
who, having occasion to mention Sir Peregrine 
Maitiand among those who took part in the Duke 
of Wellington's funeral, actually set him down and 
allowed him to appear in print as '" Sir Peregrine 
Pickle." 

"Slack Tide," the poem by Miss Sophie M, 
Almon, which appeared in our last issue, is, as an 
accompanying letter of explanation from the 
author informs us, " literally true to nature." 
" It is," continues Miss Almon, " a bit of simple 
photography, and was written in my boat oneday 
last summer — a drowsy afternoon in August." 
This piece of personal history enhances manifold 
our interest in the poem. It is impossible not to 
perceive that Miss Almon has the true poetic gift, 
and no second-hand imitation. The warm eulogy 
of Prof. Roberts was fully justified. In another 
column we have more to say on the same subject. 



HUMOUROUS. 

Young Wife : " How the world moves I There's ! 
Gray, an old chum of mine, a graduate of the sonssas 
school, has just entered a medical college. She wilt soon 
he able to write M.D. after her same, Women are coming 
to the front, I tell you. Formerly, girls were laegtst no- 
thing but housekeeping." Young husband : " Yes, and 
now they're taught everything bat housekeeping." 

A patent medicine vendor, in a country village, wis 
dilating to a crowd upon the wonderful efficiency of his 
iron hitters. " Why," said he •* Steve Jenkins had only 
taken the bitters ewe week when he was shoved ir.to prison 
for murder, and what dives Steve do hu; open a vein in his 
arm and take iron enough oat of his blood to make a crow- 
bar, with which he plied the doors open and let himself not. 
Fact 1" 



Paradoxical 



seem, writes the veracious loe 



Howard, the prettiest model in Kew York is a coloured 
girl who lives in Yonkers. She is a perfect type of Africa's 
golden sand, with a low forehead, jet black eyes, expanded 
nostrils, thick Hps, white teeth, but, for aSl that, the most 
attractive in appearance, with a figure that is slatuesqaely 
superb. She stands straight as an arrow, is twenty years 
old, weighs 135 pounds, and is full of site and blood as it 
is possible for human nature to lie. letting the months of 
October, November and thence on to May she readiiy 
makes from $5 to $10 a day Rte days in the week. 

He was a very courteous man. 

With manners perfect quite ; 
No one was ever so urbane. 

Or could be more polite, 

To hear him murmur. "Thank yon, sit!" 
Was realty quite a treat ; 

To see him bow with inborn g*»s* 



Was happiness complete. 



Hut thoAwh a mm 



st point, 



Some time he's sure to slip 
'ram grace, and once a cruel fate 
Made e 



Sis .me isH'. 



For one i»J ft sweet girl said "Yes," 
(How strange are Cupid's pranks ."• 

And then ho lost her, once for »U, 
Because he murmured » thanks t" 
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Are Running a Series of 

CHEAP - * 
* EXCURSIONS 



From Stations in Quebec and Ontario 
To All Points in 



Manitoba, - 
The North West, 
British Columbia 



-AND- 



The Pacific Coast 



THROUGH TRAINS. 

X« C'astems Oelay or ExpeiiMP. 

Mm Quarantine So Transfers 
Quirk Time. Snperior Accommodation 



For rnrtfaer information apply to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway Ticket 
Ast'iit. 




SUPERFLUOUS. 

" Good bye, my dear ! Should I be prevented from getting home in time for 
supper [ will send you word ' " 

" Hardly necessary, dear, I took it already from your overcoat pocket." 




RUDGE AND COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 



t prices 



KKPAIRIXU A ISl»K«:iAI,TV a! 

All work guaranteed. Send for ca 

H. P. DAVIES &. CO., 22 Church St., 
Toronto. 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism and ail Nervous Diseases are 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRO CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to be the bestin 
the world. Consultation and catalogue free. 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Braces and 
Crutches kept in stock. 

A. NORMAN, 

4 QUEEN STREET E., - TORONTO. 



THE MEISTERSCHAFT 

SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

69 QUEEN ST. E., TOKOHTO. 
French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

Conversational knowledge in go weeks. Evening 
and day classes. 

Experienced Native Teachers. 

Special classes in French for persons going to the 
Paris Exposition. 
Address all communications to 

CHARLES T. PAUL. 



USE ? A™ BABY'S OWN Soap 



* GRAND OPENING * 

FINE MODERN FURNITURE 



* NEW I * RICH! * ELEGANT! * 

We do not hesitate to say, that we think we^have as^line a stock as any house in Canada. 



JSSI'KCriOX A Sit (JHITIVISM INVITE®. 

RENAUP, KING & PATTERSON 

(LATE WM. KING & CO.) 

no s62 craig street, 

„ =£ . Montreal 
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MANITOBA 



Its Railways, Cities, towns, post offices, schools, 
flouring and saw mills, grain elevators and all 
Topograph ical Features clearly shown on 

BROWN LEE'S 

NEW MAP OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCE 



This valuable map with 14 pages or indexing, folded and bound 

INTO SUBSTANTIAL COVER, f OH POCKET HF.rfHt.NCt, MAILED 
FREE TO ANY APOMCM ON RECEIPT OF 25 Ore 




J, H, BROWNLEE, D.L.S., Brandon, Man. 
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PARQUET FLOORING 



* By TEES & CO. • 
• THE DESK MAKERS. * 

300 St. Jame s St reet, Montreal. 

Inlaid Flooring of every description; Elegant and 
durable. See our REVOLVING BOOKCASES, 



DRINK LIFE-GIVING ST. LEON WATER? 

Wholesale Agencies: 
QUEBEC; Gingbas, Langlois * Co. 
MONTREAL: A. Poulin, 54 Victoria Square. 
TORONTO : Jas. Goon * Co., ,» & 6, Yonge St., 
and ,o,'A King St., W. 



G7TST0R-FLUID. 
Registered— A delightfully refreshing pre 
paration for the hair. Should be used 
daily. Keeps the scalp healthy, prevents 
dandruff, promotes the growth. A perfect 
hair dressing for the family, 25c per bottle. 
HENRY B. GRAY, Chemist, 

144 St, Lawrnncfi Main Strent. 



ARKER'S SHORTHAND SCHOOL. 



Hundreds of pupils have been placed in the best paa\. 
tions. Typewriting at 

BKNtlOtlGH'S TYPEWRITER AGKNOY, 

adjoining the School. Full particulars 111 Circular 
(or which please apply 

No. 47 King Street East, 

* Toronto. 
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ICTURESQUE 
SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 

THROUGH THE 




Magnificent Scenery 

— lit" TUB — 

LAURENTIDES. 

EXPRESS TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY 

TO AND FROM 

Roborval, Lake St. John. 

Good hotel aceomuiiHlittUin at l ake Edwtrd, 
Chainbord itnd Kiibrrval, Excellent tt?,ti 
ing for trout and freshwater salmon. 

The fiiiest Wheat Lands in Ccinmhi ai l » nm 
offend for sale by the Prwipefat <Joww- 
men! in the Lake St John Temtory, 

•#-Fok PARTICULARS 5BK ft usti 

J. R. MOIT. 

Secrelttry.aild Manager 



Al.iix. litKiiY, 

tien'l Freight and I'n 
It ■■• Imc. 



Agent, 
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In a recent lecture delivered before the Royal 
Colonial Institute. Sir Frederick Young, for so many 
years the Institute's energetic secretary, after indi- 
cating the vast extent of still unsettled territory In 
the Dominion, went on to speak of the diversity of 
nationalities constituting our population. "The 
true Canadian." he added, "would be evolved out 
of the admixture of nationalities thus brought to- 
gether, and their evolution would lie best helped on 
by merging them as quickly as possible into one 
]>eople." The remedy that Sir Frederick Young 
prescribes for the conflict of races in the Dominion 
is certainly very simple and very easily formulated. 
But we would like to know how he proposes to carry- 
it out. The races of the United Kingdom have for 
over eight centuries been occupying the compara- 
tively limited area of Great Britain. Ireland, the 
Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, and they are 
by no means homogeneous to-day. In Wales, the 
Scottish Highlands, the Isle of Man and the west 
and south of Ireland English speech has not yet 
asserted its unquestioned supremacy. " Pious 
variers from the Church " are not few and far be- 
tween. If Cornwall has lost its mother tongue, it 
clings to its right of private judgment, and if a 
fresh attempt were made to enforce uniformity of 
doctrine and worship, forty thousand Cornishmen, 
more or less, would want to know the reason why. 
The welding of a nation into one is a process that 
cannot be hurried by legislation. All the plans 
devised by successive British Governments to do 
away with differences of origin and creed have 
failed. Traditions and prejudices of race have 
wonderful vitality, and, when they are strengthened 
by intense religious feeling, they form a stronghold 
against which the assaults even of time itself may be 
powerless. 

It is, nevertheless, noteworthy that, if we except 
the aborigines and a few later accessions, such as 
the Hungarians, the Russian Mennonites, etc., the 
race elements in Canada prove, on analysis, to be 
almost identical with those of the United King- 
dom. The bulk of the French immigration of the 
17th century, which laid the foundation of the 
French-speaking section of our people, came from 
north of the Loire— from Normandy, Perche. Fi- 
eardy, Brittany, Beauee, etc. Now this, with 
Flanders added, k just the range from which, 
according to Dr. Beddoe, the army of William the 
Conqueror was drawn. The names of places in 
Normandy are found almost unchanged in parts* f 
England, So with the Celtic names in Brittany, 
they are, slightly modified, the place-names of 
Wales. Practically, of course, this kinship of the 
ancestors of French-Canadians with the ancestors 
of the later comers from the British Isles, does tiot 
firing the two communities any nearer together. It 



is simply of interest from a racial point of view, and 
it would be well if some of those who have been 
criticizing the Province of Quebec would give sonic 
heed to its ethnology, One of our French •< 'ana 
than confreres, after careful study of it, readies tin- 
conclusion that there was no conquest of Canada 
by England. The Normans conquered England J 
England's soldiers captured Canada ; Canada is a 
Norman- French province. The subject of race as 
affected by our Canadian climate, is ably treated by 
Dr. Kingston, who compares the Canadian French, 
English. Irish, Scotch and Germans with each other 
and with their kinsfolk across the ocean. 

In European diplomacy those nations thai have 
an autocratic regime, like Russia, or Germany, have 
a considerable advantage in dealing with a country 
like England in which the rule is that of respon- 
sible government. One ministry may make its 
voice heard with authority on questions in which 
England is concerned, but, an adverse vote, at a 
general election, may reduce it to silence and place 
in power a Cabinet of altogether different views. 
That the result has sometimes been the sacrifice of 
prestige and sometimes substantial loss in treasure 
or territory the history of recent years sufficiently 
proves. On this continent Canada occupies a 
somewhat similar position, and a question of which 
the solution would be welcome is hew the benefits 
of ministerial responsibility may be combined with 
a policy at once definite, permanent and secure in 
treating (so far as we can treat) with foreign states. 
It would lie well, indeed, if both in the mother 
country and the colonies all parties agreed to leave 
the attitude to be assumed in relation to inter- 
national questions outside of the range of party- 
politics. The taunt of jingoism would then lose its 
point and the temptation to forget the supreme duty 
of citizenship in order to gain a temporary party 
victory would no longer vex weak patriots. 

The winter attractions of Canada have been suf- 
ficiently pressed upon the attention of strangers 
during the last five or six years ; and the carnival 
movement is being succeeded by an agitation for the 
making known of our summer advantages and de- 
lights. The idea has taken hold of Winnipeg that 
something should be done to divert thither some 
portion of the usual pleasure travel during the com- 
ing season. We are glad to know that it is likely 
to take practical shape, and that the promoters of 
the scheme arc wisely bent on uniting the useful 
with the agreeable in their suggested programme of 
entertainments. One point will not: be lost sight 
of— the superiority of the prairie province and the 
embryo provinces beyond it as centres of wheat 
supply, of meat production, and of varied mineral 
wealth. The Manitoba Sun also proposes an 
historical exhibition, in connection with which we 
would suggest a portrait, gallery of noted explorers, 
discoverers, organizers, pioneers and naturalists who 
have contributed to the opening up of the North 
west. The Sun is right in advising the committee 
to drop the word V carnival," which would be a mis- 
nomer, if applied to a summer gathering. Our 
contemporary would make the sports (which must 
be a feature of the undertaking) subordinate to the 
display of Northwestern products, " The present, " 
concludes the Sun, " promises lo be a favorable year 
for an effort of this kind, and, as there is to he no pro- 
vincial exhibition, something of the character which 
we have indicated might well be promoted as an 
attraction for visitors from Ontario and elsewhere," 

The bill, brought forward by Mr. Weldon, M C u> 

enable Canadian authorities to return fugitives from 



justice to the country in which the olferis of which 
they may be accused was committed, and which is 
now the law of the land, is a step towards the 
establishment of an international mm) in Vivendi that 
would make it. impossible for any land, normally 
under the sway of law and order, to be a harbour 
of refuge for the scapegraces, boodlcrs and desper- 
adoes of its neighbours. At present it is neces- 
sarily one-sided, but. as its author pointed out, the 
giver or restorer loses little by what he declares his 
readiness to part with. The necessary complement 
of the measure will, it is to be hoped ( foUow in time. 
Meanwhile Canada has the satisfaction of having 
done her duty to the world and to herself. 

In spite of the protests that have been served 
against the tendency on the part of certain pro- 
moters of emigration in the British Isles to send us 
seekers of employment in excess ol any known 
demand for them, there is one class of labour that 
is, throughout the Dominion, rarely, if ever, abun- 
dant enough to meet the requirements of the mar- 
ket. That is the class of domestic servants. On 
this subject there is urgent need of an improved 
understanding between societies in Great Britain 
and those in Canada. Some of these organizations 
have already done something to remove the dis- 
crepancy in local centres, but a comprehensive 
policy can alone succeed in producing any marked 
change for the better. Manitoba and the North- 
west suffer much from this inconvenience. 

It might seem, at first sight, that the extension of 
Indian railways so as to bring the system of the In- 
dian Empire into line with the proposed system that 
is to develop the resources of interior China would 
be of slight, if any, interest to Canada. A little 
reflection, however, will convince any one who gives 
attention to the subject that to bring the seaports of 
China within a few days of Britain's Indian posses- 
sions must add materially to the prospects that our 
great Pacific highway may have of becoming Eng- 
land's chosen route to the hither as well as the far- 
ther east. Besides, in China alone there is scope 
for the extension of our own trade in directions 
hitherto hardly dreamed of. It is not, therefore, 
without some stirrings of not altogether unreason- 
able hope for a possibly not very distant future that 
we learn of a practical route for the construction of 
a. railway between India and China hieing assured 
by Mr. R. S. Hallett, who has been engaged in 
investigating the question, to the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Hallett spoke most hope- 
fully of the results that would arise from the opening 
up of railway connection between the two empires. 

That the Chinese, notwithstanding their apparent- 
ly Stoical patience, where they have an end to gain, 
can feel and show resentment for unfair treatment 
in a practical and telling way was proved by the 
marked falling off in the imports of American cotton 
during the last nine months. The loss sustained 
by American exporters during that period- which 
they attribute to the harshness, both in tone ami 
action, of the political exclusionists — amounted to a 
total of $ 1 ,27 2,5^9. 

The friends of higher education will ardently join 
with SirWiiliam Dawson in hoping that the endow 
merits to McGill University will increase, En a ratio 
corresponding jo the (rials of all kinds to which 

that great institution has been subjected for some 

lime past, It would also be well if all those who 
are generously disposed would imitate the good 
sense of the munificent donors of the Victoria H08 

pita! and so give thai they may themselves see the 

fruits of their open -handedness. As Dr. Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes puis it in " Parson Turelt's Leg- 
acy;" 

God bliss you, gentlemen, loam ui give 

Money to colleges while you live ; 

Don't be silly, and think you'll try 

To bother the colleges when you the, 

With codieil this, ami codicil that, 

That knowledge way starve, while law grows fat. 



THE AGE OF GREAT EXHIBITIONS. 

Notwithstanding the withholding of official co- 
operation on the. part of the monarchical powers, 
the French exposition of' 1889 promises to he not 
the least praiseworthy of the great World's Fairs of 
the 19th century. It was, doubtless, natural enough 
that Europe which had suffered from the chaos con- 
sequent on the Revolution should decline to par- 
ticipate in an undertaking devised especially in its 
honour. Even republicans may doubt whether the 
social upheaval that inaugurated the reign of " lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity " was not, with its wild 
frenzies of popular passion, its orgies of savage re- 
venge, its bitter and persistent war against all 
authority, a calamity to be deplored rather than an 
occasion for exultation. Thoughtful Liberals, like 
Dr. Goldwin Smith, have ceased to applaud it as 
the destined though blood-stained door through 
which the nations, with France at their head, were 
to advance from the rule of the despot to the rule of 
the people. The rule of the despot has not yet 
been abolished : the rule of the people is still on its 
trial. Great as have been the gains of the century 
in all that tends to place the interests of humanity 
above the interests of a class, it is, at least, imagin- 
able that its grandest triumphs might have been won 
as effectively by normal and peaceful development 
as by the disorder, violence and outrage which 
marked the events that began in 1789. 

Nevertheless, as it was in sequence of those 
events that France for the first time became a 
republic, and as the actual regime is. in a certain 
sense, the heir of the Revolution, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Government should have resolved to 
distinguish in some worthy way the hundredth 
anniversary of France's annus mirabiUs. Justifica- 
tion for the method chosen to commemorate the 
supposed starting-point of modern political ideas 
may be found in the fact that it was during the 
period of so-called popular sovereignty between the 
fall of the monarchy and the establishment of the 
first empire that the exposition of art and industry 
became an institution in France, To what nation, 
society or individual the idea first occurred it is 
needless to inquire. The honours are probably 
divided, not only between the countries of Europe, 
but between Europe and the East, between the 
moderns and tne ancients, and between the old 
world and the new. It is, however, in its inter- 
national and universal character, especially, that the 
great exhibitions of our day differ from all the more 
or less similar enterprises of any preceding age. 
Exhibits of raw materia), of machinery, of works ol 
art. of one or other industry or of several industries, 
have been given at various times in France, Fug- 
land and other countries during the last century and 
a half. One of our own intendants, M, f Hoequart, 
organized an exposition of Canadian products — 
minerals, woods, botanical specimens, grains, fruits, 
furs— which was opened in France in 17:59, and is 
doubtless, entitled to rank as tin.' first colonial exhi- 
bition held in Europe. In 1757 France had an art 
exhibition. In 1761 the English Society of Arts 
got up a collect!©!! of various kinds ol" machinery, 
hi 179H France held the first of a series of Indus 
trial exhibitions, but so far was it from inviting 



foreigners to Contribute that a medal was offered 
lor the invention that should ittfliel the Meverest 
blow on llrilish industry. In 1801, 1802 and 1 806 
tin.: experiment was repealed. Then there was a 
break which fisted till 1810, from which date 
France had exhibitions every live years. The ex- 
ample was followed on the rest of the continent — 
Prussia , Italy, Switzerland, Spain and Sweden get- 
ting up like displays. In 1828 England had an 
exhibition of arts and manufactures, and Ireland 
another in the following year. Though the results 
were not: so poor as tin; prophets of failure had fore- 
told, they were not so encouraging as the promoters 
desired. Such projects had, indeed, to struggle 
against much prejudice and apathy in a great part 
of the United Kingdom, even after the countries and 
cities of the continent had taken them up with enthu- 
siasm. I Hiring the generation between the accession 
of George I V. and the opening of the great exhibi- 
tion of r 85 r there had been some twenty-five 
national or local exhibitions on the continent. 
There was hardly a country in Europe that was not 
represented, while the United States and Canada 
had also a share in the movement. 

But as yet no government had departed from tra- 
dition to the extent of inviting neighbouring countries 
to take part in its exhibitions. That example Great 
Britain was to give the world. The proposal to 
admit foreign competition — to institute a :I World's 
Pair" — had again and again been made by the 
Society of Arts, but objections were as constantly- 
urged. The completeness and success of the Bir- 
mingham exhibition of 1849 made it all the more 
regrettable that foreigners had not witnessed it, and 
that English exhibitors had no opportunity oi com- 
paring their handiwork with that of their trans- 
marine neighbours and rivals. It so happened that, 
in the very same year, M. Buffet, the French Min- 
ister of Commerce, had been overborne on a like 
proposal. But the fact that such a proposal had 
been made across the channel warned the members 
of the Society of Arts that, if they did not act with 
despatch, some continental competitor would wrest 
from them the triumph on which they had set their 
hearts — of instituting a universal exhibition. Some 
of our older readers may recall the enthusiasm that 
for a time pervaded the world of work after the 
opening of the Crystal Palace. Certainly Paxton's 
grand edifice— -itself, in materials and design, an 
illustration of the union of strength and beauty, of 
art and industry— sheltered such a concourse of 
workers and such a variety of work— not to speak 
of the idlers — as few had previously dared even to 
dream of as possible. Not: since the lime of the 
Roman Empire had suck, a Babel of tongues dis- 
cussed subjects of Common interest- and even under 
the all-compelling genius of Roman sway types 
that showed themselves in London had not vet been 
heard of. It was a picture from Flaubert's " Sa 
lammbo," enlarged, intensified, and, best of all, civil- 
ized. 

Since 1851 the universal exhibition has made the 

round of the globe more than once- several times, 

indeed. France was the fust to follow suit. The 
Paris Exhibition of 1855 excelled that of London 
in its display of the works of living artists. In 
1K62, London again, and in 1867, Paris again, re 
vealed their resources and inventions side by side 
with the products of nature and skill from all over 
the world, Vienna's turn came in 1873; that of 
Philadelphia, in 1876, The kilter was, like the 
present French F.xposilion. a centennial celebra 
rion suggested by the hundredth anniversary ol 
the Declaration of Independence, It began a 



series of commemorations of which the end is not. 
yet. Two years later France had another great 
/exposition (/ntvcrsale~-Marxha\ MacMabon doing 
the honours as locum tcnem for his late master's 
heir, whenever he should come to his own again. 
But eleven years have made a radical change in 
the relations not only of the Bonapartists. but of all 
the monarchical parties to the French nation, and, 
in spite of Boulangism and of its own blunders, the 
republic under M. Carnoi seems fairly stable. 

For us the most interesting {joint in this retros- 
pect is the share that Canada has had in the suc- 
cessive exhibitions of nearly forty years. Natur- 
ally, it is with our ancient and present metropolis, 
with our fellow-colonists in other parts of the world, 
and with our neighbours and kinsmen of the United 
States, that we have had the closest relations. The 
story of our progress during the last half century 
might be gathered from the history of this exhibi- 
tion movement at home and abroad. Our Provin- 
cial and Dominion Exhibitions, beginning with that 
of Toronto in 1846, have kept pace with the gen- 
eral movement of the age. In one respect, how- 
ever, we have been left behind. Canada has as 
yet had no universal exhibition. But our day is 
approaching. If Melbourne and Cape Town can 
aspire to international exhibitions and centennial 
commemorations, surely Quebec, Montreal, To- 
ronto, Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg, Victoria and 
Vancouver, with records ranging from less than a 
decade to over three centuries may presume also to 
enter the lists. The year that crowns with the 
laurels of four centuries the brows of America's 
rediscoverer is also the year in which Montreal 
completes her quarter millennium of existence as a 
community. It will also close the first twenty-five 
years of the Dominion's career. Rarely does it 
happen to a city to have a plea thus triply strong — 
ces triplex— for a festival of felicitation and hope. 
To let it pass with its significance unrecognized 
would be a crime of Ihe-majesti to our young 
nationhood that would assuretily not go unpunished. 
The foundation of Montreal — though prompted by- 
devotion rather than by motives of an industrial and 
commercial character — was, in the nature of things, 
a grand Step towards the conquest of the continent 
that lay between the pioneers and the Pacific. 
Some years later the unforgotten taunt of " I .achine " 
was a prophecy destined to have fulfilment. And 
now the goal of promise is in view to earnest eyes. 
The celebration of 1892 will bring us appreciably 
nearer to it. But there is no time to lose. Three 
years will soon pass and then the world's eyes will 
be upon us. Let those, then, who would see Can- 
ada take that place in the industry, the commerce, 
the invention, the art. the science, the literature of 
the civilized world, to which her resources, her 
people, their origin and their annals entitle her, be 
up and doing, so that so rare an opportunity for one 
of the grandest celebrations of the century may not 
be forfeited by apathy or mismanagement. 

HON! SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 

Two doves that God created without stain, 
In whom no evil thought found ever rest. 
Were tilling in the sunshine, breast to breast. 
When, from above, a hawk swooped down amain, 
With bitter speech, their fondness to restrain. 

It Smirched their lives with foulest thoughts expressed 
And drove the two apart to east and west, 
Nor can time give them innoeenee again. 

Is there among the old one -.ingle heart 
Honest and guileless trustful of mankind. 
With any ereed in purity of soul ? 
Why must the old in innoeeney find 

Evil desires? Hawks that pure loves would part 
Should blame themselves 1 all's daikne^ to a mote, 
Ottawa, Art.h r W*». 
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TliK Hon. <;, W. Allan, Pfeakj i: Civ n u StNATl. - 
We present our readers in our present issue with a portrait 
of this Hon. George William Allan, D.C.L., Chancellor of 
tlit- University of 'Trinity College, Toronto, and Speaker of 
the Senate of the Dominion. This distinguished Canadian 
was bom, on the oth of January, iSas, in Toronto, where 
his father, a prominent figure among the pioneer settlers of 
Governor Simeoe's time, had settled, and where he resided 
till his death in 1853, In that city Mr. Allan, sr., was the 
first postmaster and the first collector of customs, and was 
for many years conspicuous among the leaders in commerce 
are! finance in Ontario. He served with credit in the war 
of 1813-15, holding the rank of colonel in the militia. He 
was, also, a member of the Executive Council, and during 
the administrations of Sir F. B. Head and Sir George 
Arthur, was a member of the Government. By his mother's 
side the Hon. G. W. Allan belongs to an old Loyalist lamily, 
his maternal grandfather. Dr. John Gamble, having been a 
surgeon in the Queen's Rangers. Mr. Allan was educated 
partly by private tuition, partly at Upper Canada College. 
In 1837, on the outbreak of the Rebellion, he entered the 
Bank Rifle Corps, of which Chief Justice Hagarty, Sir 
Thomas Gall and other notable men were members. Hav- 
ing completed his legal studies with honour, he entered the 
office of Messrs. Gamble and Bonbon, and was called to 
the Bar in Hilary term, 1S46. Before beginning practice, 
he travelled extensively in Europe and the East, including 
Egypt to the borders of Nubia, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, 
Turkey and Greece, and was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. In 1847 he served his native city as 
an alderman, and in 1865 was elected Mayor. In 185S' lie 
was returned to the Legislative Council for the York 
Division, a position which he retained till Confederation. 
He was chairman of the Private Bills Committee in the 
Council for several years. In 1S67 he was called to the 
Senate by Royal Proclamation, and has ever since been 
most active in attending to his public duties. He has 
served as chairman of the Private Bills Committee and of 
the Standing Committee on Banking and Commerce. Last 
year he was appointed Speaker of the Senate. Senator 
Allan has always been a devoted advocate of advanced 
education ami of all higher culture. He was among the 
earliest members of the Royal Canadian Institute, to whose 
publications he has contributed and of which he has l>een 
president. Of Trinity College he has ever been a warm 
friend and supporter. He has done much to promote and 
encourage the study of art, has been president of the Ontario 
Society of Artists and of the Art Union of Canada, and his 
collection is one oi the finest in the Dominion. Horticulture 
is largely indebted to him, and his interest in volunteer 
and militia matters has never flagged since in boyhood he 
defended his country against aggression. He is lieutenant- 
Colonel of" the Regimental Division of East Toronto and an 
honorary member of the Queen's Own. Mr. Allan is a de- 
voted communicant of the Anglican Church, in the mis- 
sionary work of which he takes an active share. The 
Speaker of the Senate married, when quite young, the third 
daughter of the late Sir John Robinson, Bart., Q.C, Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada. That lady having died, while 
sojourning at Rome in 1852, he married again, in 1857, the 
third daughter of the Rev. F. Schreiber, formerly of Broad- 
well Lodge, Essex, England. He has a family of three 
sons and three daughters. 

The Hon. Thomas Rvan, Senator.— This esteemed 
gentleman, whose portrait our readers will find on another 
page of the present issue, was born at Ballinakill, in the 
County Kildare, Ireland. Having completed his education 
at Clongowe College, he came to Canada. Engaging in 
commercial pursuits, he became a leading member 'of the 
firm of Ryan Bros. &■ Co., with which he was associated 
until the year 1863. In the same year he presented himself 
as a candidate for the representation of the Victoria division 
in the Legislative Council, and, being elected, retained his 
seat in that body until Confederation. In 1867, after the 
passage of the British North America Act, Mr. Ryan was 
called to the Dominion Senate by Royal Proclamation. 
Both under the union of" the two Canada* and under the ex- 
isting federal regime, the Hon. Thomas Ryan has com- 
manded respect for his ability and integrity. 1 le has always 
been an earnest and independent student oi" public questions, 
and bis judgment, especially on subjects connected wish 
commerce and finance, has in genera! been found to be 
correct. In 1805, when it was deemed advisable to send 
commissioners to the West Indies, Mexico and Biazil, with 
a view to opening up trade relations between those countries 
and Canada, Mr. Ryan was Delected as one of the delega- 
tion, He was chairman of the meeting of deputies from 
British North America, held at Detroit 'cm the occasion of 
the faUs Hon. Joseph Howe's memorable address. He has 
always taken a warm interest U) the advancement of educa- 
tion in this province, and has for years been one of the 
members of the Catholic Committee of the Council of pub- 
Ik instruction, In politic* Mr, Ryan is a Conservative, 
He Isolds tin- rank of I jeutcn.-im Coloijid in the militia. In 
1871 !«; married Wilhelmtmt, second daughter of M, Charles 
W, I', fie Monteuacfi, grand/I a .tighter of the late Baroness 
Ae Umffitmi) and relict of (he late M. Olivier Pet mult de 
Uniere, of Montreal, 

tm Hon, k. B, UKKK.V, SmmeW, -The Hon. Robert 



Barry Dickey, Senator of the Dominion, whose portrait 

we have (he pleasure of presenting to our readers, was 
born in Amherst, Nova Scotia, where he still has his 
home, on the loth of November, l8lt, His lather, Mr. 
Robert McGowan Dickey, represented Cumberland for fif- 
teen vents in the Nova Scotia Legislature, voluntarily re- 
tiring in 1851, His mother was a daughter of Major Thai, 
Chapman. By the father's side Senator Dickey is of Irish 
descent, his grandparents coming from the County Antrim, 
in Ulster j his mother's family was from Yorkshire. Both 
families are largely represented among the descendants of 
the eighteenth century settlers in Colchester, Hauls and 
Kings counties, To his grandfather belongs the honour of 
devising the mode of reclaiming vast tracts of marsh land in 
the last mentioned county. Mr. Dickey was educated at 
Truro and Windsor. At an early age he was articled to the 
late Judge Stewa t, of the Vice Admiralty Court, then a 
successful practitioner at Amherst, with whom, in conse- 
quence of his youth, he had to serve six years before being 
old enough for admission as an attorney. Called to the 
Bar in 1 834, he soon succeeded to a lucrative practice and, 
in 1863, was made Q.C. He has been registrar, surrogate 
and judge of probate for nearly a quarter of a century. In 
185S and 1865 he was a delegate from the Nova Scotia 
Government to the Colonial Office in connection with the 
Intercolonial Railway. lie was also delegate to the 
Charlottetown and Quebec conferences relative t'o the feder- 
ation of the provinces. Though in favour of union, he de- 
clined to sign the Quebec resolutions, as unfair to the 
Maritime Provinces, but, after their modification, he sup- 
ported the union in the Legislative Council, of which body 
he was a member from 1 858 till the passage of the British 
North America Act in 1867. His earnest interest in all 
questions affecting the public weal and his firmness in sup- 
porting what he believed to be right, may be seen by the 
record of his share in the debates and votes of his time. In 
1867 he was called to the Senate by Royal Proclamation. 
Senator Dickey has been associated with some of the most 
important business enterprises in his native province, such 
as the Spring Hill Mining Company. He is at present a 
sharegolder in the Amherst Boot and Shoe Factory. He 
has travelled extensively in the United Kingdom and on the 
Continent of Europe, and has crossed the Atlantic some 
thirty somes. He is a steadfast member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and is a Conservative, but both in religion and 
politics his views are broad and generous. Senator Dickey 
married in October, 1844, Mary Blair, third daughter of the 
Hon. Alexander Stewart, C.B., and has three sons and two 
daughters, all of whom, save the youngest son, are married. 

Tut: Hon. David Mills, LL.B. The name of the Hon, 
David Mills is familiar to all readers of our Parliamentary 
proceedings as one of our most earnest and eloquent public 
men. He was born in Oxford township, Kent county, Ont., 
on the 18th of March, 1831. The family to w hich he be- 
longs is one of that race of enterprising settlers who, after 
the American Revolution, chose one or other of the regions 
newly opened in the Maritime Provinces and in Upper Can- 
ada as their future home. Nathaniel Mills had a trial of 
both, for he first took land in Nova Scotia, where he 
married the daughter of Capt. Harrison, of Cumberland 
county. In 1817 Mr. N. Mills, with several others, moved 
to the western part of Upper Canada, making his home in 
Oxford township, on Talbot road, wdiere he married again 
and lived till his death, in i860. Mr. D, Mills, who is 
Irish by his mother's side, was educated at Michigan Uni- 
versity, at which excellent institution he took the degree of 
LL.B. In 1856 he was appointed superintendent of schools 
for Kent county, a position which he held with acceptance 
to the educational authorities and the public until 1867, 
when he was chosen to represent Bothwell in the House of 
Commons. On the appointment, in 1876, of the Hon, D. 
Laird as Governor of the Northwest Territories, Mr. Mills, 
at the Hon. Mr. Mackenzie's request, assumed Charge of the 
Department of the Interior, an office which he retained 
until the resignation of the ministry in 1871. Mr, Mills is a 
barrister by profession, though his career has been chiefly 
devoted to education, to journalism and to politics. Since 
1882 he has been chief editorial writer on the London 
Advertiser, He is also the author of several pamphlets, 
such as "The Present and Future Prospects of Canada" 
(1.860), and "The Blunders of the Dominion Government in 
Connection with the Northwest Territories" (1871), In the 
House of Commons Mr, Mills is known as an eilective de- 
baler, His grasped public questions is based on careful 
study and the habit of independent thought. As an antag- 
onist, if is no play to meet him. Bui though ft sturdy de- 
fender ol his views, Mr, Mills bears no malice, and Ids 
friends arc not limited to his own side in polities. In i860 
he married Miss M.J. Brown, ol Chatham, by whom he is 
the father of three sons and three daughters, On another 
page our readers will find Mr. Mills' portrait, 

i.lK.i T.-Col. AhOHSSO VVKJUIIT, M. I'. This gentleman, 
whose portrait our readers will find in another part, of this 
number, has long been intimately associated with the pro 
gress of Ottawa County, His grandfather, Philemon 
Wright, was the founder of the village ol Hull, whither he 
had come from Wobiun, Massachusetts, in 1707, Soon 
after his, arrival, hr engaged in the lumber business, In which 
he carried on extensive operations, I lis services in 1 he de- 
velopment of the country were appreciated by his being 
elected its first representative in the Legislature of this 

province, Bytown, now the cilyol Ottawa, the capital of 
the Dominion, had, meanwhile, begun to grow up on Hie 
opposite side of I lie river, anil the country around had 
awakened from lis obscurity and became the seal of ti thriv 
ing papulation, For the example of Philemon Wright had 
been contusion!,, and other men of entelprisc had invested 



their capital and given employment to hundreds In the same 
great lumber industry, Lieut, -Col, Tiberius Wright was a 
son of the founder of Hull, and the father of Col, Alonzo 
Wright, whom, as soon as his education was completed, he 
associated with himself in business. The grandson of 
Philemon Wright inherited the energy and resource of hi, 
race, I le. has always interested himself in agriculture has 
been president of the County of Ottawa Agricultural Society 
and a director of that of Ottawa city. Though he has 
ranged himself on the Conservative side in politics, he is by 
no means a narrow-minded partisan, but, on the contrary a 
man of broad views. In his political career he hasaimed'at 
utility rather than display, yet, when occasion calls for it 
there are few members of the House of Commons who eat) 
speak with more point, vigour and grace of style. His 
speech on the varied wealth of Canada, the beauty of its 
scenery and the grand destiny that awaits it, prompted by 
an early trip across the continent on the Pacific Railway is 
memorable amongst the deliverances of our parliamentary 
orators. Mr. Wright married Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Nicholas Sparks, of Ottawa, In social life Mr.and Mrs, Wright 
are universally esteemed for their hospitality and courtesy. 

Oui Canal, Grand Rivkr.— Whoever would know the 
physical geography of the Wetland Canal and its history 
from the turning of the first sod in 1824 till the dawn of the 
modern epoch, should read the "Biography of the Hon. \V. 
H. Merrill, M.P.," by his son. Eor its scenery, along" the 
whole course of both the older and the later waterways, we 
must take a summer ramble or trust to the impression's of 
artists like Mr, Watts. The two engravings which will lie 
found elsewhere are as strikingly suggestive of old associa- 
tions as they are happy in their revelation of a natural beauty 
that never grows old. Mr. J. W. H. Watts is one of the 
most meritorious of our landscape painters. We gave his 
portrait recently as a member of the Royal Canadian Aca- 
demy, which he has been since its formation. 

Lock.master's House, Grand River, Ont.— So the 
artist surmised. Whether the surmise be correct or not, 
Mr. Watts has made a fine picture, full of sympathy with 
nature and of veneration for the genius loci. 

Toronto Football Club (Rugby).— This club has 
been, and is, so well known throughout all Ontario, that in 
preparing a photo of its members in this issue we feel sure of 
pleasing a large number of our readers. The club is an old 
one, and has always been one of the leading teams since the 
formation of the Football League. Last year football in 
Toronto waned, and little interest was manifested as com- 
pared with former years. For the coming summer the 
promise of a successful team is good. At a recent meeting 
of the club, Col. Sweeny, president of the Argonaut Rowing 
Club, was elected, also, president of this club, and his well 
known push and energy as an enthusiastic sportsman is bound 
to make it succeed. The average weight of the team is 1 S S 
pounds, and a jollier lot of popular fellows cannot lie fouiid 
than the T. F. C. The engraving is from a photograph by 
J. Eraser Bryce, from whom we have had many contributions 
to this journal, among others, Agnes Thomson, the Stanley 
Reception Croup in Toronto, the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, etc. Mr. Bryce is an artist as well as a photographer. 

Low Tide. — This engraving of the fine picture of Baudit 
explains, itself. The stranded craft, the somnolent oxen 
waiting placidly till the unlading is finished and they hear 
the only language -an uncouth tongue to all but themselves 

and their masters- that they have learned, the sun making a 

halo through the sombre sky that lightens up the "shores of 
the barren sea," and other details needless to indicate make 
an effective tout ensemble. In technique there is much to 
admire in the execution of water beach and mottled cloud. 

High Bridge, Roskdai.e, Toronto. Rosedale, which 
offers so many tempting glimpses to the artist's pencil, is in 
one of the most delightful spots in the neighbourhood of 
Toronto. It takes its name from Rosedale House, formerly 
the home of Mr. Stephen Jarvis, Registrar of the province, 
and afterwards of his son, Sheriff Jarvis. The old mansion, 
still or recently to be seen, a conspicuous feature in the 
landscape, was always noticeable for the romantic character 
of its situation, on the crest of a precipitous bank overlook- 
ing deep w inding ravines. The bridge in our engraving is 
not the only one spanning the ravines, whose many-sided 
beauty is the charm of this suburban wilderness.' The 
bridges of Rosedale are a study in themselves. 

Thk Horticultural Gardens, Toronto, These gar- 
dens, which have for some years past been owned by a com- 
pany called the Toronto Horticultural Society, occupy a 
great part of the quadrangle between Gerrard, Sherhoume, 
Carlton am) Jarvis streets, and contain ten acres of land, five 
of which were in 1S5O conveyed by deed of gift to the 
society by the lion, G, W, Allan (whose portrait appears in 
this number), the other live being purchased some time after 
by the City Council and leased to the society. The gardens 
are tastefully laid out and carefully tended, and Offet a 
pleasant spot for rest or recreation to the people ol the city. 
A stately pavilion (conspicuous in our engraving), in ilk- 
style of the Crystal Palace, and three storeys high, is adapted 
to the use of concerts and other entertainments, Another 
feature ol the gardens is a fine fountain, which add* not a 
little to the ornamentation of the grounds, Kwepl while 
specially engaged lor some amusement to which admission 
is obtained by paying, these spacious, handsome and healthy 
grounds arc open to the public, 

(>N THE. Hatistan Rivkk. Rising in Quebec county the 
Hnliscaii makes its way to the St, Lawrence, into which it 
pours its waters near the bridge that bears its name. Near 
Its head waters are lakes abounding in lish, Ualteaux 
ascend the river as far as St, Genevieve, The scenery of 
the river is varied and in places extremely picturesque, as 
our engraving shows. 
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Cam Eternity. This stupendous prcvmmuory is, as 
mosi of out readers :uv aware, situated on the south shore of 
iho S&§»fc&&y, some forty utiles from its mouth. The water 
j» this part of the river is remarkably deep in some places, 
i,ooo leeL Charles Sangster has well described the grandU 
eur of the scene : 

X.-tlurc has here put on b cr royalest tUtss, 

Ami C&EKi KtWfiUy looms gratuity up, 
I^Ske a gttu reigning in the Wilderness, 

HoUlmj; commiinion With the ctfattmt cope* 
Interpreting the stars' dreams t ;»s they npc 

Thdr silver j»:itt;H, where stand his royal kin, 

ifc # * * & *: ■# ijl 

A ileep ami overpowering solitiule 

Ueigns undisturbed along the varied same, 
A wiklernes?. of beauty, stern and rude. 

In undulating swells of wavy green ; 
Soft, ;ury slopes, hold, massive ;tnd serene : 

Rich in wild beauty and sublimity, 
From the lair summits in their piney sheen 

Down to the shit do us thrown by rock ami iree 
Along the dark, deep wave (hat slumbers placidly. 



AUSTRALIA. 

Progress, People and Politics. 

Part V. 

As illustrating the difference between conditions 
as they exist in Australia, and as we may imagine 
them to be, the following description of a. squatter's 
home by Mr. James A. Fronde is well worthy of 
quotation : 

" We imagine a wild track of forest, a great pas- 
toral range ; a wooden hut run up in the midst of 
it ; men, dogs, horses, cattle, all semi-savage ; bush- 
rangers not far off; the native blacks retreating 
before an advancing civilization ; and the rude hos- 
pitality of nomad settlers." What is the reality? 
" Picture to yourselves high-trimmed hedges of ever- 
green : a sight at intervals of a sheet of water over- 
hung with weeping willows ; what might have been 
an ancient Scotch manor-house, solidly built of 
rough hewn granite, the walls over-run with ivy and 
climbing roses ; a clean mown and carefully watered 
lawn ; tennis court and croquet ground ; everything 
as perfect in the house and out as could be found in 
the country residence of an English nobleman." 

The position of the planter is. in many respects, 
and has, I think, in the hotter parts of the continent, 
many points of resemblance to that of the southern 
planter of twenty-five years ago. In the Mackay 
district of Queensland a planter recently cleared in 
one year $200,000 profits on his crops, and in the 
succeeding year sold one of his plantations for 
$475,000, and the other one for $425,000. The 
sugar industry of this colony is a most important 
one, the total value of sugar grown in 1882 and 1883 
being ten millions. While, however, the profits are 
heavy, the trade itself is one involving an enormous 
outlay of capital, with a heavy current expenditure, 
and is absolutely dependent upon a supply of col- 
oured labour. This is obtained by importing 
natives, or " Kouakas," from the South Sea Islands 
and hiring them for a term of three years. The 
nati ve blacks are practically useless as labourers, and 
much of the plantation work is of such a nature that 
white men will not. or cannot, perform it. Much 
anger is felt, however, by the labouring classes of 
Queensland at these importations, though it is well 
known that without some such assistance the sugar 
industry would speedily become a thing of the past. 

Agitation has set in by these classes for Legisla- 
tive action in the matter, and this in turn has caused 
a movement amongst the planters for the separa tion 
of North Queensland from the southern portion of 
the colony, which would apparently solve the prob- 
lem, at least for the present, as all the sugar districts 
lie in the northern part. 

Perhaps the phase of Australian life least known 
to us on this side of the globe is that of mining. 
Romantic and exciting was the wild rush of thirty 
years ago to the Victorian gold fields, Less inter- 
esting but. more fruitful is the steady toil of to-day. 
Who lias not heard of Ballarat, the Eldorado of" that 
early period, the diggings where adventurers from 
all parts of the world (few upon the soil with their 
pick;-; and shovels, sonic to light on nuggets which 
made them millionaires, some to toil on unrewarded 
until they dropped to the ground. It is now the 
second city in Victoria and a prosperous town of 
40,000 people, kockhampton, the second largest 
town in Queensland, owes its existence to a rush of 
miners caused by a rumored discovery of gold, lit 
a short time there were more than 50,000 men de- 
posited by steamers on the banks' of the Pttssroy, 
with little or no means of procuring food and small 



chance of getting away again. The result was the 
founding of the present city. The career of the 
miner is a peculiar one. Toiling on day after day, 
week after week, undismayed by failure and often 
undated by success, until the moment comes when 
something compels him irresistibly to squander all 
that he has gained. The instant this happens he 
knocks off work and a strange change seems to 
occur; not only does the gold which he has taken 
such pains to collect become worthless, but appar- 
ently it becomes an encumbrance which some hid 
den law of his nature obliges him to get rid of 
without delay. The history of these new colonies 
teems with examples in every profession and occu- 
pation of money quickly made and lightly lost ; of 
vast fortunes squandered in the attempt to increase 
them; and of men who, starting with nothing, have 
by their own exertions and perseverance amassed 
colossal wealth. 

Numerous as are the instances of enormous 
wealth gained in mining, the history of the Austra- 
lian colonies perhaps does not afford a score of ex- 
amples where money so gained has not done more 
harm than good. An incurable mania for wild 
speculation, or else a career of mad dissipation, 
seems to be the usual result. One instance I will 
relate on the authority of a recent traveller. A 
miner struck gold one day. In a short time he was 
in receipt of $2,500 a day from his claim and con- 
tinued at that figure for a long period. If he had 
simply waited and held on to his money as it came 
in, he would ha ve soon become one of the richest 
men in Queensland. He taught himself to read 
and write, but instead of settling into a quiet and 
useful citizen took to wild speculations in other 
mines, in race horses, in wheat — in almost every- 
thing; drank very heavily, and finally completed 
his downward career (so goes the story) by becom- 
ing a member of the Legislative Assembly at Bris- 
bane. His bankruptcy was announced a short 
time ago. Comment is unnecessary. 

The Mount Morgan mine in Queensland may be 
taken as an example of the wealth which lies in 
Australian soil. This discovery of gold is said to 
have been the largest and richest in quality ever yet 
made in any part of the world. A ninth share in 
the property lately sold for $155,000, a price much 
below its value, the purchaser being one of the 
shareholders. It is estimated that the top lode or 
seam of gold alone will yield over $45,000,000 of 
clear profit. Queensland besides is rich in the 
possession of beautiful brilliants, garnets, sapphires, 
topazes and diamonds, while a patch of diamond 
country in New South Wales is said to have yielded 
recently in the course of a year upwards of 4,000 
of those precious stones. 

Toronto. J. ('ami 1 r Hopkins. 

— » » , — , 

GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 

Queen's Hall, May 13th and 14th. 

The concerts to be given on the 13th and 141ft of the 
present month by the distinguished young prima donna, 
Emma juch, and the famous artistes that accompany her, 
will draw without urging those who know who Miss Juch is 
and tlic rare talent by which she is supported. The young 
prima donna's impersonations of Marguerite in '• Faust," of 
Eurydice in "Orpheus," of Elsa in " Lohengrin," and in 
several other characters which can only he interpreted by 
consummate genius thoroughly cultivated, have made her 
name a household word with all lovers of sweet sounds 
throughout this continent, in fact, it is not too much to 
describe Miss Juch as the foremost American soprano both 
oil the concert and operatic stages. With Madame Terfise 
Herbert Foerster (prima donna soprtuia), Mr. James II. 
Kiekelson (tenor), Signor (i, t'ainpanari (baritone), Mr. U. 
Babcoek (bass), it might be thought, that Miss Inch was the 
central figure in a combination not often brought together, 
lint there is more still to give it strength and prestige. 
Signor Jules IVrotli, who is also of the festival company, 
is the most ('anions tenor heard in the New World since 
WttChtel, and Miss Adelc Aug der * *he, whose lingers will 
touch the piano (a " Steinway "), is the protegee of Von 

liiltow ami of Utet, Hie conductor is Mr. Carl Zerrahn. 

The violinist and violoncellist are Messrs, M, Hcndix and 
V. Herbert, 'the Grand Symphony orchestra consists of 
some of lite most eminent musicians from the orchestras 
of Boston and New York, We trust thai Mr, C. A, Hnrrtss, 
who l»e. made I he arrangements for the festival, wall re- 
ceive that appreciation from the Montreal public to which 
his enthusiastic devotion to the promotion of the highest 

musical culture in the city entitles him, for details see 

announcement in our advertising columns, Tickets and full 
particulars may be obtained at Nordheimcr's music ware 
house, |Kj;{ Notre I lame street. Subscription lists will be 

found at the Windsor and othci hotels and at the music store*, 




The Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford, is pre- 
paring for the press some more journal.* of her grandfather, 
Sit Walter. 



Mr. Kroude's Irish romance, just published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green &• Co., is called -The Two Chiefs of 
Dumboy; an Irish Romance of the Last Century' ami is 
said to tie the story, dramatised and embellished, of a real 
episode in the annals of English rule in Ireland. 

'the Hon. Eugene Schuyler publishes in the May Scrihntr'i 
some very interesting reminiscences of ' Count Leo Tolstoi 
I'wenty Years Ago." when he was one of a remarkable group 
of Russian writers. Mr. Schuyler wa> a visitor at Tolstoi's 
home, and had many long and intimate conversations with 
him, which are now, for the first time, published. 'Use re- 
collections will be concluded in tire June number. 

In The Antiquary, Mr. Philip Norman has commenced a 
'series of illustrated papers on 'London Sculptured House 
Signs.' The author has found about forty of these relies 
ol the seventeenth century, and notes the similarity betw een 
them and the sculptured signs used by the Romans, for in- 
stance, the well-known terra cotta has relief of two men 
carrying an amphora, and the figure ot a goat at Pompeii. 

Mr. G. G. Gribble, in a communication to the Literary 
World, writes of the plan of binding magazine articles: "I 
introduced the plan mentioned some few years since into my 
own small collection, and I am pleased to find it endorsed 
by such good authorities. I have found it convenient to 
make separate volumes of articles, say forty or fifty, on any 
favorite author or subject, and separate volumes of miscel- 
laneous articles, of which I might have two or three only on 
one subject. I have had bound up with the articles a few- 
clean sheets of suitable paper, and on these write an index. 
I heartily join in the appeal to publishers not to allow the 
articles to overlap. 

'The Archalogical Review contams a contribution from 
Major C. R. Condor on 'The Three Hieroglyphic Systems' 
— the Egyptian, the Cuneiform, and the Altaic or Hittite. 
He has reached the conclusion that the Altaic is more primi- 
tive than either of the others — '(l) because of the fewness 
of the emblems ; (2) because there do not appear to be any 
determinatives, the writing being ideographic rather than 
syllabic ; (3) because of the pictorial character of the em- 
blems ; (4) because of the method of arrangement of the 
vv riting in lines running horizontally, while the words are in 
vertical columns : this is the old Akkadian arrangement of 
the texts at Tell Loh ; (5) .the absence of "included" or 
clearly compound emblems,' 

Mrs. Wyndham Hill, authoress of "Checkmated," etc., 
of the New Zealand and Australian press, is now, says the 
West Middlesex Standard, on a visit to Eating with a view 
of collecting material for her work. She has visited Kew 
Gardens, and expresses herself as much pleased with the 
wonderful manner in which Miss North has executed her 
work in so naturally depicting with the brush the wilst 
flowers of every land. Mrs. Hill has been a world-wide 
wanderer, and has seen these children of the wilds growing 
in their native beauty. Mrs. Hill passed through America 
during the terrible blissard. She has during the pas! three 
months "done" Ireland in the face of open rebellion against 
the Coercion Act, and thrilling stories she tells of her ex- 
periences. 

In his work on the Philosophy of Mysticism, translated 
into English by Mr. C. C. Massey. Ilerr Carl du Pre! has 
some interesting remarks on the phenomena of dream life. 
"Our ordinary waking consciousness depends on the cerebral 
nervous system, and our nerves are only capable ot" convey- 
ing a number of impressions in a given time. In dreams it 
is quite otherwise. Napoleon was asleep in his carriage 
when an infernal machine exploded under it. The report 
roused him from a long dream in which he vras crossing the 
TagHamento with hisarmy, and was received by the cannon 
of the Auslrians, so that he sprang up w ith the exclamation : 
• We arc undermined,' and awoke, the whole of this dream 
must have occurred in the moment of awaking, anil the in- 
stances of people recalling the events of their w hole life in 
drowning are familiar. From this du Prel argues that our 
dream consciousness is independent of the cerebral nervous 
system, and has a dUcent measure oi time from that which 
prevails in our waking states. 

Mr. A, S. Arnold, in his biography ol Carlyle, sides very 
decidedly with the husband in the little difference known as 
the Ashburtou affair : ft mattered not how many heroes she 
found, so long as he religiously never found another heroine 
but Jane Welsh Carlyle. Rut. ...a lady appears upon she 
scene, every whit her equal in intellect, vivacity, personal 
graces, and conversational powers ; uuy, mure than that, 
her superior in some things personal and in all things tern 
poral superior Iw birth, rank, wealth ami influence, That 
this lady generously shared with her all her earthly advan- 
tages, treated her with marked attention, showered l>enetitv 
upon them both, in no way mitigated the envy, hatred and 
malic* burning so biliously in JeanntVs rebellious little heart. 
This trial proved her heart was narrow narrower even than 
her husband ever dreainl it could be, the terrible eltect of 
this ever smouldering jealousy towards this generous, s\ anti- 
thetic, and gifted lady, spoilt many years of leunnie's life, 
alienated her from her uticlwugeahSo, faithful husband, and 
turned all the sweets of friendship to gull, 
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WILLIAM KIRBY. 

Brief mention bus already been made of the 
paper on William Kirby. the author of "The 
Chien d'Or," -The U. V,.", " Pontiae," and other 
works in prose and verse, read by Mr. \Y. 1 >. Light- 
hall, before the Society of Canadian Literature. 
We are happy t« be able, in this issue, to present 
our readers with the substance of it 

William Kirby is one of that generation of our 
(ittfratturs which may be called the earliest. That 
generation, including Heavysege, Sangster. Mc- 
Laehlan, Mrs. Moodie. Haliburton. and some 
whose names are too near our Society for conven- 
ient mention, stood mainly in the peculiar position 
of having brought their culture and talents into the 
country from the mother-islands, but of having also 
— almost all — through long residence, developed an 
attachment of great strength to Canada. How 
complete their adoption of the new nationality was 
is one of the interesting features of their works. 

The author of "The Chien d'Or," our finest 
novel, is no longer a young man. His family emi- 
grated to America while he was a boy, in 1832. 
leaving his English birthplace, Kingston-upon-Hull. 
He had the advantage of studying in Cincinnati 
under a celebrated schoolmaster, who taught litera- 
ture and philosophy and who is said to have ke].)t 
a remarkable and somewhat famous institute. Wil- 
liam Kirby then came to Montreal for a short time 
and. in 1829. established himself in Upper Canada, 
where he was editor, for twenty years, of the 
Niagara Mai/. In that beautiful and historic, 
place, in the neighbourhood of the great Falls and 
of the battlefields of Queenstown Heights and 
Lundy's Lane, he was wonderfully drawn to the 
traditions of the Loyalists. This was partly due to 
his own descent, partly to the tact that he had mar- 
ried into a family which had greatly distinguished 
itself on the Loyalist side during the Revolutionary 
struggle. The first fruits of his reflections on the 
theme which had such an attraction for him was a 
poem entitled "The U. E.", a long epic in twelve 
cantos and in Spenserian stanzas. Though defec- 
tive in fire and literary finish, it is valuable as a 
series of pictures of Loyalist personages and times. 
Interspersed here and there are graphic descrip- 
tions — a genre which is one of our author's fortes. 

Mr. Kirby's chief work is, undoubtedly, the novel 
so well known as •• The Chien d'Or, or " The Golden 
Dog." In the course of his writings and travels 
the author had become acquainted with some of the 
best literary men in Canada, and among these with 
Messrs. B. Suite and J. M. LeMoine. The latter 
relates the origin of "The Chien d'Or," in the 
words of the author himself, contained in a personal 
letter of the date 1879. 

"I happened to be in Quebec in 1865," says the letter, 
" my business being to attend to a bill there pending in 
Parliament. I bought one of your 1 Maple halves,' and the 
account you gave of the Chien d'Or took my fancy very 
much. Suite and I were sitting in the window of the St. 
Louis Hotel one day, arid 1 spoke to him about the story 
and wanted him to write it out, and jestingly said that if he 
would not write a novel 011 it, I would. Suite did not take 
the fancy, and I thought no more alxnit it until my return 
home, when I found the Chien d'Or sticking like a burr to 
my imagination, * * * and I wrote the story as 1 got 
time. W. K." 

The MS. had a curious history. Sent to a great 
London publishing house to be printed, it became 

mislaid for several years, and was then discovered 

in the Grand Trunk Railway station at Toronto ! 
Kirby, on getting it back again, worked it up, im- 
proved and remodelled it, and finally that old 
Stand-by of Canadian authors, John Lovell, of 
Montreal, published it for him. In the cloth-bound 
form, and at that relatively early date, it turned out 
a losing transaction for Mr, Lovell, but has since 
succeeded far better in paper. " It is widely read 
in the United States," says LeMoine, "and brings 
us every year a certain number of tourists, curious 
to examine old Quebec in detail, 

This important work, the most widely read, ex- 
<:c|;(. possibly. Haliburlon's "Sam Slick," of the 
Small class of Canadian fiction, vividly pictures the 
showy but excessively corrupt closing years of the 
Old Regime, when Bigot and his associates were 
imitating the gay and wicked court of Versailles. 

fhe Bourgeois Philibert, a merchant of gentle 

origin and honest nature, offends these gilded scoun- 



drels by his opposition to their aggressions. The 
Straightforward man. in reply to their insults, had 
the boldness to build into the wall, over the door of 
his mansion, a gilt sculptured tablet, representing a 
dog gnawing a bone, with this inscription : 
Je suis un chien qui range I'os, 
Kn le rongeant, je prends inon repos, 
Un jom- viendra qui n'est pas venu 
Oue je mordrui qui m'aura mordti. 

(The stone is ai present built into the Quebec Post 
Office, which replaces the house of the Bourgeois.) 
The corrupt crew finally succeed in degrading a 
line young fellow, around whom they have thrown 
their net of dissipation, to the point of running the 
Bourgeois through with his sword while maddened 
with drink, and the good man dies a martyr to the 
cause of the people. The main current of the story, 
however, is occupied with the progress of a daringly 
wicked beauty, Angelique des Meloises, who con- 
tributes to the murder of Philibert, but whose other 
crimes are even darker. Her ambition is to dazzle 
and marry the Intendant Francois Bigot, and 
through his position and riches to get to Versailles 
and conquer the King himself with Iter charms. 
Lor this she discards her real lover, the young fel- 
low referred to Le Card car de Repentigny and 

instigates a murderess, La Corriveau, to the assas- 
sination by poison, at midnight, of her gentle-hearted 
rival, Caroline de St. Castin. Bigot's real good-star. 
In working out the career of Angelique, Kirby 
gradually advances into his most powerful and 
natural vein and produces fine situations of tragedy. 
Though not without grave faults — among which 
may be mentioned its great length, its sometimes 
stilted style, the artificial character of the dialogue, 
and the excessive and extravagant laudation of 
everything Canadian, — " Le Chien d'Or" presents 
pictures of that picturesque epoch which are rich 
in their fulness of historic detail. There are pas- 
sages in it of the highest order of literary workman- 
ship — powerful expressions of passion, admirable 
pieces of description and considerable dramatic 
skill in the the contrast of character and motive. 
Mr. Kirby has. indeed, tried his hand at the drama, 
having written three plays, " Beaumanoir." " Joseph 
in Egypt," and " The Queen's Own." Of more 
pertinence to us are his " Canadian Idylls," which, 
next to "Chien d'Or," are, I think, worthy of atten- 
tion. Of the series, I consider " Spina Christi" 
the finest, as it is, from the measure chosen, the 
most musical. The legend with which it deals is 
one attached to an aged thicket of thorns at Niagara 
called currently " the French thorns," on account 
of their having been originally planted by the gar- 
rison of the fort there in the times of the French, 
These old thorns are of the species known as spina 
christi; whence the title of this idyll. Kirby's 
archaic language and versification in the poem are 
masterly. " Pontiae," also " Bushy Run " and 
"The Lord's Supper in the Wilderness," may be 
particularly recommended, of these idylls, and it is 
a pity the parts of the series have not been put: 
together. 

Mr. Kirby, though a man of seventy, is, in 
appearance, as in literary power, much younger, 
and might pass for fifty-five. He is of full figure 
and stature and somewhat stout. He lias been a 
member of the Royal Society of Canada since its 
formation, and takes much interest in its proceed- 
ings. In politics he is a Conservative ; in faith, an 
Anglican, His dealings and views are gentle, 
broad and courteous. He has for over twenty 
years been Collector of Customs at Niagara, and is 
a. Justice of the Peace of Lincoln County, He lias 
two sous. There is no Canadian man of letters who 
enjoys more unreservedly or more justly than Wm, 
Kirby die esteem of those who know him. 

THE PLANETS IN MAY. 

INCREASING LENGTH OK "I I IK DAYS — MOKNINC AND 

EVENING N'iv Its. 

During May the speed of the sun visibly slackens 
as it moves from the vernal equinox toward the 
summer solstice, ils increase in northerly declination 
being only a little over half of thai duping the 
month of March, It rises on the 1 si at 4,59 a.m., 
and on the 31st at 4.33 a.m., the length of the days 

increasing 54 minutes, 
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The May moon falls on tin.: 151I1 at 1.34 a ,t n 
It is in perigee, or nearest the earth, on the 1 6th, 
It begins its series of many conjunctions promptly 
on the 1st, with Neptune, and marks the relative 
position of the other planets as it passes them in 
successive conjunctions. Saturn, Lrantis, Jupiter, 
Venus, Neptune, Mars and Mercury being the 
order in which these events occur. Mercury is an 
evening star throughout the month. On the rsi, at. 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, it is nearest the sun and 
on the same day reaches its greatest brilliancy. On. 
the 6th it is in conjunction with Mars, being about 
1: north of that planet. Neither of these planets 
can be found without artificial aid excepting foi a 
few evenings before and after the 241!!, at winch 
date Mercury is at its greatest eastern elongation, 
and can be found near the western horizon. 

Venus, having had a most brilliant career as 
evening star, is now the queen of the morning hea- 
vens. Her companion, for a while, will be Jupiter, 
but he will leave her in her glory in June and join 
the evening planets. Her delicate pearly lustre 
grows dim as her crescent wanes, the period of her 
stay above the horizon getting gradually shorter as 
she approaches the sun. This brightest of the 
starry gems when viewed through a telescope is a 
sphere in gibbous phase, shining with an intense 
brightness and surrounded by a dense atmosphere 
that hides her real face so completely as to leave 
but small hope that the impenetrable veil will ever 
be pierced by human eye. Venus has a retrograde 
motion until the 19th, from which date until the end 
of the month she has a direct motion. 

Mars, an unpretending ruddy planet in compari- 
son with the gorgeous coloring of Venus, is evening 
star and is slowly approaching the sun, and is to be 
found south of the Pleiades and west of Aldebaran, 
and it will require unusually keen vision to discover 
the position of our near neighbour, who next year 
will be the admiration of all observers. 

Jupiter is a morning star and has a retrograde 
motion of 2 16', rising on April 30 at 1 1.22 p.m. 
The early hours therefore are honored by his pres- 
ence, and as he pursues his course until the early 
dawn causes him to be lost, he is fair to behold, 
getting brighter and brighter as the month advances, 
his diameter increasing from 40". 6 to 43". 8. Jupi- 
tet is in opposition with the moon on the i-t'n. pass- 
ing within 15' of each other. 

Saturn is the evening star, having a direct motion 
of 1 42'., or, in other words, has an easterly 
course which continues until the end of the year. 
The bright star Regulus, in the constellation of Leo, 
and Saturn are slowly approaching each other, and, 
as the star is fixed, the movement of the planet is 
very apparent as the distance is slowly lessened. 
The soft mellow light of this planet dims as he 
approaches the sun and gets further ami further 
from the earth. 

Uranus, another of the evening stars, rises at 4 
p.m. and sets about an hour before sunrise on the 
1st of the month. Its great distance may be some- 
what better understood when we consider thai its 
diameter is less than four seconds of arc. This 
planet, invisible to the naked eye, may be quite 
accurately defined in position by the star Spica in 
the constellation of Virgo. 

Neptune, the most distant of the planets, also 
evening star, is twice in conjunction with the moon, 
on the 1 st and 28th, and with the sun on the »and, 
on which day Neptune, Sun and Karth are in line 
in the order named. 



MURIEL. 



Five fairy years of sunshine and of (lowers, 
Sweet Muriel, Have bloomed beneath thy teet, 
Which lightly tread where slaw the moments meet 

In silence stealing through thy childhood's bowers. 

Some day, dear liltlt- heart, Lite's precious hours 
from thee will pass away 011 pinions tleel ; 
Some day, C) elarUag one, the flowers sweet 

May lade, and Life's soft sunshine till with showers, 
flasl thou mil heard the dead leal* flitting l>y, 
tin autumn wittgs uplifted to the sky ; 
I last thou IK)) seen upon ihe summer hike 
The sullen cloud in goldetl showers break ? 
1 ) holy aiuH-h- thrtmglftB the blue aii, 
Lead ye the little feel o'er pathway* lair ! 

I'ielou. Uio UN M. M8RRH.U 
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"Ireland," says Lady \\ iltlc (" Sj eranza "), "is a land 
of mists and mystic shadows; of weird silences in the lonely 
hills, and fitful skies of deepest gloom, alternating with 
gorgeous sunset splendours. All (his fantastic caprice of an 
ever-varying atmosphere stirs the imagination and makes 
the Irish people strangely sensitive ti> spiritual influences. 
They see visions and dream dreams, and are haunted at all 
times by an ever present sense of the supernatural. They 
are made for worshippers, poets, artists, musicians, orators." 
Lady Wilde is not alone in placing a strong stress on the 
artistic traits in the mental outfit of the Irish race. The 
late Matthew Arnold and Professor Henry Morley have 
been equally emphatic in their appreciation of those charac- 
teristics. The latter goes so far as to maintain that but for 
the Celtic element in England's composite nationality, some 
of the grandest triumphs ai English literature and art would 
never have been won. In Canada the Celt has certainly 
contributed his full share to whatever excellence in the 
domain of letters or in the various provinces of the great 
realm oi art (not to speak of the still more fruitfully culti- 
vated fields of science) we have as yet been able to achieve. 
What proportion of that sum total of Celtic achievement 
pertains to Scotland, and how much of it may be justly as- 
cribed to Ireland, two important works, " The Scot in 
British North America " and "The Irishman in Canada," 
may help us to decide. From the enumeration of celebrities 
in the latter of these contributions to our history, one name 
is absent. We find it, however, on the title-page of the 
volume, Nicholas Flood Davin, and no more thorough type 
of the Irish litterateur has Canada been favoured with. Mr. 
Davin has all the versatility of his race — he is a historian, a 
poet, an orator, a wit, a statesman. Mirth and melancholy 
chase each other over his expressive features. Brimful of 
good nature, he can be malicious on occasions, and woe be- 
tide the assailant who comes within reach of his ever ready 
retort. It is not, however, with any passage-of-arms be- 
tween the member for Regtna and some rash Parliamentary 
foe that we have to deal, but with Mr. Davin the pioneer 
poet of the Northwest. The handsome little volume, in 
which his claim to this distinction is made, " Eos : an Epic 
of the Dawn," was published at Regtna, N.W.T., by the 
Leader Company. The poem which gives the book its 
name is no stranger to us. But we have it here in a revised 
and enlarged form, preceded by a reply to the critics who 
discussed it on its first appearance. " Eos" is to us more 
interesting from its abundance of local touches than from its 
mythological basts, with which we are not altogether satis- 
fied. We are assured that Mr. Davin dreamed it, and 
dreams are notoriously given to anomalous situations. With 
these sentences of the preface, however, we are in the fullest 
accord: "lama Northwest man and I think the cultiva- 
tion of taste and imagination as important as the raising of 
grain. The raising of grain will bring us wealth, but intel 
lectual progress, on which again the highest development of 
our material resources depends, will be slow unless all the 
faculties of the mind are stimulated. The greatest mer 
chants the world ever saw were highly cultivated men, great 
and discriminating patrons of literature, with not merely a 
keen eye to the profit of a commercial transaction, but a 
quick and true sense of literary excellence ; and I rejoice to 
know that we have on many of our farms educated men, and 
that the Saskatchewan can boast of a successful merchant, 
who has won a high place in the rank of Canadian poets. 
(The reference here is t<- Mr. Charles Mair, K.K.S.C.) We 
need in Canada, generally, a broader intellectual air ; re- 
demption from the domination of sciolists, with hearts as 
contracted as their culture ; the consciousness that we have 
within ourselves all that can make a great people ; and 
every step toward the creation of a Canadian literature 
tends to hasten the new and better era, in whose advent 1 
believe." Of Mr. bavin's help in hastening that era we can 
say that it is earnest and honest, that he has testified of 
what he has seen and felt, and that his merits, like his faults, 
are his own and no other's. We have not. space for much 
illustration of Mr. bavin's thought and style, but will give 
an extract or two from his description of " the broad brown 
prairie." Here is a picture of sky and land : 

* * * " lis beau!}' must \n; seen from earth, 
Its (laz/ling, gluwing skies all dear of C-loud 
Ami lervirnl with the Mrn-god's stroni»e*t humus, 
Or strewn with soil white pillows tier oil tier ; 
bike iiwatiH at rest upon u lea of blue, 

'Ihi-.y rt&4 front rim to lo|t o' the J»ky'b gl'vat womb, 
Fruitful of U'atlty, getl&rlng all tlu: wealth 
Oi yellow grata aSo roots, awl all green things, 
'I he flowers that shine as if sun-rays look root, 
Ami sbrethfetl stars in balmy iivwy nights 
Wer« broutleast sown to lie the stars ol earth : 
liiue-bells, the sun-Dower small and gteal, the rose, 
'fhe crocus and anemone, the wild 
Convolvulus, and thousands more I love, 
And daily went and see but eanuot name. 
Again, hen; is a contrast between the present and the re- 
mote past : 

* * * See where I he iron horse 

Pants, puffs out smoke anil snorts and rrles and bear's 

l/nig trains thru' whul was wilderness a year 

Ago; flinging his stuoke aloli he makes 

A pasting cloud, Upon these plains immense 

Where here and there the signs of man U work 

Ar<; seen, it is but yesterday the ted 

Man, the poor savage, (.baaed the bufbdo 

i'VK seen him til bis prime and his deeay ; 

but, save tin; wild on and his pursuers, 



This land has been a solitude sim.e it 

Was heaved up front the sea. for eentutles ?-— 

Oh I yes, Itii- thousands those bright lakes have shone, 

Unmnrk'l) ; the wild ducks lived upon their breasts 

Nor feared the fowler's shot ; (tie roses bloomed ; 

The gopher dug bis hole and stood erect, 

Ami ran and lived his loue'.y graceful life, 

Ami played among the grasses and the flower*: 

The ground-lark sang ; the prairie hen and plover 

'their- broods unbanned reared : the antelope 

At times a prize to the Indian'* arrow fell ; 

The wolf, at all hours, prowled in search of prey : 

But not a trace of man, save when the chase 

Ifrnughl savage hunters from their river's marge. 

The beautiful wooded vales of the Qu'AppeHe, 

Saskatchewan ami streams subsidiary. 

On another page we give one of the finest compositions in 
the book, under the heading of "The Indian's Song." To 
us not the slightest virtue of Mr. bavin's verse is the 
thoroughly Canadian spirit with which it is impregnated 
th roughout. 

"The Future of the Empire/' by Alexander Gordon, is 
meant to be "a brief statement of the case against Imperial 
Federation." There is certainly a gooil deal in it that de- 
serves careful attention as well from the friends as from the 
opponents of the .federation movement. There is one point 
on which the author dwells with considerable force the 
plea of some Federationists that, unless their plan is adopted, 
the disruption of the Empire is sure to follow. .Another 
point is that separation, should it ever come, does not neces- 
sarily imply hostility. On the former of these points we 
agree with the author that mischief has been done by urging 
federation as the sole alternative to the breaking up of the 
Imperial fabric. As to the second point, much, of course, 
would depend on the alliance that the colonies, when free 
from any allegiance to the mother country might deem it in 
their interest to form. If Canada, for instance, joined the 
United States, it would, in time, doubtless, become as 
American as Florida, Louisiana or Texas. But the question 
is not one for rash assertion but for thoughtful examination, 
and Mr. Cordon's little book will help to a fuller under- 
standing of the subject. If there are lions in the path — 
other than our traditional and beloved protector — it is as 
well that we should be prepared to meet them. Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall 6" Co., of London, are the publishers. 

"One Mistake: a Manitoba!) Reminiscence," is written 
by some person who, though choosing to be designated 
"Zero" on the title-page, is by no means a cipher in literary 
invention and style. How far Canadians who have made 
Manitoba their home deserve "Zero's" strictures and some- 
what invidious discrimination from the more cultivated and 
reticent trans-Atlantic element, we cannot say. It is not 
the first time, however, that these charges of "bumptious- 
ness " have been made. The representatives of that prov- 
ince and its capital in "Mr. Naydian's Family Circle" 
come in for more than one rebuke on somewhat similar 
grounds. If there be really cause for such criticism, we 
trust that "blustering Matt," that " highflyer" his wile, 
and the fair but rather vulgar Winnie, will take those elud- 
ings in the proper spirit and try, at least, to mend their 
manners. We hope that there is no personality in "One 
Mistake," but, whether there is or not, it is clever and read- 
able. It is published by the Canada Bank Note Company, 
Montreal. 

"A Gate of Flowers" is the suggestive title of a comely 
little volume with which we have been favoured by the 
author, Mr. Thomas O'Hagan, M. A., of Walker ton, Ont. 
It has been published since 1 887 (Toronto: Win. Hriggs), 
and contains most of what the author had composed up to 
the dale of its appearance. Our readers, who have already 
had some acquaintance with Mr. O'Hagan, both as poet and 
prose-writer, will find in this little book his characteristic 
merits. 

Maxwell Grey, who made a successful hit in sensational 
fiction by "The Silence of Dean Maitland," has again come 
before the public with a novel of English life, "The Re- 
proach of Annesley." The characters are drawn with a 
skilful and discriminating hand, the plot is ably worked out 
ami there is no lack ol dramatic power. Though not so 
fascinating as its predecessor, tin; story is more within the 
wnge of probability and appeals to a higher faculty of liter- 
ary enjoyment. It is published by Messrs. D, Appleton &" 
Company, of New York, as one of their Town and Country 
Library. 

^, — — . — »— . — ■ 
PASSENGER PIGEONS. 



Fifty years ago the coining of the Passenger 
Pigeon was accounted one of the principal en- 
chantments of the spring season. Their numbers 
in their spring flights were ama/.ing and incredible. 
At Niagara, 011 the south side of the broad On- 
tario, they appeared to have been hindered in 
their northward flight by the interminable waste 
of waters, and accordingly had turned westward 
along lite Lake Shore. Innumerable flocks 
migrating northward, being intercepted by the 
Lake Shore, turned westward ai ten thousand 
points, at every step of the way, along the whole 
two hundred miles, from Oswego, on the easi, 10 
Niagara, on the wvsi. and continually piled up 
tlie numbers, until now they mustered into » vast 
cloudy army of thousands of millions, They 
seemed a miraculous host ; a greater army than 
ever marched under the banners of Altila the 



Hun, when, in the early Christian centuries, he 
poured down upon Eastern Europe his countless 
thousands of Barbarian horsemen from the high 
central plains of Asia; or greater than the swarms 
of the "blue-eyed myriads of the Baltic coast" 
that inundated the south of Europe in the old 
Roman ages, carrying terror and desolation in 
their train. With pinions glittering in the beams 
of the morning light, and forming a compact mass 
a quarter of a mile wide, they would pour along 
in a continuous cloud for a couple of hours dur- 
ing several successive days. The hiss of their 
rapid wings, countless as the leaves of a mighty- 
forest, was of the nature of the sublime. Be- 
neath their immense mass the morning sun dark- 
ened into twilight, like the terror of an eclipse. 
They are now where the buffalo, the " myriad 
roving child " of the American desert and of the 
measureless Canadian prairies of the Saskatche- 
wan, is, namely, amongst the things that were. 
Detachments of this great army would sometimes 
delay awhile to light down on beech forests and 
fetd on the nuts that had lain since autumn under 
the dry leaves. And later in the spring, when 
farmers were proceeding with their spring grain 
sowing, large flocks would hang about the ploughed 
fields, picking up such grain as the harrow had 
not covered. And when the woods around the 
fields had put on full leaf, they filled the shadowy 
at cades of the forest with the incessant reverba- 
tions of their pleasing calls. I think no such en- 
chanting scene in the wilds of nature has remained 
to our time. In the brilliant light of early sum- 
mer, these birds were fluttering everywhere 
amongst the branches of the trees, and ceaselessly 
calling to each other. The "Coo-oo-00, coo-oo-00" 
of the males, and the " Paip-palp, paip-paip" of 
the females, re-echoed from morning to night 
through the leafy domes of the forest. The 
sportsman procuied his string of birds unfailingly 
and without toil. The woods of those times were 
the elysium of boys. Any gun answered the 
amateur bird slayer's purpose — stocked or half- 
stocked, flint-stocked or cap stocked, sound of 
constitution or unsound of constitution, and sup- 
plemented with strings or tacks — what ever manner 
of shooting iron it was. it failed not to procure 
for its holder a beautiful string of birds. The 
ubiquitous gun-pop in those sunny woods in 
spring produced, we may believe, without any- 
very weak credulity, a profounder entrancement 
of delight upon the'senses of the boys of the time 
than the best of the sports of our later day can 
produce upon the sporting youth of our time. 

O ye birds of earliest flight, 

Glad I bail your myriad wings ; 
bear as sun that follows night 

Is the joy your presence brings. 

With a transport wild I heat- 
Swift your pinions onward sweep. 

Beating tptick the tipper air, 

Where your long-drawn march ye keep. 

When our vernal skies ye shade 

With your countless wave-like flights, 

Then in gayest garb arrayed 

Rise to mind my youth's delights. 

bear was then a rambler's sport. 

And the mountain's steepy height ; 
bear the ringing gun's report. 

Rattling sharp at dawn of light. 

O those rocks, beloved ever, 

Which, in giant height and pride, 
1 ,00k on plain and lake and river 

O'er this mighty errth, and wide! 

from the high and rocky hill 

Of my native boyhood home. 
Oft t watched, as idlers will, 

Flights of birds that northward come. 

Anil among those winged bands 

Ye, O Wills of "painted breast," 
Were the first to greet our lands 

In your far ami rapid quest, 

Now that winter clouds are riven, 

Here again your hosts I see, 
Spreading o'er our hright'ning heaven ; 

Hasting on, where deep woods he. 

Would that new, as then, t might 

Fling aside all useless care : 
Steep my soul in boyhood's light ; 

Breathe Again its mountain air, 

Ottawa April 3, Cro\\\htix, 
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THE ORIGIN OF A BROKEN NOSE. 



So you. want to know how I got my nose broken ! 
Well, it was broken through a woman and a news- 
paper paragraph. Seems rather queer, doesn't it ? 
but it is true, nevertheless. Yes ; a woman and 
a newspaper paragraph caused the disfigurement 
of my most prominent feature. The woman was 
the direct and the newspaper paragraph the indi- 
rect cause. A woman's at the bottom of every- 
thing, you say? Yes, that she is. Tell you all 
about it ? All right, I will, as it is not such a 
long story, and I like to make myself agreeable 
to folks. 

When I was a young man, and all alone in the 

world, I lived in M , one of the chief cities in 

Canada. There is a peculiarity about the streets 

of M which I would like to mention, but: am 

afraid to on account of certain little unpleasantries 
which might arise. However, I will say this much 
about them — they are so interesting that the 
II ers find them a never-failing topic of con- 
versation. The elders of the city meet within the 
gates and talk about their streets ; fathers, 
mothers, brothers and sisters have family con- 
claves about them, and strangers visiting the city 
make a point of seeing the streets if they see no- 
thing else. 

Well, as I said before, I lived in this favoured 
city. 1 was a clerk in a dry goods store, worked 
hard, and had very little time to spend in, and 
very little moneys to spend for, recreations. 

One dreary evening, in the early part of De- 
cember, about S o'clock, I was sitting in my room 
bemoaning the hard fate which had left me father- 
less, motherless, sisterless, brotherless, and, worse 
than all, giriiess. If you don't understand what 
this means, let me explain to you that once upon 
a time I had had a girl — a girl that I used to visit 
regularly three times a week — a girl with the 
sweetest blue eyes and softest brown hair — a girl 
on whom I used to spend all my spare money in 
candies and ice cream, and for whose sake I wore 
a battered old hat for three months when I needed 
a new one badly, thereby making myself a laugh- 
ing-stock, in order that I might take her to see a 
play, but who, alas had ungratefully and heart- 
lessly thrown me over for another fellow who had 
intentions — at least that is what the girl's father 
told me. As to me. I did not then, and do not 
now. know what intentions are. 

1 was sitting in my room, ruminating on all my 
troubles, when my eye fell upon an evening paper 
which lay on the table before rne, and the follow- 
ing paragraph attracted my attention : — 

"Young men of M , the time has come for 

you to distinguish yourselves. We are sure you 
are all dying to do so, and now is your chance. 

Do you not live in M , a city famed far and 

near for its peculiar streets — streets which are so 
constructed that they afford the gallant youths of 
the nineteenth century every opportunity to prove 
that there are as many true and chivalrous knights 
now-a-days as there were in the days of King 
Arthur — and at this season of the year are not 
these streets covered with ice, upon which many 
a fair maiden may slip, thereby suffering great and 
serious loss and damage, and is it not the duty of 
the stronger sex to protect and help the weaker? 
Knowing this, do you not think it would be not 
only a duty but a pleasure for you to sally out in 
goodly numbers, station yourselves at the corners 
or wherever the walking may be dangerous, and 
be on the look-out to help any unfortunate maiden 
who may chance to come to grief?" 

There was a great deal more to the same effect, 
but I will not inflict it upon you. I pondered 
over this article long and earnestly and at last 
came to the philosophic conclusion that it was no 
earthly use to sit moping over a girl who showed 
herself to be utterly devoid of sense when she 
threw over a man like me, and that it would, per- 
haps, be a good scheme to try and get a little 
pleasure out of life, while, at the same time, doing 
what was, obviously, my duty. 

Now, I am a man of action, and when an idea 
enters my mind, 1 generally carry it out at once. 
1 looked at the clock, and seeing it was only 
about half past eight, put on my cap and great 



coat and hurried into the street, bound to do or 

die, 

I soon found a nice, slippery corner, and there 
1 stationed myself. People passed to and fro, 
and I helped along a couple of old ladies and a 
lame gentleman, and had the privilege of preserv- 
ing a drunken man's head from coming in contact 
with the pavement, but 1 noticed that all the girls 
were light and sure of foot. Besides, roost of 
them had escorts, so I had really very little chance 
to exercise my gallantry. 

1 was just beginning to think that; the man who 
wrote that paragraph was a humbug, when I espied, 
advancing timidly, a solitary female. 1 could see 
that she was pretty, young and well dressed, and 
thought 1 to myself: " Here is a first-rate chance 
She will be sure to slip when she passes this place, 
for she has ventured out without, rubbers, and I 
shall have the satisfaction of knowing that this 
night's wear)' corner waiting has not been all in 
vain ; that 1 have saved one pretty girl from an 
ignominious tumble." 

The girl tottered along on the slippery sidewalk, 
and I waited, expecting every minute to have to 
go to her assistance. When she was about a foot 
from where I stood, her body appeared to me to 
bend slightly forward. I thought she was going. — 
I really did. I sprang towards her. Then — I 
felt my feet slip from under me, and, with a crash, 
I fell nose forward, the girl, for all her tottering, 
getting past the perilous place in safety. 

Words cannot express the terrible sensations 
which ran through every nerve as I lay prostrate 
on the ground, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, 
oblivious to all sights and sounds. 

" Now, this just serves you right, young man," 
said the harsh, angry voice of a policeman, as he 
pulled me roughly to my feet. " What do you 
mean by molesting peaceable citizens ? I have 
noticed you for nearly an hour standing at the 
corner, trying your best to annoy the passers-by." 

I did not answer, because I could not. I stood 
motionless where he had planted me, the blood 
running from my nose. 

"Come with me to the station," he said, taking 
hold of my arm. but, before I had time to move, 
the girl through whom I had come to grief, and 
who had turned back, with other passers-by, to 
view me in my distress, walked fiercely up to the 
policeman, and says she : " What ! take him to 
the police station? No, you never shall. He is 

a hero. He " She could say no more, for, 

either angry passion at the indignity I had been 
subjected to, or pitiful compassion for my miser- 
able state, choked her utterance ; but she looked 
like a tigress bereft of her young. (Isn't that the 
orthodox way of describing a female in a passion?) 

Surely I knew that voice. Was it— could it be — 
my girl, Amelia, who stood there, with flaming 
cheeks and indignant eyes? Yes, it was— it was. 

" No, you shan't take him," she repeated. " He 
knows me, saw me coming along, thought 1 would 
slip, and in trying to save me from falling, fell 
himself." 

The policeman looked from one to the other. 
"Oh P said he, "That's it, is it?" He evidently 
had his own views about the matter, but Amelia's 
eloquence had some effect, for he released his 
hold of my arm and allowed me to walk off with her. 

So that is how I broke my nose and got back 
my girl, for Amelia threw over the fellow with 
intentions, and I again basked in her smiles, under 
the influence of which I unintentionally married 
her some months after. 

To this day she confidently believes that I knew 
she was corning down the street, and waited there 
purposely to help her, and I think it wise not to 
shake that belief. 

Though my nose has made me a man of mark, 
there are times when, standing before my glass, 
viewing that appendage, I. say naughty things 
about the writer of that newspaper article and the 
woman for whose sake 1. Slipped not only on the 
ice, but into a noose. But those times are few 
and far between, and if 1 were to meet that same 
man, when I am in good humour, 1 would shake 
his hand heartily arid thank him for giving me the 
privilege of calling the dearest little woman in the 
world my wile. Kimtii Katon. 



THE UPPER OTTAWA. 

I love this hunting lodge, secluded far 

From that loud world which strives and toils in vain. 

My one oasis in a desert life; 
Still to my soul 'lis as llie Polar sinr 
To the vest sailor tossing on (he main, 

I leart weary and outworn with ceaseless strife. 
Oh, rest and peace ! here is thine ancient reign ! 
Beneath these heaven-kissed hills no tumults mat 
The soulful calm no rampant greed for gain, 
No state intrigues, nor thunderbolts of war. 

Roll? OB with stately tide Ottawa's stream, 
Mine own romantic river! on its way 

Through leagues of forest pine, whose emerald gleam 
Crowns the bold headlands that first greet the day. 

w. R. Robeson, 



THE INDIAN'S SONG. 



With spread wings for ever 

Time's eagle careers, 
His quarry old nations, 

His prey the young years ; 
Into monuments brazen 

He strikes his fierce claw, 
And races are only 

A sop for his maw. 

The red sua is rising 

Behind the dark pines, 
And the mountains are marked out 

In saffron lines ; 
The pale moon still lingers, 

But past is her hour 
Over mountain and river 

Her silver to shower. 

As yon moon disappearath, 

We pass and are past ; 
The Pale Kate o'er all things 

Is potent at last. 
He bores thro' the mountains, 

He bridges the ford, 
lie bridles steam horses 

W'here Bruin was lord ; 
He summons the river, 

Her wealth to unfold ; 
From flint and from granite 

He crushes the gold. 

Those valleys of silence 

Will soon be alive 
With hnxters who chaffer, 
Prospectors who strive ; 
And the house of the Pale Kace 

■Will peer Irom the crest 
Of the cliff, where the eagle 
To-day builds his nest. 

The Redskin he marred not 

White fall on wild rill, 
But to-morrow those waters 

W'll turn a mill ; 
And the streamlet which Hashes 

Like a young squaw's dark eye, 
Will be dark with foul refuse, 

Or may be run dry. 

From the sea where the father 

Of Waters is lost, 
To the sea where all summer 

The iceberg is tost, 
The white hordes will swarm, 

And the white man will sway, 
And the smoke of his engine 

Make swarthy the day. 

Round the mound of a brother 

In sadness we pace, — 
How much sadder to stand 

At the grave of a race I 
But the good Spirit knows 

What for all is the test, 
And which should he chosen 

The strife or the rest. 

As for me, I'm time-weary, 

I await my release ; 
( live to others the Struggle, 

Qrarit me but the peace ; 
And what peace like the peace 

Which death oilers the brave? 
What, rest like the rest 

Which we Bud in the grave '■' 

l' or the doom of the hunter 

There is no reprieve ; 
And for me, 'mid strange customs, 

'Tis bitter to live, 
Our part hits teen layile, 

1 ,et the white man play his ; 
Then he, too, disappears, 

And goes dow n the ahvss. 
Vcs I 'l ime's eagle will prey 

t )n the I'ale Km e at last, 
And. his doom, like our own, 

Eft to puss and be past, 

NteHOLAS P 1,001) U.W IN. 
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RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 

Legion is the name of those who in our day have 
written memoirs more or less autobiographic, either 
leaving them to others to bring out alter their depar- 
ture lor •■ that bourn whence no traveller returns," or, 
as in nota few instances, publishing them during their 
lives, Of those who have adopted the latter plan 
may be mentioned the late Sir Henry Taylor, 
Adolphus Trollope, Edmund Yates, James Payn, 
W. P. Frith and Lord Ronald Cower. The last 
mentioned, though the youngest autobiographer, is 
not by any means the least, experienced. Favoured 
by birth, in more ways than one. 1 ,ord Ronald had 

seen more of what is worth seeing in the world - 

the hfau nuviiit- of art, of letters, of society — than 
most octogenarians who care to record their experi- 
ences. In one of his inimitable short essays on 
eastern politics, the late Lord Strangford, writing 
anonymously, ventured (in referring to the remark 
of one of the Kingsleys as to the advantage of being 
a lord — a subject which Lamb and Hazlitt also 
dealt with, but from different: points of view) to ex- 
press the opinion that incredible though it might 
seem, there were lords who would gladly he tirt- 
lorded. Lord Ronald Gower is as good an instance 
as one might find of those sons (or daughters) of a 
hundred earls who are unaffectedly democratic. 
Where such bona fide instances of the enthusiasm 
of humanity in high places really come to pass 
before the world's eye, they are charming. Lord 
Ronald (whose very name suggests romance) is one 
of the most delightful and instructive of writers. As 
to what he is in personal contact we have ample 
testimony to enlighten us, not to speak of his por- 
trait which, we hope, is like that terrible fellow in 
'• Maud " : 

Whatever they call him, what care [, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat — one 
Who can rule and dare not lie. 

If it lies not, then a noble fellow, indeed, is Lord 
Ronald. 

His love of art is as honest as it is intense, and 
is only exceeded by his generosity. Alas I that he 
should know so little of the needs of us — his loyal 
kinsmen, and that the gifts of the gods should pass 
to his and our cousin Jonathan, f or this is what 
we read in a recent cable despatch : 

"New York, May 2.— Mrs. Frank Leslie to-day received 
letters from Ixird Ronald Gower, informing her of his pur- 
pose to present, through her, to some public gallery or col- 
lection in New York his colossal marble bust of our Saviour, 
called "It is Finished," now in the Academy of London. 
This work of art, which is now on its way to this city, will 
be accompanied by plaster casts of the Shakespeare monu- 
ment in bronze lately presented by Lord Ronald Gower to 
Stratford-on-Avon, and which he desires Mrs. Leslie to 
tender to some public collection of casts or a Shakespeare 
or artistic gallery. Mrs. Leslie has not determined the ulti- 
mate disposition of the marble bust of Christ, but it may be 
transmitted to the Metropolitan Museum of Art or the St, 
Patrick's Cathedral." 

; Now that the Shah of Persia is again talking of 
visiting Europe, it may be of interest to recall what 
he grimly suggested to the Prince of Wales, when 
he witnessed the wealth and splendour of one of his 
noble entertainers. We have Lord Ronald's word 
for it that the story of his asking the Prince whether, 
when he came to the throne, he would not behead 
so evident and so dangerous a rival, is a true story, 
and also that the Prince mildly replied that there 
were too many other great nobles to permit him to 
attempt such a clearance with safety, 

The elder author of " The Masque of Minstrels " 
asks kindly and admiringly after Mr. Onirics Mair 
and wants to know when we are to have another 
poem from him, tf we mistake not Mr. Mair is 
not far from Ottawa at this moment* and we trust 

shortly to hear from him. We congratulate the 
Royal Society on guch an accession as the author 
of" Dreamland " and " Teeumseh," 

With respect to what we ventured to say of the 
lale Hon, Joseph Howe, Mr. Lockhart sends us a 
poem in mtmoviam ' of that eminent statesman, 
orator and poet, Though written under influences 
w hich give to portions of it more of the " Lost 
header" flavour than, in our opinion, the circum- 
stances warranted, the admirable pertinency of some 
of the mxi'tM can no more be disputed than Ihe 
ehamcterisiic "tender grace" of the whole poem. 
Kor instance : 



The misty years rolled back and 1 beheld 
A printer-boy then man of type and tjaUL, 

Who wrought with love, ami still Ms peers excelled, 
With an undaunted mind and steady will, 

I saw the cheerful, smiling faces; tli' erect 
And stalwart trainc, so well known in their day ; 

The ample brow broad throne of intellect ; 
The lull, bHght eye that knew the winning way ; 

And the persuasive lips, where, clustering hung 
Rich, swarming words that full of honey glide; 

Ye knew him well, ye yeomen, children young, 
And happy matrons of the country side ! 

just once it was our lot to hear Joseph Howe, 
but he was not then in his best vein. He was in 
presence of an audience to whom his name was as 
yet but little known, and he evidently missed the 
enthusiastic greeting from familiar faces to which he 
was accustomed in his native province — that greeting 
which was ere long to change from ardent sympathy 
to sullen resentment. We have still befre us a 
vivid image of that sturdy frame and expressive 
face. Like Ulysses in the [Iliad, he was 

" Less by the head than Atreus' royal son, 
But broader-shoukler'd and of ampler chest." 

Another poem of Mr. Lockhart's — <! By Perma- 
maquan — A Summer Memory" — we have for some 
time been holding in reserve. It is full of pleasant 
inspirations for the nearing holiday season, in the 
languorous days when life in the city becomes a 
burden, and we hope to dispense it as a solace to 
the business-stayed of our readers in that time of 
trial. 

We found " The Last Bison " in strange com- 
pany the other day, but it was not ours. Here is 
the passage : " One is almost tempted to w ish the 
writer tip to his neck in a Lithuanian swamp, ban- 
ished to the Lithuanian backwoods to keep company 
with the last living verb in — mi, the last old-world 
bison, and perhaps the last patriot." Clearly when 
this half imprecation was penned (1863) the writer 
did not dream that, in a quarter of a century, the 
new-world bison would be virtually as rare as his 
old-world cousin. According to Mr. J. ]-». Tyrrell, 
F.G.S., there are or were quite recently a few speci- 
mens of the variety known as the Wood Buffalo in 
the great Mackenzie basin, to the resources of 
which the Hon, Dr. Schultz has done so much to 
call the world's attention. And, by the way, we 
would take occasion to mention that in Mr, Tyr- 
rell's little treatise, The Mammalia of Canada." 
seekers of knowledge as to our remaining wealth in 
wild live stock will find a welcome fund of compara- 
tively rare and trustworthy information. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Mani- 
toba finds time, we are glad to see, to enlighten old- 
world sportsmen as to the kind of game they may 
come upon in such little frequented regions as 
Northern Keewatin. The polar bear and the 
musk ox, for instance (types also enumerated in 
Mr. Tyrrell's list), may be met with in the neigh- 
borhood of Chesterfield Inlet by any sportsman or 
naturalist who has leisure enough, with a sufficient 
stock of scientific enthusiasm or love of adventure, 
to penetrate so far north, Dr. Sehultz's letters 
appear in the Canadian Gazette md are well worth 
reading. 

The question of establishing a festival to be called 
after Jesus the Workingman has been under dis- 
cussion at Rome, The suggestion came from Paris 
from the C&eles Catholipm, which M. le Cointe 
de Mini has done so much to organize and to- build 
up. The proposal meets with favour from ihe 
Sovereign Pontiff, and we may expect ere long to 
see this great holiday of modem democracy suae 
lioncd by the highest authority in the Church. 
Strange, is it not? Rather is it not strange that the 
recognition by Christendom of the exemplary side, 
as affecting our work a -day lives, of His character 
whose praise it was that he went about doing good 
should have been so long delayed } Jesus as child, 
as sou, as healer, as qiiickenei', us sufferer -all 
these and much more have we laid in church calen- 
dar, in religious art, in ihe associations of the sanc- 
tuary, but Jesus, the toiler, who laboured with hand, 
as with head and heart t his idea was reserved for 
the practical piety of the 19th century and for 
Paris, pioneer in all experiment, And a grand idea il 
is, bringing religion home to ihe common lite of each 
of us- lo workship and office, to factory and desk, 



THE CARNIVAL ROMANCE 

Of What Winnie Willed and Wimje Won. 

Willie Looun i R. 
"At that cheery crowded station 

We jostled in the crush, 
My cheek blazed bright carnation, 

Iter's mantled with a blush ; 
'Twas just before we started 
We touched and we were parted 

Oh, charming tell-tale blush i" 

WlNNif kko ifi THE Cars, 
(February 4th, 18S9}. 

"Tho' nestled near my brother, 

My rebel cheek would flush, 
Our eyes met each the other ; — 

What could I do but blush ? 
With social ice unbroken, 
Not e'en a chance word spoken, 

What need had I to blush?" 

Will. 

" Amid the whirl of dancing, 

Thro' all the mazy crush, 
A coy brown eye fell glancing ; — 

Oh I timid tell-tale blush. 
I lound a friend who knew her, 
For one brief waltz I sued her, 

Consent came with a blush. 

WlNNlFRED OK HER WfcDDUSG DAY. 

Now, hand in hand, united, 

With holy happy hush, 
A life- long troth we plighted ; 

O last sweet maiden blush ' 
Mid blessings and soft showers 
Of snowy bridal flowers 

A joyous wife, I blush. 

F. C. EMBERSGS, M. A. 

140 Ste. Monique St., April. 



DEATH IN LIFE, 



From Victor Hcco. 

I breathe w herever throbs thy heart. 

This thou dost know. What good, alas! 

F or me to stay, if thou depart— 
To live, if thou away shouldst pass? 

What good to live, the mournful shade 

Of one fair angel that has flown? 
What good, when clouds the sky invade, 

To be, like darkness, left alone ? 

I am a flower upon the wall 

That only May can wake to bloom : 

I shall have Wen bereft of all, 
When thou art shrouded in the tomb. 

What will become of me alone. 

If 1 thy step no longer hear ? 
Will thine existence, or my own, 

1 lave left the world ? I know not, dear. 

Whene'er my strength or courage sinks, 
'Tis thy pure heart that makes me brave ; 

For I am like a dove that drinks 

From some blue lake's refreshin g wave. 

Co! if thou must: and I shall die, 

While musing on the days of old ; 
Nought in this world can please mine eye, 

Unless thine eyes with me behold. 

G&OXUK Ml RRAV. 

HUMOUROUS. 

There is a boy in Iowa who has lost Kith hands, both fest, 
both ears and most of his nose by frost bites, and, as he has 
nothing else to lose, he is having lots of fun outdoors this 
winter. 

Family jars.— Joan 1 '• The idear of Susan's askin' John 
to William's funeral, after the way "e'd heyaved ! 1 shouldn't 
certainly ever dream of askin" im to yours." Darby x 
"What! Then all I can say is. I should be very much 
offended if yon didn't 1 » 

«• I'm not going to school any more," said a four-year old 
to his mother, after his first day at the kindergarten. '-Why 
not, my dear? Dent you like to see the htUe boys and 
girls?" "Vest but 1 don't want to go," pcsvLted the boy, 
■•'cause the teacher says that to morrow she's going to try 
10 put an idea into mj' head." 

" There ain't any blemishes about this animal ? " asked 
the would-be purchaser of a cow, " No. she's »H tight; 
but I must tell you candidly that sometimes she kicks wtun 
she is Wing milked," replied the owner of ihe cow, "That's 
of no consequence, my wife does the mitkinY' said the other, 

A butcher's lad went to deliver some meat at a cerium 
house in Newcastle where a fierce doc; kept. He Ud 
entered the kick yard, and, as soon as the dog saw 
him, he pinned him again*! the walk h a short time the 
mistress of the house ran out and drove the animal away, 
"lias he bitten you ?" she asked. M No*," said live lad ; 
<>«a kept him off by giving him your suet, and )»)«Sl «m" 
in time to save the beef ! " 
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Manitoba, 



The North West, 
British Columbia, 
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The Pacific Coast. 



THROUGH TRAINS. 



No Customs Delay or Expense. 
No Quarantine. No Transfers. 
Quick Time. Superior Accommodation. 



For further information apply to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway Ticket Agent. 
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"MAESTOSO " ! 

Not quite so quick, please, captain ; remember that I am still in mourning ! " 



Miller Bros, & Mitchell 
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Hydraulic. Steam and Hand Power 

ELEVATORS 



For Passengers and Freight Seryice, 
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SAFETY DUMB WAITERS 

For Private Dwellings, Offices, Ac, Ac. 
MONTREAL. 




RUDGE AND COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

REPAIRING A SPECIALTY at lowest or&a 
All work guaranteed. Send for Catalogue ' 
H. P. DAV1ES & CO., 22 Church St., 
Toronto. 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion 
Rheumatism and all Nervous Diseases are 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRIC CURATIVE 
BELTS, which arc warranted to be the best in 
the world. Consultation and catalogue free. 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Braces and 
Crutches kept in stock, 

A. NORMAN, 

QUEEN STREET, E., - TORONTO. 



THE M EISTERCH AFT 

SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

69 QUEEN ST. E. , TORONTO. 

French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

Conversational knowledge in io weeks. Evening 
and day classes. 

Experienced Native Teachers. 

Special classes in French for persons going to the 
Paris Exposition. 
Address all communications to 

CHARLES T. PAUL. 
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Topographical Features clearly shown on 
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Drink life-giving st. leon water. 
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CASTOR-FLUID 
Registered A delightfully refreshing pre- 
paration for the hair. Should be used 
daily. Keeps the scalp healthy, pi events 
dandruff, promotes the growth, A perfect 
hair dressing for the family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R, GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St. Lawrence Main Street. 
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Hundreds of pupils have been placed in I he best posl 
tions. typewriting ol 

Bengough's Typewriter Agency, 

adjoining the School. Full particulars in fir, ular 
Tor winch please apply. 

NO. 47 KING ST. EAST, 

TORONTO 
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In the Lake St, John Territory. 
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If we are to judge by the manner in which Arbor 
Day was commemorated during the present year, 
the enthusiasm which seized upon us some six or 
seven years ago for the conservation and renewal 
of our ominously thinning forests has subsided — in 
some places almost to the vanishing point. The 
Forestry Convention which was held in this city in 
1SS2, which had been preceded by a similar gath- 
ering in the States in the previous year, certainly 
gave a wholesome and not unfruitful impulse to a 
movement which had hitherto been sporadic, un- 
decided and feeble. The information brought within 
reach of the public on a topic in which everv citizen 
was more or less deeply interested was valuable, 
both for its character and its extent A special 
edition of one of our Montreal journals was devoted 
to reports of essays on every branch of the subject, 
in its relations to botany, to meteorology, to agri- 
culture and to political economy. The meetings 
were largely attended. The public departments, 
the municipal authorities, the houses of education, 
the learned societies, the domain of art and industry, 
were all well represented. An annual holiday was 
set apart by the provincial governments for the ex- 
press purpose of planting trees for use and beauty, 
and. above all. for example. But Arbor Day of 
1889 came and went almost unobserved, even in 
great centres like Montreal. . Was the agitation 
artificial ? Was the alarm baseless, or, at least, ex- 
aggerated ? Or did a few years of timely discipline 
suffice to recall those guilty of wilful or heedless 
waste to a sense of duty, and is the yearly lesson 
no longer necessary ? 

This is not a question to be answered in rash 
haste. That the forest preservation movement was 
not wholly without good results we have reason to 
believe. It served as a reminder that the seem- 
ingly endless contiguity of shade" of our North 
American woods was not really inexhaustible ; that 
some areas had already been left bare by ruthless 
fire and remorseless axe, and that, if some check 
were not applied, the day would surely come when 
our older provinces would be as scant of timber as 
the treeless prairie or the more northern zone of 
stunted growths. It brought home to our farmers 
the beauty of a few trees opportunely planted or left 
standing around their dwellings. It taught towns- 
people and villagers to cherish trees as shapes of 
beauty, in form and tint among the fairest sights of 
nature, and it led young people to study their kinds, 
their purposes and the effects of their presence or 
absence in certain circumstances. So far well. 
All was on the side of the promoters of forestry. 
But it m happened that, among the reasons espe- 
cially adduced for the maintenance or renovation of 
forests in certain localities was their alleged in- 
AlKaee in the determination of the climate. Floods, 



plagues, droughts and other evils were ascribed to 
the removal of forests from certain sites, and copious 
instances were furnished in attestation of the eor 
redness of the theory. Now, in Great Britain 
there arc large proprietfirs of afforested kind whom 
this theory suited exactly. Science was oil their 
side, and those who complained of their William- 
the-ConquerOr-Iike policy were Hying in the face of 
Providence. But it would never do for men of 
science to be ranged against tin: cause of humanity. 
The relations of forests to climate must, therefore, 
be reconsidered. And now the opinion of the wise 
is divided, the unscientific public is left in doubt, 
the forestry movement languishes, and Arbor Day 
is only a name. 

Most interesting to Canadians was the testimony 
so calmly given by Mr. Van Home, president of 
our Pacific Railway, as to the traffic, and travel by 
that great line. After sketching the political and 
financial history of the enterprise, Mr. Van Home 
said that at first the road had more passengers than 
freight. The tea trade between Hong-Kong. 
Yokohama and Vancouver was sufficient to employ 
a line of 27,000-ton steamers. The arrangement 
made with the Imperial Government for a fast line 
that would make 17 > _> knots would enable the com- 
pany to take passengers from London to Yokohama 
in 2T or 22 days, instead of 38 or 39 days, as by 
the Suez Canal. Questioned as to the present 
earnings of the road. Mr. Van Home said that the 
gross receipts last year were $13,195,535, the net 
earnings, $3,870,774, which figures included the 
earnings of the lake steamers. As to the interstate 
law, the C. P. R. had conformed to its provisions. 
No agent had been sent south of the boundary till 
the Americans broke the agreement; then the 
C. P. R. made it hot for them till they gave in and 
shook hands. As to the working of the line, there 
was not a day in the year 011 which it could not be 
operated. Everything considered, Mr. Van Home 
thought the Canadian Pacific could hold its own. 

A pocket recently struck in the New Albion 
mines, Nova Scotia, yielded a box of quartz of ex- 
traordinary richness, and pronounced by competent 
judges to be the most valuable Specimen ever seen 
in that part of the world. The mine in question is 
said to belong to the Hon, Mr. Annand. Lor some 
time past we have been hearing of other similar 
finds in the gold fields of Nova Scotia, and not long 
since it looked as though a regular gold "boom" 
were about to start in that favoured province. 
Meanwhile, what about the gold fields of the 
Province of Quebec ? It is now nearly seventy 
years since a woman found near the mouth of the 
Touffe de Pins or Gilbert river, a tributary of the 
Chaudiere, a small mass of heavy substance, which, 
on examination, turned out to be gold. In 1834 
another woman, who was watering a horse near the 
same spot, saw what she thought to be a bright 
stone shining in the river bed, and, pit king it up, 
she took it home with her. It was not for some 
time, however, that she became aware of its value. 
It was through Lieutenant (afterwards General) 
Laddeley, then serving in Canada with a detach- 
ment Of Royal Engineers, that the discovery was 
made public in the pages of Siiliman's Journal. 
The piece, which was 10,63 grs, in weight, had 
bce:i chopped off a nugget that weighed 1,056 grs, 
The matter was, nevertheless forgotten, and it was 
not till after the establishment of the Geological 
Survey that the auriferous region of Benin e was 

shown to be of economic importance, in 1846, 

M. de Lery obtained from the < Town the ev ihttive 



right of gold mining within the limits of his seign, jrv 
He had the district explored soon after, but, tin 
willing to take the risk of working it, he leased his 
rights to the Chaudiere Mining Company, Several 
other companies were formed later on, hut the sys- 
tem in vogue was hardly in any case such as to 
really test the natural wealth of the Quebec gold- 
fields. Even since Confederation, though the 
business of developing this fairly extensive gold- 
producing area has never been altogether intermitted, 
it has never been pushed with such determination 
with such employment of all available facilities, as 
to make the undertaking as profitable as. under 
favourable conditions, it could undoubtedly be made. 
■ We received, some time ago, a pamphlet 011 a 
subject of no slight importance to the general 
travelling public— that of colour-blindness in rail- 
way employees. The question has been the theme 
of much discussion in recent years, but the import- 
ance of this little treatise consists in its practical 
application to the Dominion. The author. Dr. G. 
Sterling Ryerson, L.R.C.S., has not only studied 
with care all the works of preceding writers on the 
subject, but has made a special investigation on his 
own account among the employees of our lines of 
railway, the condition of whose sight would seriously 
affect the discharge of their duties — such as drivers, 
foremen, pointsmen, conductors, signalmen and 
station-masters. It is the rule that all such persons 
should, on applying for situations, be subjected to 
thorough tests, as to their faculty of colour dis- 
crimination, before being entrusted with the charge 
of human life. It is rather alarming to be told by 
Dr. Ryerson that the results of his examinations 
were not satisfactory, that, in fact, there is much 
room for improvement I t is to be hoped that the 
implied warning will not pass unutilized by those 
whom, in the first place, it concerns. This is a 
matter on which the pubbe should have the fullest 
assurance that nothing has been omitted which 
would leave its safety Open to the slightest question. 

In connection with our dairy interests, to which 
we referred at some length in a recent issue, we 
would express the hope that the proposal to place 
the entire industry under the supervision of a 
special and duly appointed commissioner— a pro- 
posal which seemed to meet with the approval (rf 
the dairymen who met at the Ottawa convention- 
will, ere long, be carried into effect. How much 
good can be accomplished by proper organization 
we tried to show in our recent article. In fact, it 
is to organized effort that we owe the grand advance 
in cheese production and export that has been wit- 
nessed during the last few years. But for the dis- 
turbance of old routine methods, the discussion of 
improvements in the choice ami treatment of ( attic 
in the supply of fodder, in the making and handling 
of cheese, and in putting it on the market, the 
surprising results to which we were happy to tall 
attention could not have been secured. The 
inauguration of a herd -book alone is a great victory, 
though it came late. But much still remains to do. 
Canadian butter must be brought up to the standard 
of our cheese and the wheels of progress must not 

be Allowed to stand still. A dairy commissioner, 
if the right man were chosen such .1 man as Mi. 
W. H. Lynch, for instance could, by giving his 
entire attention to dairy industries, impart force and 
direction to the enterprise of our farmers, and mm 
the possibilities of improvement ami extension W 
the very best a< < Qtmt, 

III this issue our reader-, will lind the second in 

stalmenl of Mrs, Spragge's delightful ami instructive 
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series of letters on British Columbia, with her own 
clever illustrations, The first of these bright 
original sketches appeared in our issue of the 86th 
of A] ril (No. 42}, and we would just suggest to our 
readers who are not regular subscribers that they 
will do well to preserve all these contributions, We 
would also take the opportunity of remarking that, 
owing to lite proof not having been submitted to 
Mrs. Spragge. a typographical error or two some- 
what altered the sense from what the writer intended 
to convey, for instance, in the sentence: "We 
had, therefore, to fall upon our own house-work, 
and my husband, owing to the fact that he had 
acquired a great reputation in the country from long 
experience in the Northwest, in a lumber establish- 
ment, was unanimously chosen cook." the word 
"lumber" should have been '-bachelor." 



OUR ETHNOLOGY. 

Mr. Sandford Fleming, C.M.G., chose for the 
subject of his presidential address before the Royal 
Society, a subject to which slight allusion was made 
in our last number— the common origin of both the 
great sections of our population. Though Gaul 
and Britain have long been neighbours, both the 
French and the English are comparatively modem 
peoples. At one time both Britain and Gaul, with 
a large portion of the adjacent continent, were in- 
habited by tribes of Celtic race and speech. In the 
generations preceding the Christian era, Gaul was 
reduced to subjection by Rome, and the Roman 
invasion of Britain prepared the way for a subse- 
quent occupation of some four centuries. The 
presence of the civilized conquerors had a more 
marked effect on the mainland where intercourse 
between colony and metropolis was more frequent, 
cities were more numerous and the civilization of 
the world's mistress was mot* readily adopted, than 
in the then remote island. The Celts of Gaul 
learned to speak Latin, and, in a modified form, 
Latin is still the national tongue. The inroads of 
the Franks, though Gaul was destined to make their 
tribal name her national designation, produced 110 
appreciable change in the Gaulish Latin tongue. 
That the Teutonic admixture affected the people 
physically and morally is evident to any one who 
compares northern with southern France. In Bri- 
tain the Saxons and the Angles played the same 
part — only more thoroughly— in modifying the Cel- 
tic and Roman elements. The fact that where they 
prevailed Celtic speech declined and disappeared 
created the impression, now known to be wrong, 
that the Celts had no representation at all in the 
present population of Kngland. Indeed, not only is 
the Celtic element, but tin- pre-Celtic element also, 
recognizable in districts which are deemed strong- 
holds of Anglo-Saxon predominance. That the 
Celts have left powerful remnants, virtually pure of 
i>IO0d, in Wales, Cornwall, north and west Scotland, 
south and west Ireland and the Isle of Man, in all 
of which centres, save Cornwall, Celtic speech still 
survives, it is almost needless to remind our readers. 
Just the same survival is to be found in Brittany, 
across the channel. 

The Norman Conquest is generally considered 
the chief—it is sometimes spoken of, indeed, as if it 
were the only—bond of race between the people of 
Fra»« and the people of Kngland. It is certainly 
a very important one, especially to the insular side 
of the relation-Lip, for it, is to the tongue brought 
over by the gallicized Norsemen of Duke William 
that our Fnglisb language is largely indebted for its 
literary grace, copiousness and flexibility. How 



Caul came to speak what is called French. Britain 
what is called English, are seeming anomalies at 
which we can only glance. What; is of special in- 
terest to us in Canada, is that the two nations of 
which these languages have come to be regarded as 
representative and characteristic are compounded, 
though in different: proportions, of the same pre- 
Celtic, Celtic, Roman, Teutonic and Scandinavian 
constituents. 

But, when we have ascertained that important 
fact — that the two main sections of our population 
are in the last resort derived from just the same 
racial elements — we are only at the threshold of the 
inquiry into our complex ethnology. On the 
French-speaking side, indeed, we have a mass of 
information unexampled in the history of nations. 
Mgr. Tanguay's great work is the libra d'oro of a 
people. By means of it we can take the map of 
France and say : " Here at Ploermel, at Dinan, at 
Nogent, or away north at Cambrai, there lived in 
the 17th century a family from a scion of which 
are descended all the thousands of the same name 
in Canada and the United States to-day." Perhaps 
we may be able to follow up that: family history to a 
remoter date — some of our Canadian noblesse 
could trace their ancestry to the crusaders ; some 
of them have even gone back to Charlemagne. 
But what concerns us is that we can learn whence 
they came and what of physical, intellectual and 
moral vigour they brought with them for the build- 
ing up of the new nationality. Now, with the ex- 
ception of the Loyalists and some leading families 
that came direct from the old land, we have no 
such facilities for studying the origines of the Eng- 
lish speaking colonists. Of some immigrations, 
indeed, we may gather that they were mainly from 
the Orkneys, from Skye, from the West Highlands, 
from Donegal, from Yorkshire or from Cornwall, 
but of the original homes of the vast stream of 
new-comers that spread over the land from 1.815 
till to-day we have but vague and scattered indica- 
tions. We are better informed when the influx is 
from outside of British territory — from Iceland, 
from Norway, from Germany, Hungary. Rou- 
mania, Russia — the peculiar circumstances in such 
cases generally prompting inquiry as to the previous 
whereabouts of the settlers. Now it is only when 
a fair amount of knowledge has been collected — 
both as to the non-Loyalist: element in the gradual 
growth of our population until 181 5, and as to the 
general immigration since then, that we can speak 
with anything like certainty on the subject of our 
ethnology. An immigration nominally Irish may 
be German or French — as, in fact, we know to 
have been the case when homes were found on this 
continent for the Irish Palatines and Huguenots. 
Districts in western Ireland are largely Spanish, 
and such instances might be multiplied. Even the 
so-called Russian settlers of the North-West are 
really of German descent ; the Roumanian im- 
migrants largely Jewish. Then there is the ques- 
tion of racial intermarriage of which the census 
takes no account, and as to the extent of which, 
save among our higher families, we are in the dark. 
What can be more interesting than the fact, re- 
vealed by Miss Alice Baker's researches, that one 
of the greatest of the French Canadian prelates- 
Bishop Plessis was of New Kngland stock? In 

fine, our Canadian ethnology is -apart from our 
aborigine*, whose affinities constitute a distinct 
question— a field the cultivation of which might 
profitably engage the spare energies of a large mini 
her of inquirers all over the Dominion, and we 
thank Mr, Fleming for directum attention to it. 



AUSTRALIA. 

PkfHJRKSS, PKOIM.B ANI> POLITICS. 

Intimately connected with the life of the miner, 
already alluded to, is the liquor question. The law 
in some of the countries is very lax in this respect, 
and drinking is everywhere common. 



ourteeo 

thousand persons were arrested in Victoria for 
drunkenness in 1886. Mr. Finch- Hatton describes 
the bush pttblk houses of Queensland as follows 5 
" The most violent poisons are habitually used to 
adulterate the liquor sold and to an extent which 
renders a very moderate consumption sufficient to 
destroy life," 'and adds further: "I have seen a 
strong sober man driven perfectly mad for the time 
being by two glasses of so-called mm given to him 
at one of these shanties. Though not having the 
slightest appearance of being drunk, all the evi- 
dence went to prove that he was poisoned, and he 
did not recover for a fortnight. The same writer 
makes a statement almost beyond belief when he 
says that no habitue of a Queensland town who 
wishes to find a business man ever goes to look for 
him first in his office. If he knows the nsn of the 
town, he will start the reverse way around the 
various public houses, and if this process fails to 
discover the object of his search, he will then go to 
his office, in hopes of finding him before he starts 
again on his rounds. Whether this may be con- 
sidered an exaggeration or not, there can be no 
doubt that treating is carried to extremes and is a 
fruitful source of drunkenness. 

Mr. Froude, in one of his works, gives an inci- 
dent of Australian mining life which seems to me to 
present one of the saddest pen-pictures ever drawn. 
The reader is asked to imagine a once cultured 
officer of the Royal Navy lying on a pallet in a 
dirty tent, near a place where the incessant search 
for gold is going on. He is seriously ill and is sur- 
rounded by a crowd of boon companions and sym- 
pathizers, all drinking heavily from a large pannikin 
of rum, and every now and then forcing the sick 
man. in a spirit of drunken friendliness, to take a 
drink himself. Finally, in the course of their 
revelry, they insist on their companion singing to 
them. Leaning on his arm. with death plainly 
stamped on his brow, he sang with a pathos and 
(lower which partially sobered even the drunken 
crowd around him and impressed them in a man- 
ner they never forgot. The first and last verses 
were as follows and perhaps only too truly and 
vividly pictured his own sad career: 

Who cares for nothing atone is free. 
Sit down, good fellow, and drink with me ; 
With a careless heart and a merry eye 
tie will laugh at the world, as the world goes by : 
He laughs at power and wealth and fame. 
He laughs at virtue, he laughs at shame. 
He laughs at hope and he laughs at (ear 
And at memories' dead leaves, crisp and sear. 1 

1 cannot see vim- the end is nigh ; 
But we'll drink together before 1 die. 
Thro' awful chasms I plunge and folk 
Your hand, good fellow. I die ; that's all. 

With the end of the last verse he sank back ex- 
hausted and in a short time was dead. Through- 
out Australia the principles of prohibition would 
seem to have taken but little hold upon the people, 
and effective temperance legislation is still a matter 
of the distant future, although in Victoria the license 
laws press somewhat heavily upon the liquor seller. 

The aborigines of Australia are a theme of con- 
siderable interest. Higher in the scale than the 
Digger Indians, the bushmen ot Africa, or the 
natives of main of the Pacific islands, they are still 
very degraded intellectually and physically, and are 
as a people gradually dving out. before ihc steady 
onward march of a superior race. Phey are prone, 
in common with other races in a similar position, to 
catch the vices of the white man, without acquiring 
his virtues. Manv individual natives, however, are 
exceedingly fine specimens of humanity and possess 
great muscular strength. In swimming, diving, 
chmbing trees, thev are a match for any man under 
the SUIt, and arc also verv proficient in running and 
jumping. Throwing ihe boomerang ts an unique 
custom peculiar to themselves. In acquiring what 
too often prove to be the rudiments of civilisation, 
such as drinking, lying and thieving, the black ic-l 
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lows, as thvyart? failed, are very api ]iui,ils. Their 
religious creed is very simple and is said to be 
summed up in ihe phrase: "Directly roe die. me 
jump up white feller," while their sense of the ludic- 
rous is exceedingly strong. 

The objects of interest and of beauty in Austra- 
lia are many, the most prominent to a visitor being, 
perhaps, the public gardens. The)' are said to be 
the loveliest in the world, and no cost is spared in 
retaining the services of the most eminent horticul- 
turists, ornament being considered more than profit 
and flowers than fruit trees. In die Adelaide Gar- 
dens trees from all parts of the world are gathered 
together, many of the rarest kinds, while the flowers 
with which other countries are familiar as exotics, 
here luxuriate as in their natural home. The 
Oleander towers and spreads in pink pale glory; 
the crimson hibiscus glows amongst the bananas. 
Passion flowers, blue, purple and scarlet, hang in 
careless festoons among the branches. The air is 
laden with perfume. Every variety of flower, shrub 
and tree may he seen, while avenues of dense ever- 
greens invite the wean- wayfarer to shade and rest. 

The situation of the Sydney Gardens gives them 
an almost inconceivable charm. The ground slopes 
from the city to the sea. with inclining leaves, flower 
beds and an endless variety of tropical flora. Tall 
Norfolk Island pines tower darkly upwards, and 
grand walks wind for miles among continually vary- 
ing landscapes which are framed by the openings in 
the foliage of the perfumed shrubs. 

The Eucalyptus (gum-tree) bush of Australia is 
very interesting to travellers, and most of them see 
far more than they desire ot it. Mile after mile, day 
after day, you ride on through the forest, with a 
tree, on an average, every ten yards. If you keep 
in the valleys, you see nothing but trees ; if you 
climb up a mountain, you see nothing but — more 
trees. It is easy after such an experience to realize 
the terrible madness that comes over one who is lost 
in the bush : and indeed it seems almost incredible 
how any one can find his way about or know ex- 
actly where he is. As a matter of fact, Burke 
and Mills, the well-known explorers, perished of 
hunger within a few miles of their plant of pro- 
visions.' It is said there is one thing a man must 
speedily learn who is riding through the bush, and 
that is, however fast he may be going, and however 
thick the timber mpy be, never to attempt to guide 
his horse clear of the trees. The way in which an 
old stock-horse shaves the trees with just a couple 
of inches to spare, at racing speed, is sufficient to 
make the hair of an inexperienced rider stand erect 
with terror. 

But it is not alone in finding his way through 
pathless forest, that the native Australian shows his 
remarkable memory. It is stated that the stock- 
men (and it seems almost beyond belief) who may 
have 1 2,000 cattle to look after, ranging over some 
400 square miles of country, and being added to at 
the rate of 3.000 head a year, know them everyone 
by sight, and can even remember the most of those 
which they may have seen during the preceding ten 
years. 

Amongst the most dangerous of the trials which 
these hardy pioneers, in what may be called the 
backwoods of Australia, have to encounter are the 
poisonous snakes and reptiles. There are in par- 
ticular five kinds of snakes, all more or less deadly, 
and some reaching the length of nine or ten feet. 
It is said that the death-adder's sting is fatal, as no 
antidote has yet been found, A small black spider, 
alxjut the size of a pea, with a brilliant crimson 
spot on its back, is also well known, its bite causing 
the most intense agony, and, if not fatal, often re- 
sulting in paralysis or insanity, 

Toronto. J, Cahtki.i. Hopkins. 

The Society of Medallists lias, awarded its first prize of ^'25 
to Mr. H, Febr for a model of a medal commemorating tin.' 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, having on the ol jverse a bust 
of Queen Elizabeth, and on the reverse St, George slaying a 
winged figure, symbolical of tin; Armada, and surrounded 
by other figure* representing Fame and M&lm The second 
prize of £to was awarded to Mrs, Vereker Hamilton for a 
medal bearing on tlx- obvem a portrait of Captain J, Mom 
tieth Hamilton, and on toe reverse a hunter carrying (stags' 
head* m » bscke*, Ybew medals and a selection of others 
included in the competition will be <?*liibiled, by kind per- 
mission of the directors, at the new Gallery, Kegenl street, 
during the summer exhibition. 



Tun Very Dean Carmiciiaki, M.A., D.C.I,. This 
distinguished clergyman, whose portrait we present to our 
readers in the present number of the Dominion Illus- 
trated, was born and partly educated in Dublin. I laving 
studied theology, he was admitted successively to deacon's 
and priest's orders by the late Dr. Benjamin Cronyn, Bishop 
Of Huron. His first Charge was to the rectory of Clinton, 
Onl,, where his eminent abilities as a preacher were early 
recognized. W hen Dr. Sullivan, now Bishop oi Algoma, 
and for some years assistant minister of St. George's Church, 
Montreal, was, in 1870, induced to resign the latter posi- 
tion, in order to accept the charge of an important congre- 
gation in Chicago, the Rev. Mr. Carmichael was invited to 
fill the vacancy in Montreal, His eloquence, earnestness 
and pastoral assiduity quickly won the respect, his amiabi- 
lity and geniality the affection of all who came in contact 
with him in his new sphere of labour. In the pulpit he 
spoke with a power that impressed the minds and with a 
sympathy that gained the hearts of his hearers. In the Sun- 
day-school he exercised a supervision which bore fruit in con- 
stant increase, till, in the training of the young, St. George's 
took the lead in Montreal. Under Mr. Carmichael's foster- 
ing the Young Men's Association grew into a most helpful 
agency in connection with the mis: ion work of St. George's, 
and, morally and intellectually, became one of the most 
fruitful organizations of its kind 'n the Canadian Church. 
Temperance reform was one of the special features of social 
helpfulness to which Mr. Carmichael gave his energies, and 
in the crusade against the crying evil of our time he has had 
a most active and successful share. He was among the first 
of the clergymen of his own communion to take a decided 
stand on the side of total abstinence. It was with sincere 
regret that his many friends, not only in his own parish and 
communion, but in the general society of the city, learned 
his decision to leave Montreal, when he assumed control, as 
rector, oi the important Church of the Ascension, Hamilton; 
and when Dr. Sullivan, who had returned to his old congre- 
gation in 1 8; 9, on Dr. Bond's election and consecration as 
Bishop of Montreal, accepted three years later the responsi- 
bilities of the Missionary Diocese of Algoma, the people of 
St George's lost no time in asking Canon Carmichael to 
take the vacant pastoral charge. As Rector of St. George's 
and Dean of Montreal, Dr. Carmichael occupies a position 
of leadership in the Anglican Church and the Protestant 
community of this great city for which he is admirably 
adapted. Taking part in all good movements, a devotee of 
science, a man of letters, an effective platform speaker, an 
interesting and instructive lecturer, Dean Carmichael is as 
fine a type o( his class as the Anglican Church in Canada or 
anywhere can produce. Of his published writings some are 
exegetic, as his treatise on the Prayer-book 5 some con- 
troversial, as his pamphlet on the 1'lymouth Brethren ; some 
touch on the supposed conflict between religion and science, 
as his able criticism of the evolution theory, entitled " De- 
sign and Darwinism." He has contributed some valuable 
essays to the magazines and has some right to the title of 
alumnus musarum. Mis lectures, which are always worth 
listening to, cover a wide range- history, biography, liter- 
ary criticism, science. For some years past the Dean has 
devoted much study, thought and effort to the reconciling 
ol the three chief Protestant churches- the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist and his own. He published his views in a 
learned and lucid exposition ol the main points ol agreement 
under the title of " Organic Unity of Christian Churches." 
This volume, which has reached a second edition, was not 
only welt received, but has not been without practical re- 
sults ; for it can hardly be doubted that the recent conven- 
tion at Toronto, to which Dean Carmichael was a delegate, 
was inspired, in part, at least, by the arguments and tone of 
his eirenicon, " Blessed are the peacemakers." 

THE Rev. Josks'II Wild, M.A., D.D.- On another page 
our readers will find a portrait of the Rev. Dr. Wild, of 
Toronto, who is probably one id' the most widely known of 
Canadian clergymen. "The Talmage of Canada," as he 
has !>eeu called, was born at Summit, Lancashire, F.nglnnd, 
on November 16, 1834, and was the youngest of live 
ehtkhen. His father, the Rev, Joseph Wild, was a stalwart 
Christian of the old type, while his mother was instrumental 
in influencing her son to adopt the ministry. In 1K55 Dr. 
Wild left England, binding at New Vork with no friends 
to meet him and but little money in his pocket, Visit 
ins Canada, lie decided to remain here, attaching him 
self to the Methodist Episcopal Church, Hamilton being his 

first preaching Station, After a ear's service I here he 

attended the Boston Theological Institute, where he re- 
mained several years, Returning to Canada he occupied 
pulpits at Godcrieh, Orono and Belleville, At this latter 

place lie idled the chair of Oriental languages iu Albert 

University, and by lecturing and otherwise raised $20,000 In 
aid of that institution. In 1K72 he accepted a call to the 
Union Congregational Church, Toronto, Ilis success due 
Iflg his thirty years of the ministry hu» been exceptional, 
For eight year* his capacious church in Toronto, which 
holds nearly 2,500, has been far too small to contain the 
crowds that (surge around the entrance on Sunday evening;,, 
His sermons are lead around the world, being printed rer- 
kttim in the 1 'anadittn Atttwmt, I le thus preaches to a very 
large audience, scattered over every continent oi the globe, 



1'Viur volumes of his sermons have been Issued which have 
had a large sale. His success lies in the fact that he 
Strongly believes what he preaches; that he is liberal and 
broad-minded in his views, and that he keeps abreast of the 
times by dealing with current events from a Christian and a 
biblical standpoint. As a Speaker he is eloquent by reason 
of his splendid voice, his readiness of speech, and the direct- 
ness and force with which lie puts his arguments. He is 
certainly one of the most influential and successful preaches s 
of the Gospel in Canada to-day and a good specimen of a 
"self-made man." — Com. 

Crows' Nest Pass, Turtijk Mountain.— This is a fine 
view of that bonier scenery of which Dr. O. M, Dawson 
gives us so many striking glimpses in his " Report of the 
Geology and Resources of the Region in the Vicinity of the 
49th Parallel from the Rake of the Woods to the Rocky 
Mountain." Of the chief feature in our engraving Dr. Daw- 
son says: "Turtle Mountain . . . is a broken, hilly, 
wooden region, with an area ol perhaps twenty miles square, 
and slopes gradually upwards from the plain around it, 
above which it is elevated at its highest points about 500 
feet. It appears to be the culmination westward of the 
hilly drift region, and forms a prominent object when viewed 
across the eastern prairie from the contrasting sombre tint 
of the foliage of its woods. From the west it can be seen 
from a distance of torty-five miles, and when thus viewed 
has really much the general outline of the turtle shell. It 
is bisected by the 49th parallel." Again: " Forming, as it 
does, a more or less thickly wooded area, which may be 
estimated at over 300 square miles, it cannot but be a valu- 
able nucleus for the utilization of the surrounding treeless 
plains, serving as a supply of fuel and building material, 
and as a refuge for wintering stock which during the sum- 
mer has been herded at large over the prairie, 'though the 
elevated and broken area of the mountain is pretty nearly 
equally divided by the line, the northern half is more uni- 
formly covered with woods and probably embraces two- 
thirds of the forest area." This latter portion receives a 
more abundant rainfall than that of the surrounding coun- 
try, and much of it consists of good soil well fitted for 
agriculture. The mountain is not without historic associa- 
tions, having been the headquarters of the Sioux who took 
refuge on Canadian territory after the Minnesota massacre. 
The peculiar configuration and colour patterning to which 
the mountain owes its name ate well brought out in the pic- 
ture. The ruts of the buffalo of past generations may stili 
be seen between the mountain and Pembina river. The 
water of the ponds is generally sweet. The wood is chiefly 
poplar and the tendency of the forest to reclothe itself is 
shown by thickets of the seedlings of that tree. The pass 
may be identified without difficulty. 

Thistle Lacrosse Club Team, Quebec.— This club is 
one of the oldest lacrosse clubs in the Dominion, and some 
of the finest exponents of the game in Canada to-day have 
been recruited from its ranks. Among these are "Joe" 
Kent, "Jack" Burke, "Ned" Burns, "Billy" Anderson, 
"Jim " Hunter, the Kennedys and a host of others. It is 
due entirely to the Thistle's energy and persistent endeavours 
that athletic sport has been kept going at all in the Ancient 
Capital, and the fine grounds of the club on Grande Allee 
are a monument to the enterprise and pluck of its members. 

Thistle Tug-qk-War Team, Quebec.- Though aver- 
aging a little over 155 pounds, this fine team can claim, 
among its achievements, the victory over the famous St. 
Louis Lacrosse Club team in a pull on the turf. The 
Thistle, nevertheless, suffered defeat at the hands of the 
same rival in a pull on cleats last winter, owing, it is 

alleged, to a misinterpretation of the rules the Thistle, 

having practised standing erect till the word "go" was 
given, whereas the St. Louis, being well set down, secured, 
by superior strength, an advantage in the drop of over 15 
inches. This, however, the Thistles reduced to 1 inches 
before the expiry of the lime limit. Immediately after- 
wards the St. Louis was re-challenged by the Thistle, but 
the latter declined to pull and so forfeited the championship 
of the district by default. That proud distinction is now 
liehl by the Thistle team. 

'The Canoe Association's Meet ANB Cams', Horse- 
Shoe Island, Lake Couchiching, near Orils.ia. 
Perhaps there is no sport that is becoming more popular and 
furnishes belter exercise than that ot canoeing. At the 
present time it is only iu its infancy, but it is a healthy and 
promising infancy. Ever since McGregor cruised in the 
famous •' Rob Boy," canoeists in Canada as elsewhere have 
continued to increase in number, and now there is not a 
town or city of any importance in the Dominion or the 
United Stales winch has not its canoe club. The American 
Canoe Association consists of four divisions- the Northern 
(which meets in Canada), the Atlantic, the Eastern and l he 
Central. In all there are over two thousand members. 
The Western Association, which did much toward promot- 
ing the sport, and meets at Ballast Island, near Cleveland, 
is a distinct association, ll has line meets at which "pot- 
hunters" find some capital prUcs, Tlic Toiotiio Canoe 
( lub, an engraving of which can he seen on another page, 
was organiaetl about sis wars ago. Us membership whs 
very small at first ami there were but three canoes. Mr, 
Hugh Neilswn, ihe club's fat commander, was elected three 
years in succession, 'The club house was not up to the 
mark until two years ago, when they bought tVTO Water loss 
and creeled a handsome club house, costing over $4,000, 
To-day the ellib has a membership of over 11 hundred and 
there are about seventy- live canoes. Two of the festest 
sailing canoes in Canada belong to the and whose pad- 
dlcrs have yet to be beaten. There are several photo- 
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grafihers in the club, all amateurs, foremost among whom 
jire Mr. Hugh Neil son and Mr. (■'orbes. The members are 
all true canoeists who follow the pursuit for love of it, To 
pass the long winter evenings a snowshoe club was organ- 
ii'inl, the members of which arc all canoeists, and three 
evenings of the week iii winter twenty or thirty merry fel- 
lows respond to the call of "Up ! tqi ! up !" as they wend 
their way anions' the many pretty hills and vales that sur- 
round Toronto. The following arc the officers : President, 
\V. B. Raymond; Whipper-in, A. Shaw j Secretary, H. ('. 
McLean. ' Wa-Wa. 

Tub Toronto Canoe Cu,)b, Lake Gougi-ughing, At 
the meet of the Northern Division ol the American Canoe 
Association, held at Lake Couchiehing last August, the 
Toronto Club was very successful, carrying oil nearly ail the 
prises. The following was the result : Novices' sailing race, 
for those who never sailed in an A.C.A. race before 18S8 — 
p. Goodwin, Lindsay, canoe Manila, 1st: Hugh C. Mc- 
Lean, Toronto, canoe Wa -wa, 2nd ; E. EastOll, Lindsay, 
canoe Comet, 3rd, The course was three miles. The 
special sailing race for all classes of canoes over a course 
four and a half miles, time limit two hours, was won by \Y. 
G. McKendriek, Toronto, canoe M ae ; 1). B. J acmes, To- 
ronto, canoe Hyla, 2nd; H. K. McKendriek, Ubique, 
canoe Chum, 3rd ; Colin Fraser, Toronto, canoe Una, <.th ;. 
(George Sparrow, Toronto, canoe Petrel, 5th. Twenty 
started. Sailing race, with centreboards, 3 miles, 16 en- 
tries. 1). B. Jaques, Hyla, T.C.C., 1st : \V. G. MacKen- 
drick, Mac, T.C.C., 2nd ; H. MacKendrick, Chum, U.C.C., 
3rd; F.Goodwin, Manitu, Lindsay C.C., <.th : W. S. Lis- 
ter, Ca Ira, Lakefield C.C., 5th; S. Britain, Aurora, Lind- 
say C.C., 6th; F. K. Lee, Arrow, Lindsay C.C., jth. 
Sailing race, without centreboards, three miles, three en- 
tries—Colin Fraser, Una, T.C.C. and U.C.C., 1st; U. C. 
McLean, Wa-Wa, T.C.C., 2nd; J. D. Kelly, Irene, T.C.C, 
3rd, The race sailed for Mayor Thompson's challenge cap 
was won by A. Mason, canoe Cecebe, the other 16 contest- 
ants either retiring or being upset. The T.C.C. was well 
represented at the meet, among those present being: J. L. 
Keer, Commander, Ada; D. B. Jaques, Vic. -Com., Hylda ; 
W. J. MacKendrick, Rear-Corn., Mac ; A. Shaw, Sec- 
Treas., Vic ; R. Tyson, Isabel ; A. H. Mason, Cecebe ; 
George Sparrow, Petrel ; W. A. Cooke, YVaniska ; Henry 
Wright, Sheila; A. M. Rice, Dixie; J. Jephcott, Clytic ; 
\Y. Jephcott; J. D. Kelly, Irene; H. L. Knowles ; Dr. 
Powell, Prudence ; Colin Fraser, Una ; and H. C. Mc- 
lean, Wa-Wa. 

Chopper's Camp in Spruce Bush, South of Car- 
berry, Manitoba. — 'The opinion that still largely prevails 
in Eastern Canada that Manitoba and the region adjoining it 
sufier from an almost total absence of timber is not based on 
the accounts of those who, like Professor Macoun and Dr. 
G. M. Dawson, have made a careful scientific survey of the 
country. Of course, there are no thickly-grown far-extending 
forests such as we have been accustomed to in the older pro- 
vinces and no efforts should lie spared to grow timber where 
it can be grown, so as to make provision for the future. But, 
as we learn from Macoun's " Manitoba and the Great North- 
west," tamarac, white spruce, Banksian pine, white pine and 
white cedar are met with in greater or less quantities, and 
for such purposes as house-building, fence posts, railroad 
ties, bridge construction, there is a fair supply along the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 01 the varieties of spruce 
peculiar to the region, Piofessor Macoun writes: "White 
spruce (Abies alba) may be considered the most important 
tree throughout the Northwest, Neither its habit nor habi- 
tat are in accord with Eastern ideas. In its northern home 
it is a stately tree, rising, with little diminution in size, to 
the height of 100 feet, and often having a diameter of nearly 
four (eet. it is no uncommon occurrence to see fifty trees to 
an acre, averaging thirty inches in diameter. Its habitat, 
instead (A being on sand or in wet swamps, is always on the 
mossy sloping bank, or side-hill, 01 on the alluvial flats 
along a river." Of the black spruce, he says that it is an 
important tree. And he adds : " It is a curious fact that the 
writer never saw this species a foot in diameter in any part 
of Ontario, but after passing north of lat. 54" it was found 
nearly three feet in diameter south of Green Lake. As this 
is certainly the most northern species of fir, it is thought 
that the spruce forests north of lat. 5;" may be composed 
exclusively of this tree. In Ontario it laves tin; deep, cool, 
peaty swamps, but west of Prince Albert it leaves the bogs 
and is found on dry but mossy ground, Among the other 
trees of which Prof. Macoun writes in his comprehensive 
work are the Loplars of the Balsam (Populus bahamifem), 

Aspen (I'opulus tremuloidu) and Cottonwood (Pofiulm 
monUifera) varieties. Spruce and poplar forests are lound 
together, especially on mountain slopes, and spruce trees of 
42 Inches in diameter have been reported, ( hir engraving, 
which is from a capital photograph by Mr. Davidson, of 
Carberry, gives both in the Standing limber and in the 
shanty fail evidence thai at least one district lias not suffered 
from any marked dearth. The group is also noteworthy as 
eliaraclerihlic of Manitoba's bone and sinew. 

On 1111-, Bkacii. This is the reproduction of one of the 
fke*l canvases of W, Kray, an artist whose sympathy with 
nature in her various moods and power of expressing " bat 
is most tender and pathetic in human emotion are alike cvi 
dent in his work, We may find aeontrssl in the hupp) con 
tetitlBenl and utter confidence of the child smiling up from 
lits wicker col into the face of bis young mother both of a 

isa -faring breed, doubtless and the many-voiced threat of 
tnt long waves. Hut the moan that sounds in their ears 
'■"KK'-'kts no sorrow lo the loving pair, The present is 
tfcSrs, with its, joys of life, its free fresh air, sail laden, and 

a sunpU wholesome philosophy to which poverty is not 



necessarily sordid. Such Thetis, such Achilles, have the 
secret that keeps the world moving from generation to gen 
eration. The clouds may darken by and bv, the floods lift 
up their voices, and anxiety and dread invade the bliss of 
faith and love, but for t lie present life's "sea of troubles " 
has 110 terrors, and, as for the future, sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof. 

RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 

The Rev. David C. Moore, rector of Albion 
Mines, Stcllarton, N.S., ant! rural dean, sends us 
the Following interesting communication : 
To the Editor of the Dominion [i,u/stratkd : 

Si n, Under the heading of " Red and Bine Pencil," 
April 27, you speak of the death of the Poet Shelley : "A 
storm came on and the boat was upset." But how ? You 
further say: "In Trclawny's 'Records' the burning and 
the rescue of the boat from the flames are described." 
Trclawny's name is thus connected with the death. In the 
winter of 1882-3 1 was at Lerici and at Shelley's house and 
was speaking of the fact over the dinner at the table d'hote 
at the Croce di Malta at Spezzia, where I was staying. My 
vis-a-vis happened to be Sir Charles Goring, whose mother 
was the daughter of a kind friend of rny boyhood. Colonel 
John Harvey of Thorpe, next Norwich/ After dinner Sir 
Charles told me that his mother had married (the second 
time) E. Trelawny, Esq., and that when one of his half- 
sisters was in Italy (a few years before) she had been called 
to the deathbed of an old Italian boatman, who, having heard 
that a Trelawny was at Spezzia, availed himself' of the 
opportunity of making a confession viz., that the "Don 
Juan" was not upset accidentally, but purposely, for the 
purpose cf plunder. This curious story Sir Charles did not 
say whether he believed in or no ; he merely gave it as his 
step-sister gave it to him. I am sorry to say Sir Charles 
died in November, 1S84, so that I cannot appeal to him ; 
but I give the story, as I think it too curious to be altogether 
lost. 

Stellarton, N.S. David C. Moore. 

In the volume on " Shelley," by John Addington 
Symonds, in the " English Men of Letters " series, 
edited by John Morley, we find just a hint of the 
possibility of foul play. "In fact," writes Mr. 
Symonds, in describing Trelawny's perplexity, soon 
to be changed into consternation, " though Tre- 
lawny could not then be absolutely sure of the 
catastrophe, she had sunk, struck m all probability 
by the prow of a felucca, but wnether by accident 
or with the intention of running her down is still 
uncertain." If the story which Sir Charles Goring 
told to Mr. Moore be accepted as based on feet, the 
darkness of a still deeper tragedy overhangs poor 
Shelley's fate. 

Before me, as I write, there is a portrait of 
Edward John Trelawny, as he appeared a few 
years before his death in 1881. It is an engraving 
of Millais' famous painting, '• The Northwest Pass- 
age" — an engraving familiar, doubtless, to some 
readers of the Dominion Illustrated. The 
scene represents a simply furnished sitting-room, in 
which two figures are seated. One is that of a 
young girl who is reading a narrative in which her 
companion, clad in a style that suggests a sea-tit ring- 
life, is evidently deeply interested. His left hand 
rests on a table : his right on his knee, with the 
reader's laid upon it, and both the man's hands are 
strongly clenched as with energy of purpose. The 
legend beneath is : " It might be done and England 
should do it." Nelson's picture on the wall adds 
force to that strongly expressed Conviction of a 
nation's duty. The painting attracted much notice 
when it first appeared in the large room at the 
Academy's exhibition, London, some thirteen or 
fourteen years ago. It was again placed on view- 
in 18H0, as one of a small but characteristic collec- 
tion of the artist's works. The male figure is 
Rdward John Trelawny, the companion of Shelley 
and Byron in their closing years, and whose name 
ts also associated in literature with the names of 
Leigh Ilunt and Godwin; of Rogers and Moore; 
of Murray the publisher and John Gam Mobhouse; 
of Jeremy Benthara and many more of the "great 
ones gone." 

Wo are old enough lo remember the stir thai was 
caused in the world of letters on the first public*- 
lion of his " Recollections," and can recall with 
what avidity we devoured a review of the work, 
with pretty copious quotations, that appeared in the 
pages of Mimkwmd, On its appearance^ years 

afterwards in a revised form it bore the title of 
•' Records of Shelley, Hymn and the Author." 
Reminiscences of a persona! hind, such as those 
with which Mr. Moore has favoured us, add greatly 
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By the way, some of the most important events 
in the history both of the old regime and British 
rule are directly or indirectly associated with litera- 
ture. The first attempts at colonization by both 
French and English were connected with the names 
of poets — Marc Lescarbot, on the one hand, and 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, 
on the other. The founder of Quebec wielded the 
pen as well as the sword arid the tiller. The 
founder of Halifax had for secretary Cumberland 
the dramatist, namesake, nephew, and, in part (as 
to his literary treasures, especially), heir of the great 
llentley. Another protege of the Earl of Halifax 
was John Salusbury, father of Mrs. Thrale, after- 
wards Mrs. Piozzi, the friend and biographer of Dr. 
Johnson. John Salusbury came to Nova Scotia to 
the suite of Governor Cornwallis. 

But perhaps the most interesting of all the asso- 
ciations of Ganadian personages or events with 
literature is the rehearsal by Wolfe of certain stanzas 
from Gray's " Elegy " on the eve of the great vic- 
tory which brought him death and undying renown. 

Thus Dr. Parkman tells the story in his " Mont- 
calm and Wolfe " : 

For full two hours the procession oi boats, borne on the 
current, steared silently down the St. Lawrence. The stars 
were visible, but the night was moonless and sufficient! v 
dark. The General was in one of the foremost boats and 
near him was a voung midshipman. John Robisos, alter- 
wards professor of natural philosophy "in the University of 
Edinburgh. He used to teli in his later life how Wolfe, 
with a low voice, repeated Gray's "Elegy in a Countrv 
Churchyard " to the officers abont him. Among the rest 
was the verse which his own fate was soon to illustrate : 
"The path of glory leads bus to the grave." 

"Gentlemen," he said, as his recital ended, "I woald 
rather have written those lines than take Quebec." Xon 
were there to tell him the hero is greater than the poet. 

Many a man and woman of letters have paid 
homage to Wolfe and his great foe on the scene of the 
struggle that proved fatal to them. Thos« who have 
made the pilgrimage during the last generation have 
found a cicerone as courteous and hospitable as 
accomplished in Mr. J. M. I.eMoine, author of 
" Quebec, Past and Present," and " Picturesque 
Quebec." Nor in Mr. LeMoine's own residence. 
Spencer Grange, and its neighbourhood, as attrac- 
tive for its natural beauty as for its historic associa- 
tions, have they found the least charming features 
of their tour of inquiry. 

And was not the Founder of Quebec a man of 
letters — the historian of his own great enterprises ? 
The " CEuvres de Champlam," the edition of which 
published at Quebec in iS;o, under the editorial 
supervision of the late Abbe Laverdiere. is a credit to 
Canadian typography as well as learning, may surely 
be accepted as the great colonizer's title to that dis- 
tinction. Champlains name is brought before us 
by the renewal of a controversy which once set all 
the antiquaries of the ancient capital into a frenzy 
of perplexed conjecture. It has been revived by 
Dr. Harper, editor of the Edtoditu'fhii JiccorJ of 
the Province of Quebec, who, in an able pamphlet, 
to Which reference is made elsewhere, has summed 
tip the chief points in the discussion as to where the 
founder's remains were laid, and added certain 
conclusions of his own. 

We shall soon have a monument to Jacques Gar- 
tier. Mr. Harper pleads the claim of Quebec's 
Founder to a like honour. •• Let us." he says, 
"raise to his memory something that shall realh 
show that the enterprise which was horn through 
him continues to live ; something that men shall 
know of everywhere, and something that shall com- 
memorate the realization of his great life dream, the 
pathway past Quebec that leads to China." And 
DeMaisouncve? Some years ago M. lWhbe Yer- 
reau appealed to the gratitude of Montreaters to 
mark (if nothing more) the spot, on which the Cus- 
tom House stow stands, where this great cUv had its 
beginning under the guiding mind of that great: and 
good man. We would suggest that the erection of 
a fitting memorial to our founder be one of the 
leading ceremonies in the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the event in which 1 VM.iisouneuvc 
was the chief figure. 
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Have i iVtrgnHe.H. Love, 

Through all lhc*e yean-! 
tm VM love liwgw 

Iu>r lime ,>v tears * 

The Picture. 

November, The day is dull and dreary, as 
November days often are. From a grey and 
cloudy sky a small line rain descends at intervals, 
and a raw wind whirls the sodden leaves in the 
faces of the passers-by. There is an absence of 
warmth, of light and colour, everywhere without — 
within, too, in all but exceptional cases. 

No. 9 IVAlembert street is not an exceptional 
ease, and the single occupant of its front parlour is 
quite under the influence of the weather. She has 
been indoors all day. and for the past two days, for 
the dreary weather has held her prisoner thus long 
with a cold, which has just broken up, and the con- 
finement is irksome. She watches the sky im- 
patiently : the dripping trees, the sloppy pavement, 
the muddy streets, the damp-walled houses opposite, 
the vehicles rolling slowly or swiftly by, the pedes- 
trians, with umbrellas held carefully over their 
heads, the stray, drenched dog trotting by, with 
drooping head and tail, and she wonders if the 
weather will ever clear, ever be tine again. 

While she looks and wonders, the clouds part 
slowly, a tiny streak of sunshine struggles through 
the misty grey, blue rifts appear, the rain ceases to 
patter, the sparrow on the bough begins to chirp, 
the cock in the neighbouring yard to crow, the old 
gentleman passing the window transforms his um- 
brella into a walkingstick. nature smiles again — a 
melancholy smile, 'tis true, but still — a smile. 

It is early in the afternoon. Miss Newall will 
take advantage of the change in the weather : she 
will go for a walk. 

She dons her hat. her gloves, her wannest ulster, 
her rubbers, and sets out. 

In twenty minutes' time, and without a fore- 
thought, for she has had no definite point in view, 
she rinds herself in Phillips Square, and opposite 
the grey stone building, unadorned and. inartistic 
externally, known as Montreal's Art Association. 

Why should she not enter? It is Saturday, a 
free day. and she laughs to herself a little scornfully 
as she pushes open the door. There are few 
visitors. Montreal's great hoipollot are slow to avail 
themselves of their privileges in this direction, and the 
day is unfavourable without, so she has the gallery 
pretty much to herself. There are pictures here 
and there that she has not seen ljefore, and she 
scans them critically, for Miss Newall is somewhat 
of a connoisseur. 

Here is one : No. — we shall call it, in the cata- 
logue, a half-length in oils, the face and partial 
figure of a man thrown out upon a background of 
dusky green, that deepens into biack — a man from 
whom, as the artist has depicted him, if you met 
him unawares at night in some disreputable quarter, 
where vice is rampant and where your unfamiliar 
feet were constrained unwillingly to stray, you would 
shrink- instinctively. A dangerous character, you 
would say, and hurry rapidly on. There is frenzy 
almost in the wild, dark, upraised eye, the black 
and knitted brows, the forehead, on which the veins 
stand out like cords, the figure, whose very listless- 
ness is defiance. How has the artist caught with 
inspired instantaneous — for you feel that it must 
have been instantaneous — brush the expression, the 
attitude? And, stranger still, by what subtle and 
mysterious power has he incorporated into them 
the positive and palpable suggestion of better 
things? For, while you look and shudder at the 
concentrated passion, the desperate abandonment, 
the helpless, but not the less unasscnting misery, 
you acknowledge, in spite of it all, and through it 
all, the intangible divine- There is genius on tin; 
brow and in the eye, and the possibility of latent 
tenderness in the curves of the fast set mouth ; of 
latent rectitude in every lineament of the fact*, 
'Ibis picture has brought a measure of fame to the 
artist. It is pronounced his best, and he has 
painted others that are good. Miss Newall has 
heard of it, and of the high price at which it has 
been purchased by a leading art patron, who per 
mits it to be on view to the public (or a time longer. 



She lias desired to see it and to judge of its merits 
for herself. But surely it moves her to a degree 
beyond its intrinsic and exceptional power. She 
starts and turns pale at the first sight of it, and 
Stifles a cry, a gasp. The picture, the room, the 
surrounding objects, all swim before her sight, and 
she sinks upon a chair, faint ami dizssy. It is only 
after a time, and by a strong effort, that she re- 
covers herself and resumes her study, lint it holds 
her with compelling force, t his one picture, and for 
the remainder of her stay in the gallery she sees 110 
other. 

The Model. 

They were naturally proud of their boy, the 

master and mistress of the costly house on S- 

Street. He was their only child and had come 10 
his father late in life, for the owner of the house 
was, as years count, an elderly man when he had 
married the w idow of his early friend. 

It was rather a romantic marriage, brought about 
by unusual and peculiar circumstances. The emin- 
ent banker was in the zenith of his financial pros- 
perity when, one day, a woman, pale and tremulous, 
and labouring under an emotion which she struggled 
vainly to suppress, presented herself at his private 
Office and delivered to him a letter, written in the 
faltering hand of a dying man. 

They had drifted far apart, he and the writer, 
though once intimate friends. As boys they had 
gone through school and college together, and then 
their paths had diverged, his lying still in the new 
world of his birth, and his friend's opening out with 
fair prospects in the old land. But the one had 
climbed, by degrees, to the topmost round of the 
ladder of wealth, and the other had gradually lost 
ground and had died at last in poverty. 

He had had not known until now that it was so. 
and the discovery pained him. It moved him 
deeply, also, that towards the close of his friend's 
life his thoughts had turned to him as a possible 
friend for the wife he was leaving behind — to him 
rather than to any other amongst his kindred or 
acquaintances. He would justify the trust reposed 
in him, he said. He would be a friend to. the widow 
of his dead friend. 

He had never married. He was not in any sense 
a woman-hater, but business and other dominant 
interests had hitherto monopolized his attention 
and left him little time, and still less inclination for 
love-making. It touched him strangely, now that 
timid, pleading look of this woman's eyes as she 
raised them to his face, and he said again that he 
would accept the responsibility, would be her friend. 

Immediately he made provision for her comfort 
and support, and at the end of a year lie married 
her. It seemed the most natural and simple out- 
come of their mutual relations. She was of a cling- 
ing, gentle, unobtrusively selfish nature, essentially 
dependent, affectionate, confiding. From the first 
she accepted his protection with a trustful acquies- 
cence that pleased and flattered him ; and gradually 
he found his kindly interest in her deepening, until 
at last lie loved her, and thus the marriage came 
about. 

They were happy, too, on the whole. They had 
ample means, position, friends, a luxurious home, 
and, crowning joy of all, a boy, the delight and pride 
o) both their hearts. There were, as a matter of 
course, clouds in their sky. What sky is free from 
them? At times his nature demanded from her 
more than she was able to give: a strength of char- 
acter, a grasp of mind in consonance with his own ; 
and, failing to find it, he was disappointed and. 
silently resentful She could not follow him in his 
financial flights, and was even intolerant of their 

discussion in her presence, and peevish, perhaps, 
when they interfered with his unreserved devotion 
to herself and her plans for pleasure. But, on the 
whole, they were happy, The boy grew tip, amidst 
his surroundings, from infancy to boyhood and early 
manhood ; strong of will and limb, physically lair, 
intellectually bright ; ai school and college always 
among the first, Meanwhile tile lather's hair be 
came white, his forehead more wrinkled, his figure 
bent. Time began to tell upon him visibly, Was 
it time alone? In a year his son would graduate. 

■\'o profession had yet been decided upon'. The 
young man's own bent was towards literature, and 



his father was not: averse to this, provided always it 
were conjoined with something of a. more practical 
character in a business way. In his own youth he 
had nourished awhile some fleeting fancies of the 
brain, and had even sent them forth into the world, 
" to try their luck" ; but they had met with a cold 
reception and had come home to perish, and noth- 
ing remained of them now but his half-shamed re- 
membrance. However, his son might win what he 
had lost. Let him try; but let him first: choose a 
profession. It need not be business ; the law or 
medicine would do equally well. Then, if letters 
failed him, tin's might succeed. 

It was not exactly what Flul wished, though it 
was what he had brought himself to acquiesce in. 
He was young, ardent, full of fervid force and elo- 
quence. He longed to express himself continually 
in written words. He had daring dreams ; he 
aspired to be the poet, the author of his century— 
of Canada. He wrote and sent forth, secretly, his 
immature attempts. They were accepted, approved 
here and there. They brought him hope, if little 
else. But he was open to the convictions of reason, 
of duty, and he tried conscientiously to curb his 
winged steed and to work steadily on the lines laid 
down for him. 

Matters stood thus at the date we have men- 
tioned : the third year of his university course, the 
year before he should graduate. It was the begin- 
ning of April. The term was approaching its 
close ; examinations were in progress. Every 
morning, before leaving home, results past or prob- 
able were discussed. Now it was the last day. He 
was feeling the strain intensely. The last paper 
was handed in and he left the college gate, relieved 
but depressed, taking his way homewards rather 
. than to the mountain, to escape the companionship 
' of some of his fellow students, who proposed a 
walk there. 

It was not yet evening when he arrived and his 
father had not returned, but his mother was in the 
drawing-room receiving friends, and he passed up to 
his own room unnoticed. He flung himself down 
upon the sofa and presently dropt asleep. When 
he awoke it was after six o'clock, and he arose at 
once to prepare for dinner. His mother must have 
come into the room while he was asleep, for the 
curtain was drawn across the window so as partially 
to exclude the light. He heard now her step in 
the hall and her knock upon his door. He opened 
quickly. She was dressed for the evening. How 
he should always remember that dress, and just 
how she looked in it—a lustrous silk, whose dusky 
tones brought out perfectly the tints of her com- 
plexion ; the lace, the ornaments, the flowers she 
wore. But her face was a little discontented, her 
voice slightly querulous. 

"What can keep your father, Flul?" she began. 
" It is going on to seven, and we dine out to-night. 

1 had forgotten to tell you- -at the Thorpes. I 

have sent the carriage for him at last, a thing, you 
know, he hates ; but what could I do? We shall 
be late, 1 fear, as it is." 

There were footsteps, while she spoke, of people 
entering the house, ami whispering voices below, 
and then a summons to Flul from a servant with a 
face of horror. 

What need to dwell upon the scene? The mas 
terofthe house had been found dead in his private 
office in the bank, but whether by wilful act ol his 
own, in desperation of impending ruin, or by un- 
timely accident, none could tell. An overdose ot 
chloral— that was all, The house, the furniture, 
the pictures, the books that Flul had learned to 
consider essentially his, the COStly />ri<--ti-/»i<\ the 
horses, the carriages, the country seat in a tew 
months' time all had been swept from their pos 
session, 

Bui worse still. 

While the dead man had lain still unhuried, on 
that most dreadful day, a crowd, that increased as 
the hours wore on, had assembled outside the closed 
doors of the bank, demanding, in threatening or 
despairing accents their own, their all ; for to tmffl 
this failure meant ruin, 

Flul understood now much that had perplexed 
him hitherto. His father's anxiety that he should 
not be dependent upon literature alone; his dark 
hints of impending calamity | his consternation and 
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horror when an insurance company, in which ho 
was a large policy holder, had failed ; his irritability 
followed always by increasing tenderness to his 
mother ; his fits of gloom and die Frequent nervous 
headache and sleeples sness, to relieve which he had 
acquired die habit which had resulted fatally. 

Khil must support his mother and himself now, 
for there was literally nothing left. Me east, about 
for the ways and means, for the necessity was 
urgent A friend of his father's, one who had lost 
heavily himself, but not all, offered him a post in 
his employment, and he accepted it at once. It 
was uncongenial in the highest degree. It involved 
the present sacrifice of his dearest hope, his pros 
pective professional and literary career, lint lie did 
nor hesitate, l ie worked at it steadily ami tried 
to put his heart into the work. 

Within a year his mother died and he was alone 
in the world. Naturally then his thoughts reverted 
to the old ambitions, and he said that he would, as 
far as might be, go back to the past, and, for youth 
is ever daring, in the golden future of his imagina- 
tion he saw before him wealth that should be his 
and should redeem his lather's name from dis- 
honour. And there was a tenderer hope ! It. may 
be doubted if, in the calamity that had befallen 
him, his courage would not have sunk hut for this. 

In the old days he had admired, nay, loved, with 
a hoy's pure love, a girl — a woman now — who had 
seemed to return his love. She was the daughter 
of his present employer, Zuleme — Miss Newall. 

Their relations had changed, but they met still 
from time to time, and always with the old cordial 
warmth on her part, on his the worship. Still he 
believed in her implicitly. To doubt would have 
been to wrong her. He was yet ignorant of the 
world ; he had the poet's faith. 

Time passed. The fame came slowly, the wealth 
more slowly still. Attainment tarried. A cloud 
rose up between him and his beloved. She moved 
in the world of fashion, which he shunned. It was 
said now that she was engaged to a worldling, a 
society man, a worshipper of mammon. 

He had passed his final examination and was 
entitled to write B.C. L. after his name. A sense 
of honour to his dead lather had impelled him to 
do this ; and a work on which he had long been 
engaged, and on which he had built high hopes, 
was seeking about for a publisher. 

The rumour of her engagement reached him. 
He flung it from him, for his faith was large. Again 
he heard it, and again. Could it he? 

He had no acknowledged claim upon her ; he 
had never asked her to be his wife. How could he 
tell his future was assured ? But, none the less, she 
was pledged to him ; by tacit and unwritten word ; 
by touches of the hand ; by looks transmutable by 
him alone. Her parents, and essentially her mother, 
were worldly. From the first, after his changed 
circumstances, he had been sensible of an alteration 
in their manner, a gradual guarding, as it were, 
against too close an intimacy. It was natural, yet it 
stung him ; nevertheless, he bore it for her sake. 

He had seen her seldom of late, for his time had 
been much occupied. All his soul was being- 
wrought into the work on which he was engaged, 
if it succeeded, then - ! 

The rumour, repeated often, began to chafe and 
worry him. What, if there were foundation for it ? 
The thought was madness. Reckless of prudence, 
he resolved to put his fate to the test. Circum- 
stances favoured him. The next day, for tin: first 
time in weeks, lie met her. She was walking alone, 
homewards, in die early evening, and he turned 
and walked with her— a little while, and all was 
over between them. Some trifling with the passion 
ate earnestness of bis appeal, some bitter words 
from him and cruel ones from her. If he had been 
patient it might have been different, but the limit of 
his endurance was passed. 

There was no formal announcement of her be- 
trothal, but it was known to all her friends and 
acquaintances, His rival was an Englishman, 

lately come to the city, with trulls Atlantic preten 
sioiis, He was, it. was said, highly connected, the 
possible heir to estate and title in the near future. 
His means seemed ample. His appearance and 
addresM were those of a finished man of lash ion. 
•Society courted him mid women envied hun, 



Kltll wrote 1.0 her after their meeting. He sought 
an interview. It was denied him, l ie put nimself 
in her way, but. she was never alone. His book 
came back to him unsold, A fierce indignation took 
hold of him, a rebelling against his fate, then despair, 

Miss Newall and her family were at the seaside; 
her betrothed was with them, It was the sultry 
season and Klul was still in the city. The heat 
was intolerable. He found it impossible to work. 
Scarcely would lie have had the will, had the power 
remained, for he had lost hope. What he had 
never yet done he now began to do. He had re- 
source to morphine to stimulate his flagging energies, 
or dull the mental pain that tortured him. 

The result proved fatal. Rapidly he sank. 

One night— it was in the following spring — a 
terrible temptation assailed him. He would take- 
away his life, as his father, perhaps, had done. 

He went out into the cool soft night. The moon 
was shining in a cloudless sky. The stars were all 
alight. One in particular he noticed, large, bril- 
liant, calm, of sapphire hue ; glittering, but restful. 
It looked down on him pityingly, as the eye of God 
might, have done, and he could not bear the sight. 
He hurried on. By his side walked two angels— 
the one of life, the other of death. 

* >h * * * * 

Sauteris was an artist, working onwards through 
the difficulties that beset the path of genius. He 
could not yet be said to have acquired fame, but he 
was on the road to it. 

Lately he had obtained an appointment on an 
illustrated paper for a series of sketches of a national 
character. They were to illustrate written descrip- 
tions, and the choice of writer, who should also be 
the companion of his joumeyings, rested in some 
measure with himself. Instinctively his thoughts 
had turned to Klul. of whose early struggles he had 
known something. He came to the city to seek 
him and to offer him the post ; but before they had 
met he had heard his story from many lips. W hat 
then must he do? Must he, too, abandon him as 
others had done? He would see him first — to- 
morrow. 

He strolled out, as was his custom, sketchbook 
in hand, into the night. 

Ah ! That figure, wild, neglected, desperate, 
with upturned, daring eyes I In a moment he has 
transferred it to his paper. In the next he has re- 
cognized it, by some subtle intuition Heaven-sent ; 
by the rapid movement of the hand across the 
brow -remembered now. 

Zuleme. 

Klul passed out of Miss Ne wall's life as com- 
pletely as if the grave had closed over him. 

Many had condemned her for his fate, which was 
generally laid at her door ; but when he disappeared, 
and it was said that an old friend had taken him by 
the hand and was attempting to reclaim him, she 
heard nothing mrthcr. She asked no questions 
and people avoided the mention of his name in her 
presence. 

If she was happy, if she had forgotten the past, 
it did not always seem so. There were times when 
a feverish restlessness took possession of her. fol- 
lowed by depression and indifference, 

The preparations for her marriage went on, but 
the event itself lingered. People wondered at the 
delay and began to assign causes for it. It was 
said by some that Miss Newall was reluctant to re- 
sign her liberty, or that she was secretly fretting 
over Kliil's fate. Others attributed it to her lover 
himself, and hinted at difficulties of a sordid nature, 
and whispered that until /uleme's father should 
come forward With larger settlements than he was 
prepared for, the postponement must go on. So- 
ciety was impatient, but its impatience did not 
hasten the event. 

Time passed two years, /uleme's sisters mar 
ried, settled and went away to homes of their own. 
Her [over went across the sea to England once, re- 
turned, went back again, and married the daughter 
of n millionaire manufacturer, 

Zuleme saw him depart with scarcely a regret. 
Her pride was hurt, nothing more. 

Her father failed and died, and then the common 
every day drama was acted over again fifOffi wealth 
to poverty, 



She stands now before the picture in the Art 
Gallery, and the old love of her dead early girlhood 
revives within her breast with passionate bitter pain 
and longing, Has it ever died? 

If she could but see him for one single moment 
of time ; could but kneel at his feet and ask his for- 
giveness. Ik he living or is he dead ? 

Could you come tack to me, Uougks, JtougJas, 

In the old likeness that i knew, 
1 would be so faithful, so loving, I>o«glas. 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

The home in D'Alembert street is very quiet 
when she returns : only the sound of the children's 
voices in the street outside, or the wheels of a j/ass- 
ing cab. There is no light, but the deepening 
twilight, for her mother is away visiting a married 
daughter, and Miss NtwaiFs gas must be econo- 
mized. The solitary servant meets her at the drx>r 
with expressive gesture and whispered words of 
warning, but Zuleme fails to catch them. 

A figure is standing in the room. It moves to- 
wards her as she enters, takes her hand. 

" Zuleme I" 

O God, the bliss, the rapture \ 

They sit there all unheeding of the moments, 
while the story of each of their lives, since the time 
they parted, is told. Zuleme has taken off her hat. 
her ulster, and the gas is lit, the tea is served. 

It had gone well with Eiul after that terrible 
night when Sauteris had met him and had snatched 
him from his threatened doom. 

Canada had heard often of Sauteris in the passing 
years. Pictures had come from him from time to 
time, from railway car and camp in the far North- 
west, and lately from an atelier in Paris. His 
native city had grown proud of her wandering 
R.C.A. 

But of Klul she knew nothing. 

He worked with a purpose after the first, when 
his moral health and physical strength began to re- 
turn — a determined purpose to reward Sauteris' 
generosity. The horrors of the fate from which he 
had rescued him, the magnitude of the crime and 
Sauteris' magnanimity at once appalled and im- 
1 relied him. But he worked sub n>sa. in other lands 
and other a new name, until the end was achieved. 

Zuleme had been always in his thoughts. Through 
Sauteris he had heard what had befallen her : ami 
now, in defiance of Sauteris' good-natured raillery 
and playful cynicism he had come Kick to see^ her. 

M I am not wealthy, dear," he pleaded, as they 
sat together in the heaven of restored confidence — 
" probably shall never be, for there will still be my 
father's name to clear where it can be done, but 
you will not send me away again, or — you will 
come with me ?" 

And Zuleme's cheek had flushed a rosy red and 
her voice had faltered. 

"Oh, Klul. I am so changed — these grey hairs.*" 

But Klul had looked in her race a moment and, 
for answer, had lifted a curling tress from her brow 
and, twining it round his ringer, had kissed it. 

Eaot. Gervask. 

RETURNINGS. 

Though dark and far the sun at nigh) 
And chilly stars the lonely Ughtj 
Mow swift the breaking beams arise 
Witt) gorgeous hues to deck the skie-. ! 

'ihe fairest flower.-, that glad the eye 
Beneath the dans of winter die, 
Beneath the kindly kiss of spring 
Their maiden blushes buck they bring. 

The birds whose rapid- heating wing 
Sought more congenial dime to sing. 
Again o'er perfumed tncailows fleet 
To till the air with warbling sweet. 

Though the frail barque with sails outspread 
Hath with thy lonely lover not, 
Thy sighs like wintry night shall rtee 
When venial moms shall bring him thee. 

Acts. 



I'KRTINKNT l.NortRltis. Is "cl»eap" food the cheapest? 
ho diamonds and dime novels go well together ? ts not a 
secret safer with one than with half a doiou? Which is the 
WOnt to be w orried by fortune w misfortune ? Is it nut 
iMler to wait until the day is dom- before twisting ul' its 
achievements? l>ocs not he who picks a ipuinel sometimes 
find the sure on his own person which the "picking '' 
made ? 
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OUR WILD WESTLAND. 

Points on thk Pacific Provinck. 
(By Mrs. Arthur Sprmsor.) 

Thk Mosvfi'iro; Some Account ok Its Origin ; 
Rkmkimks; Or i-uk-Hook Likk IN British 
Columbia : Pkcui iaritiks of Climate and 
Vk.c;i:tation ; Thk Best Tourist Season : 
Forksi Fires in thk Mountains, 
It. 

The course ot" my daily life at Donald was some- 
what monotonous, owing to she summer heat ami the 
British Columbia mosquitoes, which conspire to 
destroy the pence and happiness of the unfortunate 
resident during the months of June, July and August, 
in a way that must he felt to be appreciated. An 
ancient account of the Pacific Province, published 
by one of its discoverers in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, seis forth. " that parts of the mainland are un- 
inhabitable by man or beast, owing to the prevalence 
of swarms of noxious insects called Moskeeters.'" 
That elderly adventurer wrote wisely ; and he had 
not penetrated into the interior of the country or he 
would have endorsed, with me, the testimony which 
two clever Englishmen gave last year, in print, to 
the persecution of that most pestilential fly ; — 
•• People at home, they say. read of sandflies, 
Cingalese, beetles, stinging ants, mosquitoes and the 
like, and the fashion is to treat all such matters, 
more or less, as jofces, and to affect merriment at 
the idea of getting well bitten by anv of them, but 
the truth is that there is no misery on earth equal to 
a really bad attack of these demons. We all thought, 
we had seen mosquitoes before, in Norway, in India 
and in the States, but until now we knew nothing — 
absolutely nothing — of the concentrated essence of 
torture that they are cajjable of inflicting when yon 
invade their real home." 

This pathetic discription is written of a certain 
district on the Columbia river, about fifty miles 
from Donald, where the unfortunate authors had 
the pleasure of camping. Farther on in their most 
amusing book. "B.C. in 1887," they account for 
the mosquito's presence in the province by a parody 
on " Hiawatha." which is so appropriate and humor- 
ous it is well word] reproducing : 

Yon shall bear bow Hiawatha 
Came into the Rocky Mountains, 
Came to place upon the monnlaius 
All lite kinds of birds and insects. 
* * * * » 

All the creatures, as he freed them, 
Skipped and frisked about the mountain, * 
( jamlKtl led all about the mountain. 
Hut the mountain ram, the Bighorn, 
Took a very mean advantage 
When he saw that Hiawatha 
Was employed with other matters 
Not attending to the bighorn ; 
Swift he came at Hiawatha, 
Butted him with fjoth his Big horns 
just below his manly bosom 
"in the middle of his' waistcoat— 
Of his be*t embroidered waistcoat 

Not a word said Hiawatha, 

But he jtat down very quickly, 

With one little gasp and guggle, 

Hat down with a sickly spasm 

On a paper bag of insects, 

On a busted i«tg of skeeters. 

And Suggerna, the mosquito, 

I^eft the paper bag in fragments, 

Scooted 0% into the forest*, 

Went rejoicing to the forests 

'i o the forest*, dark and dreary, 

Of the Western Province, H. C„ 

Every blooming last mosquito 

West into the B, C. foreK*. 

None were left for Hiawatha 

To set free in other countries. 
But liie bugs, the Norfolk Howards, 
And the fleas, the merry jumpers, 
And the rattlesnakes, the reptiles, 

Still were kept by Hiawatha ; 
None of them fie loosed in B.C., 
Took them all away from B.C., 
Saying : There's enough already, 
Misery enough and cussing 
With fsuggema the mosquito, 
With that darned, blank, blamed mosquito, 

f' urthfcr comment on the insect would seem super- 
fluous. Still, for the benefit of that class which is 
ever prompt to suggest remedies for all the ills and 
trouble* of humanity, and to say, why don't yon use 
tin';, that and the other antidote, I will add, that, it 



is eminently satisfactory to theorize in the abstract, 
away from the scene of evil, about nets, and oint- 
ments, and washes of all kinds. The first men 
tionedare unbearable in the hot summer months, 
when every breath of cool air is in demand ; for Che 
last, no one, even with the courage of their opinions, 
wishes to make himself obnoxious to his fellow 
creatures as a perambulating drug-shop, It is out 
of doors, it will be remembered, that the pest is un- 
avoidable, and the utter destruction of all open-air 
life amid mountains and pine woods, where picnics 
and parties of all kinds might be so enjoyable in 
the long days and cool afternoons, is the particular 
aggravation cf nearly every district in the. province, 
except Ban!!', which escapes, owing to its altitude, 
and the coast, owing to its briny atmosphere, which 
disagrees with Suggema, Every individual at 
Donald walks about in the summer, either heating 
the air with small branches of evergreen, or else 
moving his hands in a gentle rotary motion round 
the back of his neck, a habit that becomes so 
mechanical with men that it is often continued long 
after the mosquito has departed. The sufferings 
of the tortured townspeople are apparent irt the 
evenings from a low cloud of white smoke, from in- 
dividual smudges, hanging over the mailt street like 
a pall. Through personal experience I can recom- 
mend continued exercise in British Columbia with 
the head enveloped in the bag-like mosquito net. 
confined either in the patent baloon shape, with 
radiating ribs, attached to a brass dog-collar round 
the neck, hastening with a catch beneath the chin, 
or in the simpler form of bag applied with an 
elastic round the hat and another round the neck, 
as a suitable penance for the hardest sinner in the 
hot weather. Such contrivances may be suitable 
for shooting or fishing expeditions in the backwoods, 
but they are not adopted, even in semi-civilization, 
probably because the remedy is almost as bad as 
the disease. 

A judicious netting of doors, wittdows and beds 
ensures a fair amount of comfort in the house ; but 
who cares to patronize a house in a fine climate in 
the summer months, and who will not pine for the 
impossible enjoyment of a verandah and a hammock 
under the pine trees ? 

Heat, dust and mosquitoes are serious drawbacks 
to the Columbia Valley during the three summer 
months as 1 found to my cost; the heat, however, 
is mitigated by the fact that it only lasts in torrid 
fervour from eleven to four. As soon as the sun 
begins to descend behind the Selkirks he rapidly 
drops out of sight, and a perceptible coolness creeps 
over Donald, developing by dark into such decided 
chilliness that blankets at night as well as closed 
doors and windows are very acceptable. There 
must often be a difference of at least 30 degrees in 
temperature between midday and midnight at mid- 
summer. One peculiarity that impressed me par- 
ticularly in 1 886 was the intense stillness of nature. 
Day alter day went by and no gentlest of 
breezes stirred the pines. ' The quiet and stillness 
which prevailed without rustle of leaf or song of 
bird were peculiarly oppressive, and always seemed 
to herald some approaching calamity, so that I 
often sighed for a little circulation of air through 
the valley. The freedom of this mountainous region 
from the storms invariably associated with such 
localities was another surprising fact. There were not. 
more than two or three thunder-storms during that 
whole summer, and none of these in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Duly one semblance of the pheno- 
menal disturbances of nature I had read about and 
anticipated occurred ; this was a mild little cyclone 
which began one silent afternoon with a crashing 
noise in the Selkirk range, close to our house, like 
the quick discharge of camion, and was caused by 
the uprooting of falling frees in some forest belt 
high on the mountain side. About us not a leaf 
stirred ; until some minutes later, when the storm, 
or fortunately only the edges of it, struck the val 
ley, bending the tail young pines like reeds, while 
cloud* of dust rolled up from the town, veiling every 
object in a mysterious half light, The trees about 
US were fatly partially thinned and protected each 
other, but further off on the top of the bank, above 
the flat (the western boundary of Quality Hill), 
where they were exposed 1.0 the fury of the lempest, 
wim- dozen or more went down like nine pins, 



doing, luckily, no damage beyond blocking up the 
waggon road. 

"The summer of 1886 was an extraordinarily dry 
one," I was assured, Certainly during the three 
months I spent in British Columbia there were hut 

three .-bower- of rain, and only one of these deserved 
more than that name ; consequently the dust 
was deep and the vegetation scanty. The soil 
about Donald is naturally sandy, and the herbage 
not. luxuriant cropping up in detached masses over 
the ground in the characteristic tufts of the bunch 
grass country. Wild strawberries are abundant 
throughout June, and all the other berries that grow 
in their summer order, but the gathering of them 
falls Upon the householder, as no itinerant vendor 
of wild fruit with his pail or basket seeks patronage 
in the west, and it is a perfect, penance owing to the 
booming mosquito also in season. 

Every particle of foliage on the ground dons long 
before the autumn proper a livery that rivals the 
gorgeous tints of maples and oaks. The leaves of 
the wild strawberry glow with ruddy colour, and all 
through the woods a plant grew that year on a 
single stalk a foot high without fruit or flower in 
sprays like rose leaves, rivalling the Virginia creeper 
in richness of hue, splashing the ground beneath 
the dark pines with brilliant blots of crimson and 
gold. One peculiarity of the mountain flora, is its 
endless variety : flowers that appear one year dis- 
appear the next, and are replaced by other different 
species. For instance, 1 have not seen that most 
effective foliage plant just described for the last two 
summers, In 1888 wild roses and Michaelmas 
daisies, flowers I had not previously remarked, 
abounded in profusion. Indeed, the past summer 
was essentially flowery for some reason or other. 
When I reached Donald early in May the ground 
was carpeted with violets of every shade, from helio- 
trope to the deepest purple. These were followed 
by wild roses, tiny dwaif bushes, ranging in colour 
from pale pink to maroon, to which succeeded wild 
sunflowers, cone flowers, orange lilies — growing only 
on the bank of the Columbia, and Michaelmas daisies 
of two varieties, which survived dust and drouth, 
and endured bravely up to the early frosts in Sep- 
tember. The Oregon grape, known better in the 
East as the mahonia, offers a. beautiful contrast to 
the bright hues that fleck the ground, with its low 
masses of glossy bright leaves and dark blue ber- 
ries. It grows profusely in every locality, and is an 
eminently early plant, quite independent naturally 
of the straw winter coverings to which it is generally 
treated in civilization. 

Nature is oddly reversed in the Columbia valley. 
Under foot is the glow of colour; overhead the 
sombre greens of pines and fits indigenous to the 
soil, their dark lines broken em the mountain sides 
by a scattered growth of poplar with its graceful 
birch-like foliage, which in the autumn makes every 
wooded height radiant with waves of molten gold. 

One most: evil result of the dryness of British 
Columbia summers is the prevalence ot" bush tires 
Which rage generally during the month of August 
and spread rapidly throughout the mountains, de- 
stroying acres of valuable timber and totally obscur- 
ing the scenery by clouds of dense smoke from the 
disappointed tourist. In .1888 the whole of the 
province, from the Rockies to the coast, was an 
admirable illustration of the infernal regions. The 
sultry lieal engendered by the numerous tires and 
thick heavy atmosphere was almost unendurable, 
and a certain journey I undertook to Victoria in 
the end of August lingers m my memory like a. 
nightmare, The extraordinarily cool nights of the 
mountain districts, with their invigorating freshness, 
were gone, and the atmosphere seemed so thor- 
oughly roasted there was no apparent difference 
between midday and midnight bat* up the side of 

every cocky height and water-worn gulch pine 

woods were allaiue, single trees sometimes, like 
beacons, and again groups and masses of solid 
forest, burning like walls of lire, The whole Eraser 
canyon was a chapter of Dante's Inferno: its most 
inaccessible crags were tipped with wandering lien 
points, zigzagging up and down, as if some mons- 
trous torchlight procession were sealing its preci- 
pices, while lower down greal beds Of burning timber 
suggested the destruction of some mountain town, 
and the smoke and dust everywhere were positively 
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stifling. let the tourist beware of the month of 
August for transcontinental trip. It is the ens 
torn in British Columbia to blame the (\1\R. for 
the ravages of these forest fires, whose origin is 
scientifically traced to the floating spark of the 
fierv engine. Its contribution to the conflagration 
is in mv opinion a light one, not in the jocular sense 
of the word only. Dozens of these fires break out 
tar above the line, and in a climate as dry as that 
of the Pacific Province in the summer months a 
flash of lightning or even the friction of a couple of 
branches will produce the tiny flame that may 
ignite thousands of acres and convert a green moun- 
tain side into a desolate area of blackened tangled 
poles. The effect of the smoke about Donald is 
incredible. A cloud of it will roll down like a cur- 
tain, and no traveller could be induced to believe 
there is a mountain in the neighborhood. Then 
suddenly one day a gentle zephyr rises, and. presto ! 
there was a transformation scene no pantomime, how- 
ever well organized, could riv al : sky and smoke 
melt into one another and soft ragged fleeces of 
vapour sweep slowly away over the tops of the ever- 
lasting hills which guard the Columbia valley. 



THE CHARGE OFTHE BLACK BRUNS- 
WICKERS. 

Battle ok Leipsic: October 16-19, 1813. 



1. 

The cause of freedom saving 
By death ami danger braving, 

At Leipsic we drew sword 

What time the battle roar'd — 
Hurrah ! 

II. 

Whilst bursting shells tore shrieking 
Through ranks with blood a-reeking ; 

In ringing tones and clear 

Spoke out our Brigadier — 

Hurrah ! 

III. 

" We who so oft as bidden 
To battlefield have ridden. 
We'll make the tyrant fly 
Or sword in hand we'll die — 
Hurrah !" 

IV. 

With battle-thunder crashing, 
With guns their deathfire flashing, 

It was our country's right 

To call us to the fight,— 

Hurrah ! 

V. 

Our steeds were proudly prancing. 
Swords all in sunlight glancing: 
" For Fatherland the aid 
Of our old Black Brigade,— 
Hurrah!" 

VI. 

Our serried ran ;s were steady, 
Though hardly held, and ready, 

Like eagles in their stoop, 

Down on the foe to swoop, - 
Hurrah ! 

VII. 

Then pealed a trumpet calling 
L's with its voice enthralling 

To fight the foe again, 

And quit ourselves like men, 
Hurrah ! 

VU1. 

Scarce had its last note sounded 
Forward our chargers bounded j 

Pealing afar and near 

Thundered a mighty cheer, 
1 lunah I 

IX, 

We shook the ground with thunder, 
We burst thc'r ranks asunder, 

And rent the very sky 

With victory's battle-cry, 

Hurrah ! 

X. 

We charge for death or glory ( 
Our name is writ in story ; 

Honour that ne'er shall fade 

('overs our Black brigade, 

Hurrah ! 

vv, w. 




bringing the history down to the present, we may look for at 
least four more volumes. Suite's llistnire des Canadieni- 
Ftatlfati fills eight volumes. We hope to hare more to 
say of this meritorious work when the third! volume, which 
will conclude the story of the Old Regime, has been issued. 

At the close of his first Book (Vol. I., p. 131), Mr. Kings- 
lord, having come to the termination of Champlatrr's career, 
naturally add* something touching the spot which was the 



Of histories of Canada in French we have no lack. The 
first explorers, colonizers and missionaries were their own 
historians, so that, as settlement advanced, the record of it 
kept pace with its growth. Charlevoix, therefore, when he 
undertook to write the story of New France, had, in addi- 
tion to his own experience, a number of valuable works 
composed by successive writers in the limes to which they 
related. The language in which he announced his intention 
was certainly not hopeful. The progress neither of coloniz- 
ation nor of missions had, in his opinion, fulfilled the hope* 
of those who had engaged in those tasks, and his chief aim 
was to show the causes of the failure. The Journal His- 
tcriaue is not the least entertaining and instructive part of 
the Histoirc ct Description Genc'rale. It is often, indeed, a 
surprise to find how accurate are the topography and maps 
of Charlevoix, when compared with the results of modern 
and, what we should naturally consider, more exhaustive 
examination. Charlevoix remained for more than a hun- 
dred years without a rival, for as his successor, Garneau, 
says, in the preface to the third edition (1859) of his Histoirc 
du Canada, we cannot regard as histories all the books that 
liear the name, some of which are merely travellers' tales. 
William Smith, whose two volumes are now rare, did, in- 
deed, intervene between Charlevoix and Garneau, and Mr. 
J. 1*'. I'errault wrote, in French, a manual for schools. 
But when Garneau set himself to his task, there was a most 
important portion of our later annals that had as yet prac- 
tically found no historian. Hell's translation placed 
Garneau's researches within reach of the English-speaking 
public, and for a generation it was in common use with both 
sections of our public. But, as time passed, the story of 
Canada under the Union, and of Canada since Confedera- 
tion, remained unwritten. Macmullen ended, at the year 
1S55, his one-volume history, now brought down, in a later 
edition, nearly to our own time. The works of Withrow, 
and Bryce in English, and of Suite in French, also cover 
the whole period, down to the date of publication, as do 
several school histories, such as those of Miles, Hodgins, 
Jeffers and Archer. Meanwhile some important additions 
had been made to the list of works treating of special 
periods, or of one or other of the provinces. Some, like 
M. l'Abbe Ferland's excellent contribution, covered the 
whole of the Old Regime ; others, like Faillon's Histoirt de 
In Colonic. Prancaise (left incomplete by the author's death), 
were less comprehensive in design or in execution. It is 
not our intention at present to say anything of the merits, 
intrinsic or comparative, of the foregoing works. Our ob- 
ject is simply to show how much has been accomplished of 
late years in a field so long untouched, by way of introduc- 
tion to some brief mention of an important work now in 
course of publication, The " History of Canada," by 
William Kingsford, is ceitainly the most ambitious attempt 
yet made by any English writer (save Parktnan) to treat in 
e.xtenso and with due regard to recent discovery and 
criticism, of the rule of France in the New World, from the 
earliest French voyage to the English Conquest, and of the 
rule of Great Britain, from 1760 till the establishment of the 
federal system and on to the present time. "It will be my 
endeavour," writes Mr. Kingsford, in his opening chapter, 
11 with what power I possess, to trace the history of British 
rule in Canada since its Conquest from the French, and to 
relate, to the best of my humble ability, the series of events 
which have led to the present constitution under which the 
Dominion is governed, ... I will make every effort 
to be fair and honest, and those with whom I may have the 
misfortune to differ will, I hope, recognize that 1 have Consulted 
original authorities, and that whatever opinions I express 
are not hastily or groundlessly formed ; but that, on the 
contrary, 1 have warrant for the belief that they are fully 
sustained by evidence." No principle could be more trust- 
worthy for "the guidance of a historian than that which Mr. 
Kingsford here adopts as his rule. Wo cannot unreservedly 
approve of sonic remarks preceding the sentence just 

quoted. " Most of us," says Mr. kingsford, "inherit a 

lone of thought, which colours our opinions, and which 
creates and confirms our prejudices. Moreover, I cannol 
escape the unpleasant feeling of knowing (consciousness) 
that I must say much which will he antagonistic to that 
which to-dav is believed by many." If the author means 10 
urge his own mental, moral or religious inheritance as nn ex- 
cuse for his method of dealing with questions of history, we, 

must pronounce the excuse utterly invalid. It is a historians 
duty to overcome such inherited pre-judgment*. From 
what follows, indeed, we lake it for granted linn Mr. Kings 
ford is referring to the inherited prejudices of his readers, 
not his ow n. of course, the work itself should make thai 
clear, That Mr, Kingsford lias consulted many sources ©1 
tnowtetoi a| id given long and careful thought to every 
pace in lii's history, we do not doubt. Nevertheless, that some 
tit his conclusions should lie called in question was only to 
l„. expected, from prevailing differences of opinion and 

from (he hirt thill in tin age Of research, such us ours, fresh 

light is constantly being sited on points hitherto obscure, 
A.; yet only l wo volumes of Kingston!'* History have made 
their appearance. The Rrsl bring., tin* narrative down to 
,he "foundation of UmWana" by I .a Salle, 111 if.sa; the- 
second close's with the death of M, dc Vuiidivuil, the Qov- 
eruor, in 1735- If Ml ' fclOgsM curries out his purpose « 
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hallowed receptacle of hi 
sion as to the locality in 
suspicion that it is only a 
pamphlet published by Abl.es 
1867. Strange to say, Mr. Kir 
the article contributed 10 /.'Oj 
later, by Abbe Casgrain (his 
having died, universally regret 
surveyed the question from a 
the ground for the change being a document, up to that 
time (1875! unpublished. In 1SS0 another contribution was 
made to the discussion by Dr. W. E. Dionne in his Etudes 
Histcrit/iics, which obtained the prize offered by the late 
Comte de Premio Real. And now we have liefore us a 
pamphlet in which Dr. Harper, editor of the Educational 
Record, reviews the whole controversy, and, after a careful 
examination of the entire field of research, reaches con- 
clusions different from those of any of his piedecessors. In 
placing before English readers the various stages of the con- 
troversy from that November morning in the closing year of 
the L'nion regime when antiquarian and literary Quebec 
was stirred by the announcement that the tomb ot the city's 
founder had been discovered, to the present year, Dr. 
Harper has conferred a service on the cause of historical 
inquiry, for which we are duly grateful to him. He does 
justice to M. Stanislas Drapeau, so ruthlessly belaboured 
by the late ex-Governor of Manitoba, then editor of l.e 
journal de Quebec, allowing him his share in stimulating 
the investigation : gives a piquant sketch oi the antiquaries' 
quarrel ; indicates to what extent the able author of the 
Etudes sur la Colonisation had suggested the first conclu- 
sion ot the learned abbes ; does credit to the candour with 
which Abbe Casgrain acknowledged his first mistake when 
the Historical Society of Boston drew- attention to the un- 
tenableness of his view ; and, finally, with the documents, 
on which that learned writer based his retractation in his hand. 
Dr. Harper applies himself de noro, and with unbiassed 
mind, to the task of ascertaining, if possible, where 
the remains of Samuel de Champlain had been originally 
laid in a tomb all by itself {sepulchre pnrticulierS. \N * 
then is "the end of the whole matter, 
judgment? "There can," he writes, 
that he was buried in the cemetery 
to the parish church, the Cimetii 
which was laid off on the slope 
site where till lately stood the P: 
The Chapelle de Cham plain, which, he 
Governor de Montmagny in 1 636, was 
the 14th of June, 1640, as well as th 
and the Cliapclle de la Eecourrance. 
from the 1'resbytere and Champlain's chapel from the com- 
bined conflagration, and if we only knew in what direction 
the wind blew at that time we would know where this last 
edifice stood. Now, on the iSth of December, 1S30, while 
workmen were removing the remains of the old h eck?, in 
order to improve the Parliament buildings, " they came upon 
a tomb which had evidently been, at the time of its con- 
struction, carefully built with solid masonry, and which at 
the time the workmen exposed it contained some human re- 
mains. This tomb, in my opinion," continues Dr. Harper, 
" was none other than the' sepulchre particulier in which the 
the remains of Samuel de Champlain were deposited in 
1635." At this triumphant stage we must leave this inter- 
esting pamphlet, which wc are happy to welcome among 
the ever -increasing contributions to Canadian historical re- 
search. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt from the publisher, 
Mr. I. Theo, Robinson, of this city, copies of the author- 
ized edition of two new and interesting novels by Ameiie 
Rives "A Brother to Dragons and the Furrier Lass of 
Piping Pebworth" (3$ cents), and " Virginia of Virginia " 
(30 cents). We have" also received from the National Pub, 
lishing Company, Toronto, " The Witness ot the Sun," by 
the siime author. 
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HUMOUROUS. 

Four hunters lire simultaneously at 11 rabit that keeps on 
running, and they tvsk altogether, M I woiuler who missed 
that time ?" 

" 1 suppose old Farmer Squash took the hint and gave 
vou something when he saw you looking at his poultry?" 
said the minister, "'Deed he did, say," replied Lijah. 
■■He gave me the debble." 

•• William Henry, you have the elements of greatness in 
vou, nnd if vou w ere it-t so indolent you might he a famous 
man." " 1 don't w ant to be a famous man." " Why not ?" 
"Well, as I mn now, people address me respectfully as 
William I lem v." "Yes." " And if 1 wore famous they 
back and call me Bill." 
11 don't know how much 1 am enjoy. 
U ctu'es on HereulaiK'um. So clear 
positive revelations !" Mrs, Roily 5 
was Herculiinemu, my dear?" Mrs, 
Suite made out vet, but he was either 
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one of those Uanv.inesques, or A Giuil, Ot something oi thill 
kind. There'', another lecture to morrow afternoon," 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC BY. 



ARE RUNNING A SERIES OF 

CHEAP - 



Excursions 



FROM STATIONS IN QUEBEC ash ONTARIO 
TO HIX POINTS IN 

Manitoba, 
The North West, 
British Columbia, 

- - - AND - - - 

The Pacific Coast. 



THROUGH TRAINS. 



No Customs Delay or Expense. 
No Quarantine. No Transfers. 
Quick Time. Superior Accommodation. 



For further information apply to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway Ticket Agent. 




THE GNOME AND THE FROG. 



18th Mav, ,8g 9 




RUDGE AND COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 

REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 1,,-,,,,., ..(,.„. 



H. P. DA VIES & CO. 

To rant 



urch St. 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism ami ai! Nervous Diseases are 
immediately relieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRIC CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to Lethe best in 
the world. Consultation and catalogue free. 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Braces and 
Crutches kept in stock. 

A. NORMAN, 

QUEEN STREET, E„ - TORONTO. 



THE MEISTERCHAFT 

SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

69 QUEEN ST. E., TORONTO. 

French, German. Spanish and Italian. 

Conversational knowledge in to weeks. Evening 
and day classes. 

Experienced Native Teachers. 

Special classes in French for persons going lo the 
Paris Exposition. 
Address all communications to 

CHARLES T. PAUL. 
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• Oi-finil Opening • 
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FINE ^MODERN 'FURNITURE 



NEW ! RICH ! EUSGANT ! 

We do nut hesitate to say that we think we have as fine a stock as any house in Canada. 



INSPECTION AND CRITICISM INVITED. 



Renaud, King & Patterson, 

(LATE WM. KING & CO.) 

Xo. €*5ftS? Craig Sti**^t, 

=- Mont r*C3 til. 
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FREE 



MANITOBA 



HEXXX> 



Its Railways, Cities, Towns, post offices, Schools, 

FLOURING AND SAW MILLS, GRAIN ELEVATORS AMD ALL 

Topographical Features clearly shown on 



BROWN LEE'S 



NEW MAP OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCE 



THIS VALUABLE MAP WITH 14 PAGES OF INDEXING, FOLDED AND BOUND 
INTO SUBSTANTIAL COVER, FOR POCKET REFERENCE, MAILED 
FREE TO ANY ADOBES* ON RECEIPT OF 25 GTS, 




J, H. BRQWNLEE, D.L.S., Brandon, Man, 
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BflRQUET FLOORING 



BY TEES & CO., 
THE DESK MAKERS, 
300 St. James Street, Montreal. 

Inlaid Flooring of every description; Elegant and 
durable. See our REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 



DRINK LIFE-GIVING ST. LEON WATER. 

WHOl.KSAI.K AoENClKS J 

QUEBEC '. Gingkas, Lanolois & Co. 
MONTREAL: A. Poulin, 54 Victoria Square. 
TORONTO: Us. Good & Co., aaoS 67 YongeSt. 
and 101W King St. W. 



QASTOR-FLUID 



Registered A delightfully refreshing pre 
paration for the hair. Should be used 
iaily. Keeps the scalp healthy, pi events 
dandruff, promotes the growth. A perfect 



hair dressing for the family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St, Lawrence Main Street, 



g arker's Shorthand School, 

Hundreds of pupils have been placed in the best posi- 
tions!, 1 ypewriting at 

BENQOUGH'S TYPEWRITER AGENCY, 

adjoining the School, Full particulars in Circular, 
(or which please apply. 

No. 47 King St. East, 

*===•;• TORONTO. 
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SWEET SCENTS 

LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANOiPANNI PSIDIUM 
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PICTURESQUE - - 
i SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 
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LAURENTIDES. 

EXPRESS THA1HS EACH 111 MM 

TO AND FROM 

Roberval, Lake St. John. 

c.ood hotel accommodation « Lake Kdward\ 
(hambord ami Roberval. B*C«U«I M»" 
tng for trout and fresh wider salmon, 

The finest Wheat Lands in Canada are no* otto* 
for sale |j the Provincial Government 
In the Lake St, John Territorj. 

Mr>{rOK PARTICULARS S K ft r'OUHKS ** 
J, Q. SCOTT, 

Secretary and MWSP*' 

A USX, HARDY, 

Gen'l I'ltiaht and tNia* AfMfc 
Quebec 
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A CANADIAN PICTORIAL WEEKLY. 
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SEAL OF MGR. LART1UUE. 





SEAL OF MGR. FAERE 



HIS GRACE MGR. EDOUARD CHARLES FABRE, Archbishop ok Montreal. 

From ;i photograph by Query Bros. 
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The Dominion Illustrated. 

$4.00 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE, 

O. K. DK81UHATS & SON, Publisher! 
7^ St, JWftSfliS Street, M^iHi-eat. 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTICES. 

THE QUEBEC DISASTER ! 

We have in our engravers' hands two portraits of 
the late .Major Short, so universally lamented, which 
we will publish in our next issue. We are also en- 
graving several views of Major Short's funeral, both 
at Quebec and at Kingston, taken specially for the 
Dominion Illustrated. Also, two views of the 
ruins of St. Sauveur, showing the extent and com- 
pleteness of the devastation, and a photograph of 
the crowd of sufferers claiming relief at the Oblat 
Presbytery. 

THE QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY. 

We have made arrangements to have as com- 
plete a pictorial record as [Kjssible of the Montreal 
celebration, including photographs of the visiting 
regiments, the review, the camp, etc. ; also, cf the 
presentation of colours to the 53rd at Richmond. 
We will be thankful if both professional and ama- 
teur photographers abroad on that festive day will 
send us prints of the events they secure on their 
films : sporting events, family picnics, rural scenes. 
We would like to have pictures from every section 
of the Queen's Canadian Dominion, to show the 
hearty, loyal and widespread observance of Her 
Majesty's birthday. 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES. 

We draw special attention to our introductory 
article on Canadian Industries in this number. 
All manufacturers, producers and exporters are 
specially interested in the series of papers which we 
intend to publish on this subject, and which will be 
illustrated m a complete and instructive manner. 
The first two articles, now being prepared, on the 
FlXHJK Production of Canada, with illustrations 
of Mr. W. W. Ogilvie's mills, and on the Cheese 
Production of the iJominton, with views of Mr. 
Macpherson's cheese factories at Lancaster, will 
contain interesting and authentic statistics of a 
positively astounding nature on the growth and 
magnitude of these important industries. We invite 
manufacturers throughout the Dominion, who are 
willing to cooperate in this work, to correspond 
with us on the subject 

SEND US PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Now that the season has come for fishing, 
camping, canoeing, mountain, seaside, and other 
excursions, the amateur photographer is on the 
wing, and hundreds of good picture* are taken, 
showing various phases of our outdoor summer life, 
which would interest the public, and which we 
would like to reproduce in the Dominion lu,m~ 
T RATED. Don't be selfish: Instead of keeping 
your pretty photographs for the private eye of a few 
friends, send us a print of each, so that we may 
engrave and publish the best and most interesting 
subjects. 




In one of Mr. Ernest Ingcrsoll's very pleasant 
books on natural history there is a touching picture 
of a seal and its young, which arc almost human in 
their expression of mutual affection and confidence. 
To come up behind those creatures thus enjoying 
the bliss of life in their native domain and to 
knock them on the heads with a ga.IT seems a cruel 
proceeding. Those who have seen it done for the 
first time are generally shocked at the new revela- 
tion of human brutality thus furnished to them. 
We have heard persons who were not at all senti- 
mental — persons who would cut off a man's leg 
w ithout winking — express their esthetic disapproval 
of the murderous proceeding. The seals are so 
innocent and so happy that it is a pity to disturb 
them by so rude a surprise. We can quite under- 
stand, therefore, that when Lady Blake (wife of the 
rejected of Queensland) first witnessed this harsh 
method of making a livelihood she was greatly dis- 
tressed. She felt it her duty to appeal to the 
humane public, and she chose the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for her channel of communication. There 
she makes a serious charge, viz., that the sealers of 
Newfoundland do not even wait till their prey is 
dead before divesting it of the skin, and that they 
then leave the still palpitating body to die slowly in 
agony. We are glad for the sake of our insular 
neighbour's good name that Lady Blake was misin- 
formed or that her sympathies deceived her. The 
Rev. M. Harvey, who has for many years been in 
constant correspondence with the Montreal Gazette, 
and the author of the article on the "Seal fish- 
eries " in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and of a 
standard work on '• Newfoundland," assures the 
public that no cruelty is committed, that the blow 
of the skilled hunter despatches the seal immedi- 
ately, and that if, by mischance, in some rare case, 
the vital spark might still linger, it would be so 
feeble as to almost preclude the possibility of con- 
sciousness or sensation. A palpitating movement 
is. indeed, observable in the flesh of seals and other 
slaughtered animals, even when it is known that 
life is extinct. Lady Blake's account is very sen- 
sational, and it is satisfactory to learn that it is not 
based on reality. 

It would probably be impossible to frame a copy- 
right law that would at once satisfy all publishers 
and at the same time make the average author feel 
that justice was done him. Hitherto the publish- 
er's terrestrial paradise has been in the United 
States. The flooding of the market with cheap 
books has at last created a distaste for unlimited 
piracy, and the old-established linns, beaten by de- 
fault on an arena which they disdained to enter, have 
appealed to the tribunal of international equity, The 
author's paradise is a castle in Spain—a stronghol 
of traditional conservatism which allows him copy- 
right for life and permits his heirs to hold it for 
eighty years afterward. In Canada authors have 
not asserted themselves very vigorously as yet. 
The publishers have, however, been looking after 
their interests, and have succeeded in evading I he 
sweeping Berne arrangement and securing in its 
stead a more favorable settlement. By the law, as 
it now stands, copyright works must be printed and 
published here within a month of their appearance 
elsewhere. Otherwise, the Minister of Agriculture 
may issue licenses to such ( anadian publisher! as 



apply for them to issue such works in the Dominion, 
ten per cent, of the retail price being returned to 
the Treasury for the benefit of the authors, 'I he 
law thus superseded allowed the introduction into 
Canada of foreign reprints of British copyrights on 
the payment to the owners of 1 2 ' j per cent, 
royalty, besides the ordinary customs dues, unless 
Canadian copyright had been obtained by the work 
being printed and published in the Dominion. 

One of the subjects to be discussed at the Inter- 
national Marine Conference which meets at Wash- 
ington next autumn will be the perils to which 
vessels crossing the Atlantic a re exposed. A quick- 
ened sense of those perils has been created by sev- 
eral hair-breadth escapes that have taken place 
during the last few years. The strange thing is 
that this increasing consciousness of the dangers of 
ocean travel does not in the least degree impair the 
eagerness of the demand for faster steamships. 
East ships the mercantile communities of both sides 
of the .Atlantic must have at whatever cost in 



harrassed nerves to timid voyag 



Last year a 



sort of symposium was opened in the pages of 
the North American Revinv on this very question, 
and the weight of the testimony presented by 
the experts who took part in it was in favour of 
swiftness even as an element in safety. If there 
was real danger, it was urged, the sooner the crisis 
was past the better. Delay only increased the 
risk. But what of the slower vessel in such a case ? 
That was another question. That there is risk will 
hardly be doubted by any one who reads the ex- 
perience of Captain C. W. Kennedy in the pages of 
the same review. One source of safety, according 
to that experienced sailor, is a uniform system of 
compass fog signals. His advice is that the mari- 
time nations should not delay the needed reform 
till oft repeated warnings are confirmed by some 
dreadful catastrophe. The Samoa disaster has also 
directed attention to the hurricanes of the inter- 
tropical Atlantic, and the publication of ;i hurricane 
chart of West Indian waters in connection with the 
monthly -'Pilot Chart" of the Weather Bureau has 
been devised in view of the season's possibilities. 

Quebec has been visited by another of those 
calamitous fires which have so often desolated thai 
ancient city. It began soon after midnight on the 
morning of the 16th inst. in a small wooden house 
near the St. Valier toll-gate and swept with resist- 
less fury over the whole St. Sauveur district, the 
material of the houses and the lack of proper pro- 
tective appliances making the district a readv pre) 
to the flames. More than eight hundred families 
were rendered homeless, and great distress prevails 
in spite of efforts to relieve it. A deeper gloom 
overshadowed the stricken city when it was known 
that Major Short, of II. Battery, and Staff-Sergeant 
Wallack, had perished while trying to arrest the 
progress of the fire. Under Major Short's direc 
tion four houses had already been blown rp and 
1 the explosive had been placed in the ground Boor 
of another, when, some delay occurring in die woik 
ing of the fuse, the Major, followed by Sergeant 
Wallack, entered the building to see what was 
wrong. The explosion then took place, instantly 
killing Major Short, who was literally torn in pieces, 
and fatally injuring Sergeant Wallack. Both the 
deceased soldiers were general favorites in their 
respective circles. Major Short had distinguished 
himself in the Northwest rebellion and was highl) 
esteemed by all his comrades for his courage, 
modesty and geniality, His death is mourned noi 
only in Quebec, but at Kingston, the home of his 
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wife's father. Mr, John Carmthers, and wherever he 
w as known. 

The Canadian cattle season in England is said to 
have made a fair beginning, and by exporters the 
hope is entertained that prices will he more favour- 
able than last year. The Canadian Gazette has, 
however, uttered a note of warning, reminding ship- 
pers that they have to compete with the Frozen 
mutton and bee! trade which lias attained la rge pro- 
portions. The demand so far has been good, early 
cargoes meeting with a ready sale. 

Our neighbours seem to be very touchy, if the 
excitement which rumour ascribes to San Francisco 
on the ground of the fortification of Esquimault may 
he taken as a sample of their temper. A Cabinet 
minister at Ottawa, when questioned on the subject, 
acknowledged that undoubtedly Esquimault was 
being strengthened and improved the chief fea- 
ture in the operations being the graving dock, which 
would enable British men-of-war to lie up lor repair- 
ing and refitting. As to the works being a menace 
to the peace of the two countries, the statement was 
absurd. Besides, if the Americans were alarmed, 
they could retaliate in kind by building a fort oppo- 
site. The garrison of Koval Marine Artillery is 
now on its way to Esquimault. 

For some time past there has been a movement 
in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces having for 
its aim the federation of the colleges so as to con- 
stitute one strong University. In both sections 
the controversy between the federationists and 
those who would maintain the status quo has been 
carried on with considerable asperity. Last week 
a fresh stage in the agitation was reached when the 
Alumni of Victoria University met to elect a vice- 
chancellor and to fill two vacancies in the Senate. 
In every case anti-federationists were elected by 
strong majorities. Mr. Kerr, Q.C., LL.D., the re- 
tiring vice-chancellor, was again chosen to fill that 
position. Mr. Hough, M.A., of Toronto, was re- 
elected to the University Senate, but Mr. Dyer. 
M A., principal of Albert College, Belleville, who 
had voted for federation, was rejected in favour of 
Mr. G. A. Masten, M.A., barrister, of Toronto, 
who had taken as decided a stand against the 
movement. The graduates thus expressed in the 
most unmistakable manner their antagonism to the 
proposed change. Sir Thomas Gait has also sus- 
tained the injunction of the corporation of Cobourg 
against the removal of the college to Toronto. 

The talk about annexation seems to have aroused 
some alarm among Mexican statesmen. Senor 
Romero, the able representative of Mexico at 
Washington, has deemed it his duty to utter a pro- 
test against any possible intention of his country's 
powerful neighbor to extend its frontier towards the 
South. After pointing out that such a policy of 
self-aggrandizement by the absorption of adjacent 
states is alien to the spirit of the American consti- 
tution and the best traditions of the republic, he 
indicates some of the grievous results that would 
follow any aggression of that kind, and closes bj 
saying with a plainness not to be misconstrued that 
the Mexicans would never be either forced or be- 
guiled into surrendering their independence. 
, . . . -„..-. v -^, m „ 

the workmen engaged ■» replacing the paveroenl el tba 
retro-choir of Lincoln Cathedral Imd occasion recently to 
remove the decayed slab which covered the (-rave of Bishop 
Oliver Sutton, who 'tied November 1.5, i300< In the crave 
titty found a silver gilt chalice ami paten iii » state of per- 
fccl preservation ( also a large gold ring get with a piece of 
rock crystal. The rin^; is pro meed to be oi th>' purest 

v."K and still Urar, the mar)-;* of burnishing. Hy the side 

"I the skeleton was a much-decayed cro/.icr, with the crook 
beautifully carved with maple leaves, 



OUR CANADIAN INDUSTRIES. 

There is one phase of our progress in recent 
years to which the attention of our own people, as 
well as of foreigners cannot be too frequently 
directed. We mean that phase which consists in 
the opening up of new fields of productive industry 
and the enlargement, by subdivision and extension, 
ol old ones, hew persons, indeed, who have not 
made a special study of the subject, have a just 
idea of the range, diversity and importance of our 
manufactures. It is probably because the opening 
up of our Northwest, with its vast wheat-yielding 
areas, by the construction of our grand trans-con- 
tinental railway, was taking place at the same time, 
that our contemporaneous and corresponding in 
dustrial development has been, in comparison, 
underestimated. Progress is, indeed, manifold. 
Without adequate means of communication and 
transport, we might wait in vain for due fruition of 
the products of our skill and labour. Without the 
peopling of our waste places, the greatest incentive 
to exertion and enterprise would Ire wanting. All 
these modes oi national growth should be simul- 
taneous and in harmony— in fact, different but 
equally necessary movements in the healthy work- 
ing of the mighty social fabric. The common mind 
is, however, most attracted by that which puts and 
keeps itself en evidence. The Northwest had the 
elements of vastness, of untold wealth. Those 
endless plains — only lately the sole heritage of the 
Indian and the bison — contained a secret which 
statesmen had been earnestly seeking for genera- 
tions. The surplus millions of Great Britain, of all 
Europe, nay, of Asia — if her children were not 
anticipated and kept aloof— might there have elbow- 
room and inheritance. And when, with almost 
incredible despatch, a line of railway was built 
which brought those long isolated prairie stretches 
virtually to the door of Europe, fulfilling, at the 
same time, the old dream of a Northwest passage, 
it is not surprising that for some years strangers 
who thought of Canada, thought chiefly of that 
world's granary between the great lakes and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

But it so happens that the very years that wrought 
that marvel for civilization were also the years dur- 
ing which Canada was solving the long vexed 
problem of industrial independence. It is not 
necessary for us to discuss theories of free trade or 
protection. Realities, results are what we under- 
take to deal with ; and it suffices to establish the 
truth which we would emphasize — that within a 
time over which our younger men can easily look 
back, the position of Canada as to all departments 
of manufacturing activity has undergone a change 
which it is impossible to ignore. Just now we have- 
no intention of going into statistics. That task we 
shall discharge in due time and, we trust, fully to 
the satisfaction of our readers. Meanwhile, we 
might say, " Circumspicc " to those who ask evi- 
dence of the great things that we have at com 
plished. Look around, indeed I Montrealers need 
not for that end cross the boundaries of their own 
great city, destined, at no distant day, to be one of 
the grandest centres of production and entrepots 01 
trade in either hemisphere, lint who will tell the 
multiplicity of industries that are pursued under 
that dark vaporous mass, the offspring of many 
clOud-COmpelling smokestacks? What do the tin 
initiated, or even some of those who do not class 
themselves in that category, really know of what 
goes on in those hives of skilful labour? They 
know, doubtless, that two immense refineries, in the 



very midst of us, produce the sugar, yellow and 
white, granulated and loaf, that we consume ; that, 
in several great mills, human hands and iron fingers 
divide among them the functions of making cotton, 
while, in another establishment, the bounty of 
nature and men's ingenuity are utilized to endow 
the public with all varieties of " rubber goods." 
What lessons in these three industries alone! 
What a fund of information and novel entertainment 
might be drawn from all the processes that slowly 
and surely convert three vegetable substances into 
such an infinity of commodities for the use of man- 
kind : 

Our mineral wealth is really only beginning to be 
properly appreciated. Vet how many are aware of 
the extent and variety of the industries based on 
the working of our metals — all precious in a truly 
economic sense? It would take several articles 
like this merely to enumerate intelligently and in- 
telligibly all the branches of productive industry 
that owe their existence to our need of rnetal imple- 
ments, utensils, engines and machinery. The 
metal workers — craftsmen in steel, in iron, in brass 
and copper and lead — comprise the bridge-builders, 
the engine and boiler-makers, the founders, the 
machinists, the saw and edge-tool manufacturers, 
and many other of the most important agents in 
the supply of what is useful and beautiful in our 
complex civilization. And then, again, there is the 
class of workers in wood, whose fabrics are indis- 
pensable to the every day life of rich and poor 
alike. What woods of native growth are of service 
to the manufacturer and how many of them are 
turned to the best possible account in the fabrica- 
tion of articles of use and ornament, as well as in 
construction ? What woods have we to import and 
what are the industries founded on those exotics? 

Now, on all these points, and many others, we 
intend to lay a great deal of really interesting and 
valuable information before our readers. We wish 
to show them by contrast what has been effected 
in the utilization, for manufacturing purposes, of our 
native resources. We mean to present them with 
views of the exteriors and interiors of some of our 
grand manufacturing establishments, several of 
which are noteworthy for the beauty of their en- 
vironment as well ; and we also purpose showing 
them specimens of the outputs of those mighty 
transforming agencies Rightly regarded, indeed, 
there is nothing in the romancer's inventions, nay, 
nothing in those stories of metamorphoses that de- 
lighted the ears of dead generations of Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Indians. Greeks, Romans and Arabs, 
which, for real interest, exceeds the marvels of 
modern industry. Out of the heart of rock or tree, 
out of the trampled weed or the very refuse that we 
spurn, are fashioned substances that nourish or 
adorn the body, shapes of use and beamy that de- 
light the eyes, engines of power and help that are 

boons to our race. 

But to acquit ourselves satisfactorily of such a 
task, to lay before our readers the multiform pro- 
ducts of Canadian industry, to present, in consecu- 
tive numbers of the DOMINION 1 U .vstr.vtki*, st 
worthy panorama of the mast important features m 
our industrial development, we must have the sym- 
pathy and concurrence of our manufacturers and 
business men themselves, We are most anxious 
that no phase of our progress should be omitted 
from the survey which we would present to our 
readers. Hut on the ready help that we receive 
from those who, by building Up the country's imlus- 
tries, have contributed to that progress will depend 
the accuracy ami completeness of our facts and 
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Blttstratiotts. We, therefore, appeal to that inv 
•mrtant class of" citizens of t lie Dominion who re- 
present the manufaeturfcg interest to fnrtlier an 
idea which, while aiding this journal to attain one 
of the ends for which it was established -that is, 
the elucidation of our varied resources and their 
manifold modes of development— will also be of the 
utmost serviee to themselves individually in placing 
their speeial branehes of manufacture in an attrac- 
tive and effective form before the most intelligent 
portion of the community, as well as the outside 
world. 



RECENT PROGRESS IN ART. 



Not long since we gave a general survey of what 
had been accomplished in the Dominion in the way 
of provision for art education. The reports of 
various institutions for the past year, which have 
just come under our notice, give pleasing evidence 
of the continued and. in some instances, remarkable 
progress achieved by the pupils attending them. 
The close of the season at the Ottawa Art School 
was distinguished by the presence of Lord and 
Lady Stanley and their suite, as well as by several 



The Toronto Art School had its annual meeting 

last week. The report of the Principal, Mr, Walter 
Scott, showed thai during the first term there were 
31 day students and 50 attending the evening 
classes; second term, day classes, 41', evening 
classes, 48; third term, day classes, 36, evening 
classes, 26 : total, 122. The subjects taken up 
were free-hand model drawing, geometry, perspec- 
tive, shading from the flat, outline from the round, 
outline of flowers, ornamental designs, machine 
drawing, advanced perspective, building construe 
tion and industrial design. There were 24 students 
in the primary, 17 in the mechanical course, and 22 
in that of advanced arts subjects. The Hon. G, 
W. Allan. Speaker Of the Senate, whose portrait 
we recently published, was elected honorary presi- 
dent; Dr. E. J. White, president, and the Rev. 
Dr. Davies. secretary and treasurer. On the 
motion of Col. G. Denison, seconded by Mr. 
Hamilton McCarthy. R.C.A., it was recommended 
that the duties of carrying on the work of the Art 
School be vested in the Free Library Hoard. This 
is, of course, only one phase of art study in 
Toronto, but it is a most important phase, and it is 



to be hoped that the suggestions of the Principal 
of the most prominent members of the society of for fe greater efficiency wi]i be carried oul . 

Without going farther west or farther east— for 



the Capital. Among those present were General 
Sir Frederick and Lady Middleton. Sir James 
Grant, K.C.M.G.. Sir John Ross, Mr. G. W. Wick- 
steed, Q.C., Major Wicksteed, Mr. Alfred Patrick, 
C.M.G.. Mr. Marcus Smith, Mr. Vernier, Mr. 
Drummond and Mr. W. C. Barry. Besides a 
number of sketches in oils and water-colours, char- 
coal and freehand drawing, decorative and indus- 
trial art there were some exhibits in art needlework, 
which drew forth expressions of admiration from the 
ladies present Sir James Grant, M.D., having 
read an address of welcome to the viceregal party, 



His Excellency replied in fit te 



pointing out the 



danger, in a young community like ours, of giving 
such preponderance to the claims of material pro- 
gress that those of our esthetic development would 
be set aside. He was happy to be able to say 
that as far as his observation had extended, the 
cause of art had its advocates as well as that of in- 
dustry and commerce. In the exhibits of work 
done at the school, he was glad to recognize the 
signs of very real ability. As to the art needle- 
work, l^ady Stanley was of opinion that it rivalled 
some of the best work of the same class on this 
continent, and did great credit to Miss Barrett. 
His Excellency mentioned, as proof of the deep 
and widespread interest which was taken in art 
education, that inquiries had come from Halifax, 
on the one hand, and from Vancouver, on the other, 
as to the working of the association, so as to copy 
its rules and to imitate its efficiency. 

The Owens Art School of St. John, N.B., closed 
its fourth term, some ten days ago, with an exhibi- 
tion of oils and water-colours, crayons, and black 
and white oils from the cast. The instructor, Mr. 
John Hammond, gave a brief retrospect of the work 
of the session, in the txairse of which he pointed 
out that while most of the pupils were from St. 
John, there had also been among them residents in 
all parts of New Brunswick, in Prince Edward 
island, Nova Scotia. Ontario, and the States of 



the present at least— we will close this brief review 
by a glance at art teaching in our own city. Here, 
as at Toronto, we are just now mainly concerned 
with industrial art. Last week was opened in the 
old St. Gabriel Presbyterian church an exhibition 
of work done during the past year by the schools, 
under the direction of the Council of Art and 
Manufactures, of which Mr. S. E. Dawson is 
president and Mr. S. C. Stevenson is secretary. 
It comprised some excellent drawings, architec- 
tural and mechanical, models in woodwork, litho- 
graphs, and decorative work of various kinds. 
Considerable interest was aroused by bringing the 
several schools under the supervision of the Coun- 
cil into wholesome competition— Sherbrooke, Sorel, 
St. Jerome. Huntingdon, Farnham and others, of 
the Montreal district, vying with those of Levis, 
New Liverpool, Sillery, etc., of the Quebec, district. 
A great variety of industrial art was represented by 
models and patterns. The Hon. Col. Rhodes, in 
presenting the prizes, said some timely words. 
During the last fifteen or twenty years the work of 
these schools has been of the utmost practical 
benefit to this province, and too much praise can- 
not be given to Mr. Stevenson and the other gen- 
tlemen who have co-operated with him in bringing 
them to their present state of efficiency. The 
prizes were awarded to the pupils of the Art 
Association classes of this city, on Monday last. 
The name of the winner of ttie scholarship has not 
yet been made public, but the showing of the 
competition was in the main satisfactory. ( )n the 
whole, both in the ideal and practical domain, art 
education in Canada is advancing steadily and 
showing results which are full of encouragement for 
its promoters, 




Maine and Massachusetts. It is noteworthy that 
in the fit of pictures, while copies are most numer- 
ous, studies from life and nature are not wanting • SilU ' ,u '"' Wwillo, " Virgin" 
'imbibition numbered altogether n 9 pictures- ' J&^Jtc^ tier'", 
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* - mlmt m hm obtained for this pari of his patrimony what 
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The Due de Purest has determined to leave his pictures 

in New York, to he disposed Of gradually by private mh> 
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Three Hishops ov Montrkaj..- In the pte»ftt »8«y r 
of the Dominion* Illustratf.u we have the honour of wc 
aenting our Catholic readers with the portraits ol the three 
prelates who have administered the See of Montreal since 
its erection in 1836 into a separate diocese. The ecclesiastic 
cal history of Canada, under the old regime was intimately 
associated with its civil government and social progress 
The religious orders, Jesuits, Keeollets and Sulpirians' 
played an important part in the early colonization ef Hew 
France, and the story of their missionary labours is one of 
the most thrilling in the annals of evangelization. Jjj ,Vg 
Quebec was constituted an Apostolic Vicariate, and in if,-', 
it was marie a bishopric, Francois Xavier de Laval- Mont- 
morency being the first occupant of the seat of authority 
His rale covered a period of thirty years. His successors 
were Mgr. J. If. de la Croix -Chevrieres de Saint Valier 
Mgr. L, F. Duplessis de Mornay, Mgr. Pierre Herman fio*- 
(|uet, Mgr. F. E. I'ourroy de I'Auberivicre, Mgr. if. if 
Dubreuil de Pontbriand, Mgr. |. (.1. Briand Mgr J p 
Mariaucheau d'Esglis, Mgr. I. F. Hubert, 'who had for 
coadjutor Mgr. C. F. Madly de Messein, Mgr. Deaaqt tier 
J. O. Plessis, Mgr. li. C. Panel Mgr. Joseph Signav,' \W 
P. F. Turgeon, Mgr. C. F. Baillargeon and I lis* Eminent* 
Cardinal Taschereau. Even in Mgr. Denaut's t : mc it was 
felt that the diocese of Quebec was too large for the super- 
vision of a single chief pastor. It was ftot, however, till 
182 1, in the memorable episcopate of Mgr. i'lessis, that anv 
definite steps were taken towards its division. [ n that 
year the Rev. M. Lartigue, P.S.S., was consecrated bishop 
of Telmessa (in partiinis infiJelium), with special jurisdic- 
tion over the district of Montreal. In iS ? 6that district was 
erected into a separate diocese by Pope Gregory XVI. and 
Mgr. Eartigue became its first bishop, His' coadjutor, 
Mgr. Tabeau, had died the preceding year, soon after his 
appointment, and Mgr. Eartigue consecrated Mgr. Ignace 
Bourget to take his place. tin the death of Mgr. Eartigue 
in 1840 Mgr. Bourget became second bishop of Montreal, 
and, on Mgr. Bourget's retirement in iS;6, His Grace the 
present Archbishop of Montreal was fixed upon to succeed 
him. In 1844 Quebec was constituted an ecclesiastical 
province. In 1S86 the same distinction was conferred on 
Montreal, 'the Apostolic Vicariate of 1658 has grown into 
six Archbishoprics, twenty-one Episcopal Sees, and one 
Apostolic Prefecture. 

Mgr. Lartigce.— Mgr. Jean Jacques Lartigne, whose 
portrait will be found 011 another page of this number, was 
born at Montreal, on the 20th of June, 1777. His father 
was a physician, and his mother was a member of the Cher- 
rier family. He was ordained to the priesthood in the par- 
ish church of St. Denis, on the 2 1st of September, 1S00, by 
Mgr. Pierre Denaut, bishop of Quebec. He was admitted 
to the Company of St. Sulpice on the 22nd of February, 
1S06, and became director of the society in the following 
year. In 1819, when the privileges of 'the Seminary were 
threatened by the civil authorities'", M. Eartigue was chosen 
to plead its cause in England, which he did very success- 
fully. He was accompanied to Europe on that occasion by 
Bishop J. O, Plessis, who was then undertaking a mission 
to Rome. When he returned to Montreal it was' as bishop- 
designate, a ball of February 1, 1S20, having appointed him 
bishop of Telmessa, in Lycia (in part. iiifiJ.) and suffragan 
to the liishop of Quebec. He was consecrated in the Par- 
ish Church on the 21st of January, 1S21. For a time he 
resided in the Seminary; then removed to the Hotel Dieu, 
Where lie remained till the episcopal palace was ready for 
his reception. In 1834 Mgr. P. A. Tabeau was consecrated 
bishop of Spiga (in partibus) and appointed coadjutor to 
liishop Eartigue, but his death in the following year made it 
necessary to select another assistant. The choice fell upon 
M. Ignace Bourget, who was consecrated on the 25th of 
July, 1837, Meanwhile the district hail (on the 13th of 
May, 183(1), been erected into a diocese, to the administra- 
tion of which Mgr. Bourget succeeded on Bishop Cartigue's 
death on Easter Sunday (April 10) 1840. The remains of 
the founder Bishop of the See of Montreal were deposited 
in the vaults of St, James Cathedral, after the burning of 
which edifice in 185a they were transferred to the Hotel 
I lieu. In I Sin they were again transferred 10 Mont St. 
Fauiille, 

His Grace the Archbishop of Marjanqpous, second 

BISHOP OF Montreal. A long interval separates the 
death of the first In. 111 thai of lb.' second bishop of Montreal, 
youngest of our Montreal readers can prolmhly recall 
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the obsequies of Archbishop Bounjet, whereas only a fewol 
them will be able to recollect the troubled year of Mgr. 
Eartigue's decease, The future bishop and archbishop was 
born at: Points Levis, P,Q„ on the 30th of October, U'oo, 
was educated at Nicolet and the Seminary of Qnehee, 'and 
ordained to the priesthood by liishop Eartigue, whose secre- 
tary he became soon after, In 18*0 lie was appointed 
Viear-Ceueral, and in March, 1837, was nominated Co- 
adjutor Bishop of Montreal, with' Gu- title of Bishop of 
lebuessa, The care of the diocese really devolved on him 
pOtn bis consecration, as for several Years before his death 
in iK.ui Bishop Eartigue had withdrawn from active work. 
When Mgr. Bourget assumed charge of the see it Comprised 
St. Hyaeinthe ami Ottawa at) well as Montreal. The 
Vouug bedn.p undertook its jurisdiction with characteristic 
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euergy. Be sought the help ot" a number of orders, includ- 
ing the Oblats, the Jesuits, the fraternities of St, Viator and 
the Holy Cross, established from fifteen to twenty religious 
communities for charity, education and various spheres of use 
fulness. His vigilance was incessant. Nothing escaped 
his notice. His pen and tongue were ever busy in the 
Church's service. The poor he did much to relieve. When 
lire devastated Montreal, when ship-fever cast thousands of 
sufferers on the benevolence of strangers. Bishop Hourget 
appealed to the sympathies of his people, and appealed not 
in vain. He was proud of Canada and lost no opportunity 
of stirring up the patriotic sentiments of his flock. He was 
equally devoted to the Holy See, which found in him a 
valiant and vigorous defender. His writings would till 
several volumes. Some of his mandemeiUs are commended 
lor grace of style as well as learning and energy. In the 
unhappy controversies that divided opinion in this city dur- 
ing a portion of Mgr. Bourget's administration, His Lordship 
took a decided stand and maintained it without swerving. 
1 le had little sympathy for " the spirit of the. age," which he 
denounced unsparingly, disdaining any compromise with 
what he considered utterly evil. The Holy See did not fail 
to mark its .appreciation of Mgr. Bourget's services. In 
1862 he was created a Roman Count and assistant at the 
Pontifical throne. Though he made many journeys to 
Rome, his life was, by choice and habit, that of a recluse. 
In l§;6 he resigned, owing to age and infirmities, receiving 
the distinction of being elevated to the rank of archbishop, 
with Martianopolis as his distinctive title. He spent his 
closing years at Sault-au-Recol!et, where he died on the 8th 
of June,' 1885. 

His Grace Archbishop Fabre.— The Most Rev. 
Edouard Charles Fabre, whose portrait and seal we are 
happy 10 present to our readers, comes of a stock which has 
won distinction in our recent history. His father, the late 
M. Edouard Raymond Fabre, was one of Montreal's most 
respected business men, and was honoured by his fellow- 
citizens by being raised to the mayor's chair in 1849-50. 
Ob his death M. Fabre left five children to inherit his vir- 
tues and the public esteem that is the meed of a well -spent 
life. One of his daughters became the wife of the late Hon. 
Sir tieorge Etienne Cartier, while of his sons the eldest 
chose the sacred functions of the priesthood, and another 
entered on the career of journalism and politics. The lat- 
ter, the Hon. L. R. Hector Fabre, C.M.G., ex-Senator, 
has, for years past, represented Canada in the French 
metropolis with an ability and acceptance the fruits of which 
have been enhanced by the publication of a journal specially 
devoted to Canadian interests. His Grace the Archbishop 
was educated partly at St. Hyacinthe, in this province, 
partly at Issy, in France. He received the tonsure from 
Archbishop Afire, on the 17th of May, 1845, and returning 
to Canada in 1850 was admitted to the priesthood by the 
late Mgr. Prince, some time coadjutor to Bishop liourget 
and subsequently bishop of St. Hyacinthe. The young 
priest was appointed cure of Sorel, the duties of which office 
he discharged for nearly two years. In 1852 he became 
parish priest at Point Claire, where he remained until Nov- 
ember, 1854, when he became one of the clergy attached to 
the Eveche. On Christmas Day, 1855, he was nominated 
to a canonry, and on the 1st of April, 1873, he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Gratianopolis fin part.), his consecration, 
at the hands of Archbishop Taschereau, taking place at 
Quebec on the 1st of May following. In 1876, on bishop 
liourget's resignation, he succeeded to the bishopric of 
Montreal, taking possession on the 19th of Septembei in 
that year. On the 8th of June, 1 886, he was elected first 
Archbishop of Montreal, receiving the pallium on the 27th 
of July, 1886. By a brief of the loth of May, 1887, Mis 
Holiness Leo XIII. deemed it advisable to dismember 
the ecclesiastical province of Quebec and constitute three 
new ones in its stead Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa. The 

province of Quecec comprises five dioceses Quebec, Three 

Rivers, Rimouski, Chicoutimi and Nicolet, and the apos- 
tolic prefecture of the Gulf of St. Lawrence J that of 
Montreal three dioceses, Montreal, Sherbrooke and St. 
Hyacinthe; that of Ottawa consists of the diocese of Ottawa 
and the apostolic vicariate of Pontiac. Archbishop Fabre 
is esteemed and beloved by his own people, while his pri- 
vate virtues and public spirit have won him the respect of 
the entire community. 

DeCew Falls.- This picturesque and romantic water- 
fall is situated about three miles from St. Catharines and 
about the same distance from the town of Thorold, on a 
small stream known as the Twelve Mile Creek, which, rising 
in a hilly country on the plateau traversed by the Welland 
'-'anal, here leaps the limeHooe ridge called the " Niagara 
Escarpment," and after passing the city of St. Catharines, 
empties itself into Lake Ontario at Port Ihilhousic. To the 
Jover Of nature the scenery at the falls and in the deep glen 
m which they are situated is simply charming. From the 
immediate vicinity a magnificent view may be obtained o) a 
large portion of the upper shore line of Lake Ontario from 
the mouth of the Niagara river to Hamilton and round the 
head of the lake to Tor onto, on the opposite shore, which 
city may be plainly seen on a clear day without the aid of a 
8M**i while in the intervening space stretching from the foot 
of the ridge to th,- lake lie-, that trad of land often described 
as the "Garden of < . anadn," including the finest country pur 
txtilttnu of the Dominion, Here the choices! varieties of 
peaches, pears and grapes which will not thrive on the 
Opposite shore of the lake flourish in abundance. The soil 
i» the most fertile in Ontario ami consists of strong clay 
OmhM by loam, sand and gravel. Originally tins portion 
Wlhe country was covered with a dense growth of hard- 
WHti, including maple, hiekory, beech, oak and walnut. 



The photograph we reproduce was taken in the spring by 
Mr. James Aspdin, J.P. The name is pronounced "He 
Koo." Mr. John II. Cornyn, of University College, To- 
ronto, thus sings the charms Of the He Cew river : 
Cmld 1 Sing in worthy measure, 
C'Uuld the words in cadence flow, 

FafUting all thy elowfUtt beamy, 

Lighting, with a tunnel 14I0W, 
All the heart's lair «u»ny regions, 

In a tnanlle-dnipnie; nlory, 
In a uarl, of breathing fancy, 

bike some quaint Arabian story, 

Then I'd paint thee, falling water,— 

Pair f leeew— in all thy glory, 
Smiling to tlie sun in heaven, 

Sighing with the pine tree* hoary, 
Resting neath the sombre branches, 

Where the mnp'es. broad above thee, 
Bending o'er to kiss their shadows, 

Gently whisper how they love thee 

Onward ! with thy rash of waters, 

Speed with till thy woodland pride, 
Where, in ages pre-historic, 

Thou dids't mine the mountain side. 
Shout tbon, joyously exulting — 

This is thy dominion here, 
Down these rocky olifTs descending, 

Blackened walls that upward rear. 

"Onward! onward! ever onward !" 

Sing the song that thou art singing, 
While the hollow hills re-echo 

To the fleeting footsteps ringing. 
Onward ! with a man endeavour, — 

Thus the race of life is won ; 
Thus w e speed unto the Ocean, 

And our feverish course is run. 

"The Lion at Home" (from a Painting by Rosa 
Bonhecr). — This marvellous picture of the King of the 
Forest gives us so different an idea to what we are accus- 
tomed to entertain that we are left to wonder if such domes- 
ticity really exists amid so much savagery. Any fre- 
quenter of zoological gardens, however, will have seen over 
and over again the tenderness ever shown the lioness and 
her young by the monster beast. It is a common thing to 
see the food tendered to the lion in the first instance sum- 
marily rejected in favour of his spouse, so that the quiet 
which reigns in this painting is far from imaginary. One of 
the greatest known critics says: "Rosa Bonheur is the 
most accomplished female painter who ever lived." She 
was born in Bordeaux, Prance, in 1822, and, though Hearing 
her three score years and ten, paints as well and as success- 
fully as ever. 

Albert Canyon, Selkirk Range. In this engraving 
we have a glimpse of the grand scenery of our Western 
Wonderland, which the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
brought, as it were, to the very doors of civilization. This 
scenery has been described again and again during the last 
few years. One enthusiastic tourist has given his impres- 
sions of this part of British Columbia in language which we 
cannot do better than reproduce. "The new mountains 
before us," he writes, "are the Selkirks, and we have now 
crossed the Rockies. Sweeping round into the Columbia 
Valley, we have a glorious mountain view. To the north 
and south, as far as the eye can reach, we have the Rockies 
on one hand and the Selkirks on the other, widely differing 
in aspect, but indescribably grand.- Both rise from the 
river in a succession of tree-clad benches, and soon, leaving 
the trees behind, shoot upwards to the regions of perpetual 
ice and snow. The railway turns down the Columbia, fol- 
lowing one of the river-benches through gigantic trees for 
twenty miles to Donald, where a number of our fellow- 
passengers leave us. . . . Crossing the Columbia, ami 
following it down through a great canyon, through tunnels 
and deep rock-cuttings, we shortly enter the Beaver valley 
and commence the ascent of the Selkirks, and then for 
twenty miles we climb along the mountain sides, through 
dense forests of enormous trees, until, near the summit, we 
find ourselves in the midst of a wonderful group of peaks 
of fantastic shapes and many colours." Again he says ; 
"We plunge for hours through precipitous gorges, deep and 
dark, and again cross the Columbia river, which has made 
a great detour around the Selkirk Mountains, while we have 
come directly through them." Indeed, when the surveys 
for the line were first undertaken, the Selkirks rose up so 
apparently unpenetrable that it was thought they were cleft 
by no pass, and that the only way of conquering the diffi- 
culty was by a Hank movement down the Columbia and 
around the " Big Bend." The Rogers Pass, however, lakes 
the traveller across the seemingly insurmountable obstacle 
and brings him in sight ol tin- Gold Range. 

Inch Akkan Hoise, Dai.ikm sik, N.B. Those who 
have accompanied M. Faucher de Saint Maurice or Mr, J, 
M. LeMoiue in their wanderings along the shores of the 
Gull and the llaie de* Chalcul's will have laid up a store of 
pleasant reminiscences of Uilhousie and its surroundings. 

The former author, in thai delightful volume of travel notes, 

" lie Tribord a liahoid," and ihe latter, in his equally inter- 
esting "Chronicles of the St. Lawrence," have coaxed many 
a sturdy republican from his native haunts to enjoy the 
charms of our maritime scenery. Both authors have woven 
into their narratives many a picture from the past, passages 
from the hislory of the days of struggle, when two great 
nations fought for the mastery of the continent: tales ol 

shipwreck ami desolation such as the catastrophe that Udell 

Sir llovenden Walker; wild stories of strange apparitions 
that scare ihe simple minded fishermen; curious Indian ira 
dhions and trails of Indian character, good and bad ; records 
of prosperous adventure, instances of Well planned enter- 
prise ami evidences of progress that guarantee still greatei 
triumphs in the future, When M, l ami.ei de Saiui MntMiee 
.cached I lalhousic, his Ins! thought vVftS lo ascend ihcemm 
ence in rear of the little town SO as to have a good view oi 



the kcstigotiehe name dear alt te to huntsman and angler — 
as it discharges its waters into the Bale des Ohak-urs. A 
charming scene it was that met his gaze on that autumn day, 
though his heart was saddened by mementoes of the years of 
trial and defeat for the race to which he i* proud to belong. 
On leaving the spot be could only regret that the painter's 
pencil was not his so that he might perpetuate the beauty 
that hail fascinated him. It h to the scene which so affected 
him that the attention of our readers is invited in the two 
engravings which they will find on another page. 'Use town 
of Dalhouste — so named after one of our most distinguished 
governors is situated on the right bank of tlx: Restigoucbe 
river, at its entrance into the Baie des Chaleurs. fn front of 
it is a crescent-shaped cove, where vessels can ride safely, 
while fine wharves and other conveniences furnish them with 
all needed accommodation. There is ample communication 
by rail or steamer with all the surrounding points of inter- 
est, the Intercolonial passing finite- near and the river being 
navigable for 135 miles. T he salmon and trout streams of 
the district are justly famous. At the junction of the Meta- 
pedia with the Rcstigouche is the lodge of the Restigotiche 
Salmon Club of New York, and Cascapedia is a favourite 
fishing resort of Ixwd Stanley of Preston. The scenery of 
the town and its vicinity is unsurpassed for the variety of its 
attractions by any place on the continent. Commanding 
views can be obtained from the mountains that in part en- 
circle it. Mount Halhousie forms its liackground, while 
Tragadigash towers up on the opposite shore of the bay. 
The walks and drives, as well as the boating, are nowhere 
excelled — the roads, moreover, being kept in constant re- 
pair. The reputation of Inch Arran House for all that consti- 
tutes comfort isol the highest, and the fact that it has been a 
summer home during the last five years to Sir John Mac- 
donald, Sir Donald Smith and Sir George Stephen, and that 
His Excellency the Governor-General has found it worthy of 
his patronage, is sufficient recommendation. It is only a 
mile distant from the Dalhousie station of the tnte colonial. 
'Hie hotel will be ready for the reception of guests on the 
15th of June. Of the two views, one shows the situation of 
Inch Arran House close to the beach; the other shows the 
mouth of the Restigotiche. Several prominent families in 
Chicago, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal have already en- 
gaged rooms at this favourite resort for the season, and the 
Arbitration Committee in connection with the C. P. R. will 
also assemble there for business on the 24th of June. The 
house will be under the able management of Mr. C. C. Clap- 
ham, a well-known Montrealer, and an efficient staff. 

Camp La Salle. — Our readers have here a view of the 
summer cottage of Mr. F. W. Feannan, of Hamilton, 
situated on Gibraltar Island. Lake Muskoka, near Beau- 
maris. The surrounding scene is one of singular beauty. 
These islands are high, in parts rocky, and covered wiih 
forest timber. They recall, in some of their aspects, the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. Their many attrac- 
tions for those in search of sport, recreation and health, are 
drawing every year a larger number of visitors. A good 
many families have chosen the islands on Lake Muskoka for 
their regular summer homes, most of them from Canada, 
but several also from across the lines. 

The Montagnais Indians.— The group of Montagnais 
shown in our illustration is from a photograph taken at the 
Indian reserve at Pointe Bleue, Lake St. John, to which a 
visit was paid last summer by His Excellency the Governor- 
General and the Lady Stanley of Preston and suite. The 
Montagnais, who gather here for their summer mission and 
for the manufacture of their canoes, hunt in winter in the 
forests that lie between Bersimis, on the Lower St. Law- 
rence, and Mistassini Lake. They are probably the most 
interesting tribe in North America, ami certainly no other 
Canadian Indians can nearly approach them in darkness of 
skin. They are so decidedly copper-coloured that tae 
Ilurons of Lorette would appear quite pale-faced alongside 
of them. Here and there may lie picked out one of some- 
what doubtful origin, but in almost all of such cases the 
visitor is but little surprised to leatn that those oi the tighter 
complexions were born in the vicinity ot the Hudson Bay 
Company's posts at Lake Mistassini or James' Bay. The 
children' and younger women of the tribe are, as a rule, 
healthy-looking and full in the face. The men ami the 
older women are almost invariably market! with hollow 
cheeks and other symptoms of an approaching decline. 
There are scarcely any very old men or women in the tribe. 
The hardships that they endure are certainly responsible for 
the absence of longevity. They spend their winter nights 
in tents or lodges, sleeping upon Mffm boughs piled up 00 
the snow, ami when game is scarce they not infrequently 
feel the pangs of hunger for several days together, while 
many of theii number have t>een known to die of starvation. 
'The squaws display great admiration for gay colours and 
wrap their shoulders in the brightest of bright cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, which are also used as head dresses for the chil- 
dren. The eosttime oi a Montagnais matron is incomplete 
without the tribal tuque, similar in shape to the ordinary 

tuque of Canadian snowshoers, but with the point caught 
down ill front to the lstml, and the » hole formed ot alternate 
pointed stripes of red and black, each Stripe piped in blue. 
The distinguishing feature of a Montagnais belle is the man- 
ner of dressing her deep black hair. This is divided in two 
by a parting at the back, and at each side it is fastened in 
front of her ear in a large roll, finished oil" and wound 
around the middle exactly like a hank of yarn. The whole 
tribe are devoted Rinnan Catholics, and it is an interesting 
experience to visit the little Indian church and hear them 
sing in their own peculiar language in adoration of the Virgin, 
Tltfc Kii-t-m Tower, Paris EjtPOSH n>N t* iSSc^-On. 
another page we present our readers with a view of this 
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tic structure, the leading architectural feature of the 
Parts Exposition. Tin- engineer who I milt it and gave it its 
name k the same M. Kirt'el who constructed the framework 
of the BarthoMi statue to New York harbour ami the lucks 
of the Panama canal. The tower stands foursquare across 
the main avenue that extends throughout the Exposition. 
Its grand arches, something like a hundred and thirty feet 
high, frame in, according to the way one looks, either the 
hill of the Troeudero, beyond the river, or the whole nearer 
field of view. The arches in no way interfere with the 
vision. Seen Irom a distance, the structure has been said to 
remind an imaginative spectator of a candlestick of Broh- 
dtgnag set down in Lilliput. But when one is close to it, 
its real sublimity can be appreciated. The smallness of 
detail gives a proper scale, and allows its vastness to be 
realised, yet without dwarfing the surrounding objects. The 
endless criss-cross lattice work of the construction ; the 
innumerable struts, braces, tie-rods, and girders; the airy 
crocheting, whose stitches are iron beams often a foot 
across, fall into impressive bundles like ship's cordage, 
which always has a noble effect against the sky ; and in the 
midst are platforms that recall the fore and mizzen tops and 
the top-gallant cioss-trees. Elevators run up the four wide- 
spreading supports, following their slope ; and from the 
first platform, their stopping-place, others go on to the top, 
making the complete journey in fifteen minutes, and carry- 
ing up some four hundred persons in an hour. Stairways 
zigzag interminably along the beams, which at a little dis- 
tance present no peculiarity distinguishable from the rest. 
One is reminded of the staircase in Jacob's dream, ior by no 
other work of man have heaven and earth been so closely 
connected. Along both the first and second platforms of 
the tower, the latter as high as the top of the dome of St. 
Peter's at Rome, is a row of pavilions each like a large hall 
in itself; and each side even of the second platform has 
apparently a stretch as great as that of a long New York 
city block. The eye is continually baffled, and continually 
returns in renewed wonderment at these vast dimensions. 
Patterns interwo\en among the trusses for ornament are 
pleasing, and, altogether, the more closely the monument is 
examined, the greater is the demand 
The tower will, it is said, be valuable fo 
as metereologieal experiments can be ct 
means on most favourable conditions, 
the atmosphere, the formation of rain, 
variations in humidity, and electric tension will be studied by 
many sets of registering instruments at various heights and 
capable of being consulted at the same moment. Even the 
astronomers expect to find their profit in the clearer air 
about the lantern that crowns its top. With the electric 
light shining in that lantern like a Parisian sun, while the 
the electric fountain plays in the gardens below, the thou- 
sands who promenade in the grounds of the exposition have 
a spectacle that even France, the cradle of ingenious novelty, 
has never before given to the world. 

The Central Dome, Paris Exposition. — On another 
page our readers will find an engraving of the chief feature 
in the Palace of Industries ol the Paris imposition, the great 
Central Dome, rich with gold, bright with colour and ornate 
with sculptures of delicate workmanship. Surmounting it 
is the statue by M. Delaplancbe, representing France dis- 
tributing prizes to the nations. On either side of the great 
gateway, with its blazoned facade, are groups representing 
Commerce and Industry. If there is any fault to be found 
with this masterpiece it is that the ornamentation is profuse 
and that somewhat simpler might have been equally if not 
more effective, 'Hie beauty Ixith of the whole and the parts 
cannot, however, be disputed. 

The 24-HocR Notation Clock Dial.— This dial, to 
which we would direct the attention of our readers, really 
explains itself. The ultimate adoption of what may be 
termed the natural method of time-reckoning, notation and 
nomenclature on this continent is now considered inevitable. 
H is satisfactory to know that Canada is, in one respect, 
ahead in this reform, the 24-hour notation having now been 
in use for some years on the Canadian Pacific Railway from 
Lalte Superior to Vancouver, with all connecting lines, and 
00 the Intercolonial from Quebec to St. John and Halifax. 
So far it has given great satWactio 1, and the leading rail- 
way authorities desire to have it in use throughout Canada 
as coon as the public are leady for it. We have received a 
Dumber of important pamphlets on this subject, with which 
we shall deal at some length in our next issue. 
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VICTORIA VICTORIOUS! 

indiaquc et Natal, Australia, Canada, Malta, 
Orbisque imperio servit, arnica, tuo. 

Well have thy hosts, from sun to sun, 
World-girdling links of victory won, 
Have vanquisht all, have outraged none, 

Victoria the Glorious ! * 
Lustrous as mother, queen and wife, 
Conquer'fst all heart* with strifeless strife, 
Jn "a nation's eyes thou read'&t" thy life, 

Victoria V'tetorious, s * 
Hast conquered »e|f with upward soul, 
Hast reverence learnt and self control, 
Hast learnt the J^w and feeep'nt it whole, 

Victoria we»t Glorious, 
Hast conquered Defttfc mid Hell and Sin, 
Thro' the Cat* of Pearl shall enter ill 
Alld .-ndl. ». life with Albert win, 

Victoria most Victorious. 

V , C, EWMUWOK, M.A, 

Long-lie Pom!*, May 24, lHH<j. 
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DARK MARIE. 

An olden rhyme 
To tone and lime 
My feet 
They beat 
The floor, 
When tiny thing, 
On golden wing, 

't Ian chirp and flutter o'er. 

Art come? art come, a guest, 

Bird of an olden time, 
Who butlded double nest 
In other heart and mine? 
On golden wing 
Art come to sing ? 
Why, hirdling, didst thou stray? 
sing for me, 
Who sang for thee, 
Sing thou for me 
And dark Marie. 
Love, we 
Love thee 
Alway. 

f'Twas mem'ry struck the strings, 
With her fingers lean and long.) 

"Wilt droop, O Love, thy wings? 
Shake, shake thee into song !" 

Sweet, sweet, sweet the note 
brake from his throat ; 
Light he sang and airily 
Sang for me, 
Sang ior thee, 
Indian-blooded dark Marie, 
Love's best beloved one. 

" May thy song thee never fail ! 
I have heard the nightingale 
To the stars of Italy 
Sing : never aught like thee. 
Essence thou of melody ! 
Melody of melody ! 
When the matin brake the dark 
Saw me rise the winged lark, 
And a song did downward fling 
Like to ghost of heavenly thing ; 
So raesaid : It hath a ring. 
Pardon, pardon mine applause, 
1 lapp'd mine ear untuned was ; 

Thee, O bird ! 

Had I heard, 

Nor a tear 
Had ever glistened 

Nor mine ear 
Had ever listened ; 
Song of lark it had not stirred, 
Hut — but hymn it were unheard. 
Tuneless evermore the grove 
Where thou singest not, O Love! 
This to thee— I tell thee true, 
Yellow-spatter'd, wild gogloo : 
Thou wilt die, and e'er again 
With a note thou rack'st my brain. 
Linnet, cease thy jargoning I 
Whistling, merely — thou canst not sing ! 
Get ye far to woods of pine, 
Whisper praises once were mine ; 
Weep ye o'er a glory gone, 
Harmony is Love's alone. 

" Soul of Song ! what doth he say ?" 
"Truce, Marie a truce, 1 pray! 
Place thy dusky hand in this ; 
Thy lips, my love, he bids me kiss, 
Birdling of the song divine, 
Would that earthly words were thine, 
So the world might hear profess 
Mine, the Queen of Loveliness," 

" What, my bird I thy song is o'er ? 
Hark Marie would hear thee more. 

"Why thy head beneath thy wing? 
Is it sleep or sorrowing?" 

Closer, closer, closer press'd 
To the perch his little breast. 

* » * » 

"Host thou know mc, child of clay? 
1 am Sorrow 7 ." 

" tin thy way, 
I have known thee many a day." 

"Thou did'sl call me to Ihy home, 
Otherwise I were mil conic. 

Thou didst wee]j Ihy dead Marie j 
That mimic tear it called nie. 

Know that by decree divine, 
Weeping manhood's child of mine " 

" Thlttti to thread his hah with gra& .'" 
"Child, did I not teach thee pray ?"' 



ART NOTES. 

Daniel French of Concord has been com missioned to make 
the monument to Martin Millmore, the sculptor, to stand in 
the Forest Hill Cemetery at Washington, DC His design 
is a sarcophagus of granite, with two bronze figures repre- 
senting a young sculptor whose hand is stayed by the Angel 
of Death. 



: is shown tn Philadelphia which 
the Paris Exposition. It is silver, 
low relief and has the Liberty bell. 

figures of 
Bartholdi 
1 elaborate 
Penn. 



A "Washington 
was finished too lati 
wrought by tin.' han 

medallions of Washington, scenes from his !if< 
progress and civilization, and, to crown all, a 
Liberty standing on a globe. The maker of thi 
monument is Royer Luckenbach, of Sharon Hill, 

Dr. Thomas Featherstonhaugh, a grandson of 
gist, has brought Irom Florida an interesting collection of 
aboriginal remains. He thoroughly examined a mound of 
damp sand on the shore of Lake Apopka, about the geo- 
graphical centre of the state, and farther south than any 
previous researches of the kind. The mound was fifty feet 
in diameter and fourteen feet high, and was covered with a 
dense growth of palmetto and other trees. It was found to 
be full of fragmentary bones and pottery, so numerous that 
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that there could hav 
I deposited there. A few 
intrusive burials, but 
vidences of any intercourse 
hets were recovered, also a 
imens of decorated pottery. 
Major Powell, and by him 
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Dr. Featherstont 

no less than four hundred 
Venetian beads near the top 
below four feet there were 1 
with whites. Four shapely 
charm-stone, and numerous 
The whole find was presentc 
turned over to the museum. 

When the London Times expressed its regret at the trans- 
fer to Berlin of the manuscripts of the Gospels in Latin, 
written in golden uncial letters on purple vellum, presented 
by Leo N. to Henry VIII., it was not known that the work 
was by an Anglo-Saxon scribe. Prof. Wattenbach of Ber- 
lin studied the vellum, the punctuation, the letters, and con- 
cluded that the work, although of the seventh century, was 
advanced enough to be Carlovingian. And as the monas- 
teries of Kent-Wara-Uryg, Bangor, and Lindisfarne were 
Sited with caligraphers long before Alcuin went at the call 
of Charlemagne to teach caligraphy in France and Ger- 
many, the natural inference was that the manuscript could 
be only of Irish or English origin. Then Prof. Wattenbach 
searched the records of England and happily found that the 
Archbishop, Wilfrid of York, who flourished in 670 to 6S0 
A.D., had the four Gospels written with the purest gold on 
vellum. Signor G. B. de Rossi has confirmed the fact of 
this Evangeliarium being the identical one written for Wil- 
frid, praised by his biographer, and in his epitaph preserved 
by Bede, and treasured in the monastery of Ripon. 

The decorative furniture and old Sevres and Dresden 
porcelain belonging to the late Field-Marshal the Karl of 
Lucas, G.C.B., have just been sold by Messrs. Christie. 
Some of the Sevres brought good prices. Twelve plates, 
green and gold, with medallions of flowers— • ^"40. Four 
square dishes of similar pattern — /40 7s. Two oval- 
shaped jardinieres, white and gold, painted with Cupids and 
a landscape in pink, mounted in ormolu /"S7. Ten plates, 
painted with a Cupid in pink, scroll pattern borders and 
flowers — j£'45 3s. A pair of tureens — ^30 os. An oblong 
jardiniere, green ground, with landscapes - £26. A suit of 
six armchairs, sofa, and ottoman, covered in French tapestry 
and gilt — ^54 12s. A Louis XV. writing table, with 
cylinder front of rosewood and tulipwood inlaid, and 
mounted with chased ormolu— /714 (Wertheimer.) .V 
winged cabinet of red buhl, with open doors at each side, 
mounted with ormolu— £42. A Louis XV. library table of 
tulipwood, mounted with ormolu -£3$ 17s. A Louis XV. 
table of rosewood and tulipwood mounted with ornaments 
and borders of chased metal gilt — -£42. The total of the 
137 lots amounted to ,£2,261. 

Every print collector is well acquainted with the most 
brilliant of the early works of the late Samuel Cousins, his 
mezzotint after Sir Thomas Lawrence's picture of •' Master 
I-ambton." The painting was exhibited in 1S25. and 
Cousins, then quit* a young man, engraved it immediately 
afterwards. Plate and picture alike captivated the public. 
Lawrence never had a better subject for his art, in which a 
real sense ol beauty and an extraordinary power of draughts 
nianship were crossed with a curious strain of weakness. 
The pretty, Byronie child, his velvet suit open at the neck, 
is seated on the top of the cliff, leaning his head on his 
hand, and meditating with wide-open eyes. In the original 
[date is quoted Byron's line, "To sit on rocks and muse 
o'er flood and fell;" and, indeed, the sentiment of the 
whole picture is the sentiment of "Childe Harold," Cou- 
sin's plate has shared and increased the fame of the picture ; 
it is now rare ami very valuable. Consequently il has at 
,1 the high honour of imitation from a first-rate 
Charles Waltuer, the celebrated etcher, has en 
into rivnjry with it, ami his etching deserves almost 
line admiration which is commonly bestowed on Un- 
it is no easy task to reproduce in etching the 
ftf ft velvet surface 5 hut M, Wnltner has sue 
Is, not for the first time. We are not surprised 
that his plate has already been bought up with some eager 
nessj before long it willde rare, like its predecessor. We 
may add that the publishers are Messrs. t ibuch, of t oekspur 
street, in conjunction with Messrs, Mawson, Swan and 
Morgan, of Newcastle upon Tyne, The picture is still in 
the possession of the Karl of Durham, for whose famih it 

was painted, 
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A Country Wedding. 

By Ykstkk. 
L, 

" Who'd have thought that Annie Denham could 
be married before you girls !" exclaimed my aunt, as 
she looked at my sister Belle and me over her 
spectacles. 

"She's not married yet, auntie," answered Belle, 
" You know, there's many a slip, etc.— " 

"Why, child, the day is settled and everything. 
Arthur's mind is made up this time ; there's no 
doubt about that." 

" Someone may come forward and stop the cere- 
mony ; or Annie may say 1 No ' instead of ' 1 will ;' 
or Arthur may take a fit in the church, I know 
something out of the way will happen." 

« Now'; Belle, you're jealous," said 1 : "but, you 
see, he is our cousin, so it makes no difference to us. " 

" He might have done to fall back upon as a last 
chance. 

" When I was a girl such a conversation would 
have been considered highly improper," said aunt. 

" Now, auntie, dear, you started it yourself by 
drawing cruel comparisons between Annie and us. 
You know, your strong-minded nieces don't look 
upon marriage as their certain fate. It is only a 
possibility with us. We belong to a sort of easy- 
going sisterhood, and " 

"At it again, Belle," interrupted a gruff, uncer- 
tain voice at the window. " You'd make a splendid 
auctioneer if you were a man. When you're once 
wound up, there's no stopping you. But what was 
that about a sisterhood ?" 

" Don't ask her, Tom —you'll set her off again," 
I pleaded. " She only said we belonged to an easy- 
going sisterhood. 

" Oh 1" laughed our young brother ; very easy- 
going. Fancy ! sisters of charity putting in all the 
sliding, skating and snow-shoeing you can get 
through in a year, to say nothing of dancing and 
tennis." 

" Belle went on arranging her bridesmaid's dress 
with a slightly offended air as Tom continued : 

" I asked the boss about the fifth of July, and he 
says I can get away for a week ; so I'm in for it," 
with a grimace. " Auntie, what does a fellow have 
to do when he's a best man ? Any responses to be 
made?" 

" No," said Aunt Sue." " I don't think Arthur 
would have asked you, with your cracked voice, if 
there were." 

"I know something dreadful is going to happen 
at this wedding," said Belle, looking up from her 
work again. " Just think how ignorant we all are 
about getting married, and Annie and Arthur are as 
bad as ourselves." 

" It's only Annie and Arthur who are going to do 
it, as far as I can. see," croaked Tom. 

"Yes, but they want a little help, and who is to 
give it to them? You wouldn't suppose Annie's 
father and mother had ever hail a wedding, they 
seem to know so little about it. Then, there's no 
separating Arthur from that young collie of his, and 
if we are to have two puppies at the wedding," with 
a withering glance at Tom, "what can be ex- 
pected ?" 

Tom grasped Belle's right hand and made her 
prick herself with the needle. - Stop grumbling 
now," he said. " I. suppose the parson, whoever he 
is, will see that it's done securely, and that's the 
principal thing. Accidents will happen," he added, 
sagely. 

" Yes, where you and Tim are," said I . "If Tim 
is to be there, I don't see what they want with me. 
As there are no responses to be made, he'd make as 
good a best man as 1." 

"Quite," said aunt, " Far better," said Belle. 

Annie Denham was our cousin on our mother's 
side, ( )ur country cousin, she called herself, as her 
father had lived with his family on a farm in the 
Townships ever since she was a little girl, when he 
had sold bis commission in the army, Arthur 
Weston, a young Montrealer, was our father's 
nephew, so the bride arid bridegroom were not 
related. They had met each other the summer 
before while staying with us among the lulls, 
where we were spending the holiday season at 



one of die lakes which the Lake St., John Railway 
has opened up, Annie had been with us some 
months, but Arthur was only our guest three weeks, 
and in that short time had fallen a victim to the 
charms of our little cousin. There was some sur- 
prise shown at his preference, and many conjectures 
were made among the more fashionable young 
ladies as to the cause of his sudden choice. 01 

course, romances were built up. too: A young 

belle from Boston, whom he had met at one of the 
carnivals, had jilted him ; or else, it was a beauty 
from the Southern States who had left him discon- 
solate, and this was his revenge— etc,, etc. 

Belle always declared that the charm lay in 
Annie's domestic qualities, for she was an excellent 
cook and good manager generally, and she (Belle) 
would shock poor Aunt Sue by saying in her auda- 
cious way, " It's not the heart ; it's the stomach ; I 
know Arthur well." 

We all wondered a little, for the unsophisticated 
little Annie seemed hardly the style of girl a society 
man would choose. Aunt Sue, with whom we 
lived — for we were orphans — was a little put out 
that our cousin was making quite a brilliant match, 
while the daughters of her favourite brother seemed 
to have poor prospects of being "settled." How 
we hated that word ! Aunt Sue's notions were old- 
fashioned. She and her two sisters had married in 
their teens, and she found it hard to believe that 
girls of twenty and twenty-two could take part in the 
wedding of a cousin, aged nineteen, without suffer- 
ing agonies of jealousy. All Belle's sharp speeches 
she attributed to her jealous pangs, while the sym- 
pathetic glances she gave me were sometimes too 
much for my gravity, and sometimes more than my 
patience could stand. She felt most for me, as 1 
was the elder and had no admirers to speak of. 

The wedding was fixed for the fifth of July, and 
was to take place from Springfield, Annie's home in 
the country. The ceremony was to be performed 
in the little wooden church, near the Denham's 
house, and all the guests who lived at any distance 
had to lie accommodated in the house the night 
before the wedding. Belle and I were to go as 
soon as our dresses were ready and help to prepare 
for the breakfast, as all the cookery had to be done 
in the house owing to the absence ol a confectioner 
in Springfield. The preparations had to be made 
for the guests, too, and shakes-down arranged. 

The clay before we were to leave home to go to 
the Denhams, Tom came home from Lower Town 
with a letter from Arthur Weston. We were pack- 
ing up when he rushed into the room, trampling 
upon our daintily arranged dresses and petticoats, 
which were on the floor ready to be put into the 
trunk, and creating still greater havoc among our 
lace and feathers by throwing himself on the bed. 

" Here's a go ! Belle must be right about Wes- 
ton. J do believe he's utterly demented. Where 
in the world do you think he means to spend his 
honeymoon?" 

" Where?" we both asked. " Aren't they going 
straight home?" 

" No. He seems to be sentimental over the 
hills where he first met Annie, and he's going to 
take her to Lake Edward to camp out, and Tim is 
to go, too, so that he can finish training him, and— " 
•• But Lake Edward is miles away in the woods," 
I cried, "and they'll be eaten up by bears." 

" And mosquitoes and black flies," which are 
much worse," said Belle. 

" And he wants me to see the rigging ur of his 
blessed old tent, or gel some fellows 1 know out 
there surveying to do it," continued Tom. " The 
things are coming down by boat to-night, so I'm in 
for it ; and his gun and fishing rod arc coming here 
to Stay till he calls for them after his marriage. 
It's a nice way to treat a lady, isn't it >" 

All this, said loudly, with the many changes oi 
lone and key peculiar to the cracked voice ot a 
sixteen year old boy, served to rouse aunt from her 
afternoon nap, and she came in to sec what we 
were quarrelling about. 

Poor auntie I When she was young, nobody 
ever quarrelled, and she would go into agonies ol 
grief over our little disputes, often succeeding in 
milking m believe there was animosity, while m 
reality we rather enjoyed our little squabbles, it left 
alone. 



However, we were all of one mind about Arthur's 
folly; indeed, aunt's indignation surpassed ours. 

" Surely Captain benham cannot know of this. 
Strange as he is, he can hardly approve of such a 
plan," she said, 

"Oh! Aunt, you've no idea how jolly Uncle 
Harry is ; he'd let a fellow do anything," exclaimed 
Torn. 

"Well, when I was a girl, such a thing would 
have been unheard of, I travelled with my maid 
when 1 went on my wedding trip, but in this coun- 
try everything is different." 

" Now, auntie," said Belle, " you can't pretend to 
know anything of any other except from the pages 
of history." 

" We are wandering from the subject," said L 
" I suppose, Tom, you can arrange about the tent 
and fixings?" 

" Yes, I dare say I can manage it. Baxter's a 
good fellow, and he'll put it through for me. Of 
course I can't go out myself. I've never been at 
the Lake, anyhow. Very few people have, except 
surveyors." 

" It's a pity to be too young." I said- " If Ar- 
thur were marrying a girl, say over twenty-one now. 
she wouldn't consent to such an enterprise." 

" Perhaps her own pliability was the subtle charm 
that did it," said Belle, " but I thought it was the 
jelly." 

" Now, I say, you girls are shabby. Annie is a 
nice little girl, and I don't see why you need say 
such disagreeable things." 

" bon't let it wound your chivalry, then." said 
Belle coaxingly to our young brother, who bad 
called us to order. " We are alt as fond of Annie 
as you are, but there is no harm in having a little 
fun over it. Such things don't happen every day." 

II. 

Our days spent at Springfield, Annie's home, 
previous to the wedding, were busy, indeed. Elsie 
benham. Annie's sister, was to be first bridesmaid, 
and her dress was not even begun when we got 
there. Belle undertook that, as dressmaking was 
her forte. She gave up foreboding evil, and cheered 
Aunt Kate by her comical speeches. I took the 
bride-elect and her father in hand. The former 
was -.no trouble whatever, her only fault being that 
she was too anxious to learn : but how Captain 
benham was ever to be educated up to the point of 
getting his daughter married was what puzzled me. 
especially as Belle had said I knew very little about 
such things myself. Then there was Aunt Sue's 
and Tom's arrival hanging over me. I knew, or 
feared, that, however well the Captain had been, 
drilled, when he and Tom got together there would 
be no managing either of them, and 1 began to un- 
derstand what" Aunt meant by saying that when 
Harry benham was near her she always got a ner- 
vous headache. 

It was a slack time on the farm, but uncle busied 
himself in the garden, which was unfortunately near 
the house, and" would come in twenty times a day 
with muddy boots on and his r. ipe in his mouth, 
walk over freshly swept earpets, and lay his hot 
pipe, from which the ashes would fall, on the newly 
oiled furniture, while Annie and I were busily ar 
ranging the rooms. Sometimes he would stretch 
himself, boots and all, in the sofa on the drawing- 
room, after we had put what we hoped would be the 
finishing touches to that room. He was terribly 
restless"; for he could not endure life without Aunt 
Kate at his beck and call, and it was the first time 
since their marriage that anyone else had come first 
in her thoughts. The perpetual " Where's Kate ?" 
would have been almost pathetic if it had not been 
so irritating. The worst of it was that he never 
came unattended. If there were not two or three 
dogs at his heels, he was followed by a retinue of 
piping young turkeys, whom he had cherished from 
their earliest infancy with such success that only one 
of the brood had died. These creatures, who were 
horribly tame, nev er hesitated to walk into the kit- 
chen, where we were engaged in trial cookery for 
the wedding, and to help themselves to anything 
that came handy. Lncle would invariably make up 
the lire to help us, when he came in, and the result 
was disastrous to our cookery. 
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the results of modern research and discussion bearing 
directly (w indirectly on the same subject — dwelling, by the 
way, on certain inferences drawn from the Basques and 
their language, so isolated in the midst of Aryan nations 
and forms of speech — he asks : " Are there physical grounds 
to corroborate Strabo's opinion that the Island of Atlantis 
had an actual existence, and thai the narrative of Plato is 
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He then considers certain indications, 
ssil flow and amber fauna of Central 
ivhich gave rise to a hypothesis — said to 
rated by the discoveries of Dr. Maury 
>n ol the Atlantic bed— that at a remote 
■rre-strial connection between America 
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again rises to the surface, some future geologist may lay 
bare ihe secrets of that last convulsion, may gaze with rever- 
ence cm the firstborn of our race, and again expose to air 
and sunshine the reveller with his rose-wreath, the hierarch 
with his stall, and the mailed monarch with his sceptre anil 
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to believe that Plato's 
knowledge, once cur- 
luntry and people. It 
is not, however, with archaeology, or mythology or history, 
that we have now to deal, but with a poem of singular 
beasty of style and no common wealth of imagination, bear- 
ing the title of "The lost Island." The manuscript was 
sent all the way across the continent, having first traversed 
the fiith that separates the Island of Vancouver from the 
mainland of British Columbia, to be printed at Ottawa, 
under the supervision of Mr. G. W. Wicksteed, Q.C., the 
author's kinsman. In a note, Mr. Fletcher, after referring 
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than with the large proportions and magnificent 'encadre- 
ment ' of the Platonic legend." We are not kept long in 
suspense as to the quality of Mr. Fletcher's muse, 
are the opening verses ; 

Sikot and 'tunely, in the wimmer-uight, 
Lay the great city. Through the marble streets 
So fooMtcpo moved • the palaces, the seats 
Of wealth and powtr, the ifymes of malachite, 
Where sculptured dra^ms, niyitftteri. carved in blune, 
Alternated with uatocs>, clear and white. 
Of asiciettt warrior-kings, thai stood in rows 
AUxig the Cyc'opean porticoes, 
Were hushed ; and over all the moonlight shone. 

Along the beach, beneath the massy wall, 
The great sea rippled drowsily ; afar 
The headland glimmered, like a misty star, 



. filled with tremulous sighs 
*te of waters, mosical, 
s some old Orphic hymn, 
hat time the day grew dim , 
md forest privacies. 



fcyrix fr«in the wa^le 
Vet dreamy vjft. as s 
'llrat ftoated ujo wfia 
fVolii Dorian groves, 

Vet, in the voiceless silence of the hour, 

An awful presence moved, unseen unheard : 

It glided onward on its way, ami stirred 

The sleepers' hearts with dreatns of gloonty power, 

Visits of fear, and tbrobbmg&of desj«itr. 

't he plague was here. There was no house or bower 

ivAit bis darts '. from every door had gone 
Sodk friend or father, some tempi one, 
fiorue to his grave by the red torches' glare, 

And, a* a lovely ftvwer, that seem* to fade 
Jn summer's beat, aiwl bows its golden head, 

1 cr from those fierce heavens overspread, 

To muse, in sadness, on some dewy glade, 
SS0 many a maiden perished, white and still, 
Acd rna«y a v/i angelic face, that made 
The sunshine of its home, grown eeU and jtray 
Beaeub the «p ' 
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The plague st'tiJ rages j the once happy island is filled wild 
acituids of vjttow ; day and night and day go by and still 



there is no pause in Death's terrible work. The island 
queen, Kvanoe, "a figure of heroic mien," passes at 
earliest dawn through the "sculptured valves " of the palace, 
and e,oes, "ail unattended, save by one stout thrall," to 
visit "her aged nurse, now breathing slow her life away." 

The staking soul, tluu set'timl I'nrever i;.uh:, 
\Wke ill the sudden footstep, and n thrill 
1 If recognition o'er Ihe feiiltll'cs passed. 

Then, having blessed her children, she was gone, In the 
following stamta Mr, Fletcher describes the utter indifference 
erf nature to all human emotion : 

So all was done, Slill shone the sun abroad : 
And bird and insect, butterfly and dower, 
Haskod in the glorious splendour of the hour : 
Still, through the air. like footsteps of a god. 
Murmured ihe low soli w ind, and all was bright : 
No shadow fell on these, nor were they awed, 
When, through their midst, a naked human soul 
Passed, like an exhalation, to its goal ; 
A bubble rising to the Infinite. 

Kvanoe is once more more alone in her palace chamber. 
She sat alone. It was an autk|uc r.iom. 
Lofty, not large ; the cornice pearl-inlaid ; 
'the Boor mosaic ; and the w all arrayed 
With tapestry, whose softly shaded gloom 
Was Hi with lite-like figures, passing fair, 
The product of some long forgotten loom. 
W hite marble forms, hunters and kings of old, 
Stood in quaint nooks, and vases of wrought gold 
Held richest flowers, whose perfume tilled the air. 

She thought of many a legendary rhyme 
fold by her nurse, in the long vanished days 
When she. a child, sal listening, with fixed gaze, 
To those delightful stories of old lime. 
Here sat she. patient, on her lowly stool, 
■\nd heard how, first, when struck the fated chime. 
Out of the deep, like a fair lotus-flower, 
Atlantis rose, and, warmed by sun and shower, 
Expanded, hearing all things beautiful. 

Thereon the gods came down, and dwelt with men : 
Through the dim avenues of giant trees 
They walked conversing, or on peaceful seas 
Sublimely trod, nor shrank from human ken. 
The air was musical with song and mirth 
Of vigorous, lusty life : from glade and glen 
Soft clouds of incense rose : the passing hours 
Seemed garlanded with amaranthine flowers; 
Xor yet w as pain or sorrow known on earth . 

Why should not what had been in distant ayes be once 
more? Why should not "Some god, some mighty one" 
now visit Atlantis and 

"Sw-ecp. as with a concpieror's brand, 

This pestilence from out the heavy air. 

And bring back health and joy and all things fair I" 

And, musing having passed into wishing, Evanoe atlds : 

" Him should 1 honour : he should share my throne." 

The reader has now the key to the plot. 

Scarce had the wish been framed, when came a sound 
I ff sudden thunder. 

The deliverer appears ; the plague is stayed, 

And they were happy through long sunny years, 
't he island-queen and Sanation. 



Joyous as summer- birds, they wandered oft 

Through regions wild and iull of loveliness, 

'through lonely places, where the hum and stress 

Of cities came not, and the air was soft 

With balmy odors of sweet-scented pines; 

Where, in the clear blue, the while clouds sailed aloft, 

And streams flowed on through plains, or leaped in falls 

From rock to rock, in broken intervals, 

Jtordered with lotus- blooms, and leafy vines. 

Sometimes they went inland, and visited 
The mountain solitudes and privacies, 
Wherein the island waters had their rise: 
And taking, thus, some river at its head, 
They drifted downwards on its placid stream. 
Passing by caverns dark, and full of dread. 
By headlands frowning vast, and flowery sward, 
f-Jy golden sands, and beds of odorous nard, 
And banyan groves, all wondrous as a dream. 

Then, borne aloft in his aerial car, 
'file Marut brought them over sea and laud 
Towards the rising sun, beyond the strand 
Of far Iberia. * * * * 

In their wanderings they saw Prometheus, Ulysses and 
others of the demi gods anil heroes of the world's prime. 
At last they reached their island home, only to hear sfiange 
notes of warning. Sanadon learns of the doom that awaits 
Atlantis. He could have escaped it, but prefers to give his 
life for the preservation of his people, the destined 

Forefathers of the mighty ones .if earlh. 
Founders of world-wide realms now vanished long. 

Hut AUantis was not forgotten, To ihem and their descend- 
ants it 

It wasalways sacred, and its memory 
Still lived unfading, as the years rolled by, 
A germ of legend, and a iheiue for song. 

Those who would know the truth about Manitoba, its soil, 
products, towns and municipalities, its Government Land 
Offices and homestead regulations, its railways and topti. 
graphy, should consult "Brownlee's indexed Railway and 
Guide Map of Manitoba." About 27x16 inches in dimen 
sions the scale being 12 miles to the ItlCb this map, 
arranged on the same plan as Rand and MeNnlly's series, 
making it possible to find the smallest place without the 
least delay, is encyclopedic in its information, A complete 
list of the towns, villages, etc, alphabetically arranged, 

with references to their location on (he map, is printed 
as to indicate whether they are grain centres or railway 
stations, Various signs also make if known at a glance 
whether any place mentioned on tin; map lias elevnlots or 
warehouses, grist mills, school*., post offices, etc. Alto- 
gether this "indexed map" will lie found extremely valuable 
to all who have occasion io make inquiries concerning 
Manitoba, The publisher is Mr. J, II, lirowulec, S'.LS., 
of Brandon, Man,, from whom it may be ordered, or it may 
In.' obtained through any bookseller, 



MRS. CARLYLE, 

In a. volume, just published, in which Mr, A. S. 
Arnold tolls "The Story of Thomas Cariyle," he 
gives the following picture of Thomas Carlyle's wife : 
She was slightly built, airy and graceful. I ter eyes 
wen: large and brilliant, black in colour, as was her 
hair. Hut it was the vivacity and intellectual beatify 
of her countenance that was her crowning charm. 
Unfortunately, she had her faults, like every other 
weak mortal, the worst of which were a fiery temper 
and a tongue that cut like a sword. . . . [Her) 
schoolmaster called her, Scotch fashion, a u leetle 
deevil." And in our opinion, she, in a certain sense, 
retained her character through life. . . . She 
had no idea of love in a. cottage; in fact, she imagined 
she had done with love. She was naturally an im- 
patient, excitable creature. . . . Try as he 
might: he could never make her other than she was- 
stoical, all-enduring, stern, sarcastic, brilliant, impul- 
sive. . . . She was no pliant clay to be moulded 
this way or that. . . . She was pre-eminently 
brave. ' For that alone her husband might have 
loved and admired her, as well as for her many other 
noble qualities. . . . Her letters prove that the 
first twenty years of her married life she was indis- 
putably as happy and contented with her lot as a 
previously-disappointed woman could possibly be ; 
that her home was cheerful and bright ; that Carl vie 
was invariably tender and kind in manner ; that he 
appreciated every little labour of love on his behalf: 
and that the small amount of occasional drudgery 
circumstances forced upon her neither impaired her 
health nor damped her spirits. . . . She was a 
born coquette, by which term we mean that she 
loved admiration and delighted in pleasing the 
sterner sex; no more. She never pretended what 
she did not feel, as flirts do. . . . What Mrs. 
Cariyle most appreciated was recognition of her own 
intellectual gifts. . . . Like most intelligent 
women, Jane Cariyle preferred the society of gentle- 
men to ladies as a rule. . . . Jane was singularly 
intellectual. She was superior to small talk ; she 
detested stupidity, dulness, conventionalism ; she 
was no blue-stocking, no female pedant, but gifted, 
enthusiastic, intelligent, straightforward, without an 
ounce of affectation. . . . She only moped 
when society was not attainable. . . . She wrote 
down what she would have been ashamed to say, 
. . Celebrity had been her ambition ; but to make 
herself appear a martyr, and her gifted husband a 
perfect tyrant, through whom alone she was entitled 
to more celebrity than many another equally gifted 
woman, was not to her credit. . . . She knew 
perfectly well how to take care of herself. She was 
not a martyr to Cariyle at all. She knew when she 
required change, and took it, and where to find 
enjoyment. . . . Hut Jane, whatever her virtues, 
was not considerate or magnanimous. . . Jane 
had no veneration for sacred things — had no rever- 
ence for goodness. . . . She scoffed at all 
religion. . . . All the worship of which she was 
capable she bestowed upon brain power, to her 
the one thing needful. . . . For the poor she 
cared not a jot, was never for a moment impressed 
with an enthusiasm for humanity. . . . There 
was no opinion he valued more highly than hers on 
his literary productions. She invariably told him 
her candid opinion, without any addiction to flattery, 
. , . She was never, even as his wile, what Mrs, 
Taylor was to John Stuart Mill, as friend only. She 
criticised, but never inspired or shared Carlvle's 
work. 

Mr, Arnold's description is scarcely flattering, but 
its vigour is undeniable, and, although somewhat 
mote might have been said of the " many other noble 
qualities," which, sis we have seen, he attributes to 
Mis, Cariyle, it unquestionably places in a strong 
light the really salient features of her character. 

— 1 — • « — ~ 

A memorial to Alexander Humboldt was recently erected 
in the so-called Humboldt field, one of the new parks of 
Merlin. As a stalnc of the great naturalist already stood tit 
the centre of the town, the new monument was given a very 
different form, from all parts «»f I he province of Hraudeti 
(kntrtlfg the largest possible erratic stones (glacial boulders) 
were brought together and arranged in imitation of a ter- 
minal moraine, In then vicinity curious stones of many 
Other tort! arc grouped, and one iVai-s a simple inscription 
tolling that t he monument was erected in Humboldt's honour 
by the city ol* Berlin, 
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RED AND BLUE PENCIL. 

"S. S." sends us ";i delicious tnorceau for our 
d- paper "(it is modesty that makes us hesitate). 
Thanks. "Iehabod Crane " is, indeed, a delicious 
tmvrrtitt. but it has begun to have "a very ancient 
and"— -in t'acu as things go in the New World, it 
belongs very decidedly to antiquity. It was cer- 
tainly a happy thought to adapt its quaint humour 
to M modern instances." We (ear, nevertheless, 
tha t " Ichabod " in the Eastern Townships of to-day, 
even in " Missisquoi County and other backward 
places" (as our adapter wickedly interpolates), 
would find himself very much in the position of 
that son. of the same father. Rip Van Winkle. 
Again thanks ; but, with undiminished admiration 
for Washington Irving, and the kindest regards for 
his witty adapter, we would prefer something more 
hodiernal. 

The wrath of some of' our contributors when com- 
positor and proofreader have failed to decipher 
their "copy" is sometimes more than we can bear. 
If they knew how much we take it to heart, they 
would spare us. We know too well the shock it: is 
to find that for the very word which one has chosen 
out of several competitors to express one's mea ning 
has been substituted another which ''lacks ail com- 
mon sense," or any sense. But does not the fault 
sometimes lie with the writer? If those who send 
manuscript to lie printed would just read it over 
carefully with that wonder-working middleman, the 
compositor, in their mind's eye. and ask themselves, 
as they pass from sentence to sentence or from 
stanza to stanza, whether it is possible for the 
ordinary typesetter to make it out, they would be 
doing a service to themselves, to the printer, to the 
proofreader and to the public. 

On the whole, indeed, we cannot complain. We 
have received some 'copy" so fair and clear that 
we have placed it among our treasures, as well for 
the sake of the writers as for the pleasure of con- 
templating work well done. A certain minister of 
Louis Philippe, through whose hands all kinds of 
documents were wont to pass, became at last such 
an expert in handwriting that he could (or claimed 
that he could) tell at a glance whether any docu- 
ment was of a suspicious nature simply by the 
character of the manuscript. The printer, in like 
manner, becomes a graphiologist through long prac- 
tice, and he is inclined to have a very poor opinion 
of the man or woman who cannot write his or her 
thoughts legibly. Some are naturally obscure both 
in thinking and writing. Some think lucidly, but 
their writing does them injustice. Some, again, 
write legibly enough, but are confused in the con- 
struction of their sentences. There is no person, 
however, who may not, by taking pains, so write 
that the printer may read the " copy " without em- 
barrassment and waste of time, and the habit of 
doing so is one which even the brightest genius 
should not disdain to acquire. In the last resort, 
it is, indeed, a question of courtesy, of consideration 
for others. 

Besides, whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well. The notion that slovenly handwriting 
is associated with great mental endowments is a 
baneful heresy. If, in some few cases, persons ex- 
ceptionally gifted have been wont to write rudely or 
carelessly, the defect or negligence was to be de- 
plored, if wilful, as a trait of moral perversity; if 
involuntary, as so much to be detracted from the 
sum of their merits. Some of the greatest names 
in literature belong to writers whose manuscript was 
as clear as print. Of our own poets, Roberts, Mair, 
Murray, McLennan. Martin. Duvar, Lesperance, 
Lighthall, McColl, gangster, etc., all write line clear 
- -some of them beautiful — hands, 

" George " wants to know how he can improve 
his style. It is not the first time that we have been 
asked this question since our hair began to turn 
grey. Horace's advice mutatis mutandis is still 
probably as good as any that could be given : 
Study the best models, But there the problem lie- 
comes vexed and hesitations begin. A couple of 
years ago Sir John Lubbock raised a storm of con- 
troversy with his "hundred best books," A well 
known reader, writer and thinker of this city made 
the famous list the subject of an essay, with which 
lie regaled a private literary circle, The members 



were, on art average, of more: than average culture, 
and lie put the question to them whether several 
works in the catalogue were familiar to them, They 
all replied in the negative. Nor did they express 
any penitence at having lived so long in ignorance 
of treatises so highly recommended. The (act is 
that the reading of most persons who read most is 
necessarily specialized, and beyond certain lines of 
study or research, they have little leisure for com- 
prehensive courses. 

Some time ago the Forum devised a plan for- 
getting at the truth as to the kind of literary pabu- 
lum on which some of the great minds of our day 
have been nourished. It asked a number of lead- 
ing men in letters, education, the professions and 
other walks of life, to give, in the form of reminis- 
cences, brief accounts cf the influences, which, 
through the medium of books, had most contributed 
to their intellectual and moral development. The 
series of papers, written in reply to the invitation, 
appeared subsequently in a small volume bearing 
the title of " Books that have helped me." The 
chief value of this record of various experience is 
the thorough honesty of the autobtographers. 
Among them are the Rev. E. E. Hale, Moncure D. 
Conway, Edward Eggleston, Andrew Lang, Brander 
Matthews and a single lady, Jeannotte L. Gilder. 

We cannot, of course, attempt to give a resume 
of what these distinguished persons say of them- 
selves, and of the books that went to the making of 
them. It is worth mentioning that, while Mr. 
Hale found it possible to go to sleep over John 
Locke's " Essay on the Human Understanding," 
he derived benefit from " Robinson Crusoe," " fane 
Eyre." "The Heir of Redclyffe," " Coningsby," 
"Pendennis" and "The Christmas Carol." Of 
" Sartor Resartus" his first knowledge was not 
agreeable. He was, in fact, posed by an uncle, 
who was reading it in Fraser, inopportunely de- 
manding its meaning, and he was, to his chagrin, 
obliged to put in an '-ignoramus." But, whether 
he knew Latin or not. he soon became intimately 
acquainted with Carlyle. " It is not one man or 
two in that generation," he writes, "it is every one 
who wrote or read English, who was under his 
power." A benefaction of one of the Hopkinses, 
still existing in Cambridge, is expended for prizes 
in the freshman year, mostly books, known from 
the formula pasted on the cover, as " Deturs." 
Some good angel so guarded the purchaser of the 
'■ Deturs" in Mr. Hale's freshman year as to make 
him include in the list; a copy of Dr. Aikin's 
" British Poets." Another good angel wrote his 
name on the " Detur" paper that was pasted on its 
cover. It was an elegant book none more taste- 
ful has he since seen, and to him especially valu- 
able as containing what is best in English poetry 
from Cowley to Cowper. "And," says Mr. Hale, 
" it is astonishing and useful to consider that, on 
the whole, pretty much all the good poetry in Eng- 
lish between the year 1600 and 1799 can be printed 
in a volume as big as the Bible," This book was 
a great comfort to him. " Many a long evening, 
many a stormy day, have I sat and read ' Paradise 
Lost,' Pope's ' Essay,' even Sonierville's • Chase,' 
and the 1 Castle of Indolence.' just as one reads the 
only paper in a country railway station, because I 
had nothing else t read, and was too lazy to go 
in quest of anything else." 

The following passage contains the moral of Mr. 
Hale's article: "As to the choice of books to 
possess, I am sure that Mr. Emerson is right when 
he says, ' Buy in the line of your genius,' The 
misfortune is that so few of us know what the line 
of our genius is. For these persons, if they live 
in the neighbourhood of public libraries, I think 
the best rule is to buy few books, except books of 
reference: as many of tkm as you will. Let the 
few be of the best," 

After all, it is somewhat vague counsel for 
those who most need counsel-- that is, beginners 
in life and literature who desire to be definitely 
guided towards the right path. It is, however, im 
possible to read Mr. Hale's essay throughout, and 
the other essays (there are twelve altogether) in the 

volume, without deriving some practical benefit. 
What helped the contributors to the series ought, 
we Should think, to be helpful to other aspirants 



after excellence, If we were to add anything of 
our own, it would be that a great deal depend* on 
the habit: of attention in reading, and of painstaking 
in writing. If a book is worth reading at all, it 
should be read carefully. If one undertakes to 
write on any subject, whether briefly or at length, 
he should bring whatever he has of knowledge arid 
judgment and taste to bear upon the task. 

Some time ago we were asked the origin of the 
syllables used in music for solrnization. They were 
taken from the first stanza of a Latin hymn in 
honour of John the Baptist, written by Paul Warne- 
frid, of Aquileia, generally known as Paufus 
Diaconus, or Paul the Deacon. This h the verse- 
in question, with the syllables marked in italics: 

t'Ajueant laxb /vsonare fibris 

A/in gestorom famuli tuoruro, 

Sohe polluti Mm reatum, 

Sancte Joannes. 

To facilitate the intonation of the notes of the scale 
various expedients had already teen devised, when 
Guido d'Arezzo, in the eleventh century, bethought 
him of these syllables, which soon became popular. 
The syllable si was added at a much later date. 
The Italians substituted do for ut, which is still 
used by French musicians. In the tonic sol-fa 
method these syllables are modified into dob. rah, 
me, fah, soh, la, te. 

We love to hear good things of the Canadun 
errant, though, of course, we would prefer, when 
he is every way estimable and especially when he 
does us credit, to have retained him amongst u.s. 
But the question sometimes arises : Had he stayed 
on with us, would he have risen to such eminence 
as he has since attained? Here, for instance, is a 
booii that was put into our hands not long since, 
through the kind remembrance, on the author's 
part, of old scenes and acquaintances — a very 
worthy book — " William Shakespeare Portrayed by 
himself" — the author of which was known in Mont- 
real as a compositor many years ago. He must be 
well on in years now, for, although he was young 
when he migrated, there are only two or three of 
the craft who can recall his personality. Robert 
Waters has been all his life a student. Some time 
ago he published a life of William Cobbett (ia 
whom Canada has also some share), and it was the 
means of our introduction to him through the medi- 
ation of a common friend. We take this opportun- 
ity of mentioning him as one of our Canadian 
authors (for he has no more forgotten us than his 
right hand has forgotten its cunning), and of recom- 
mending his last book to students of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Grant Allen, who is (ah! quel dommageM 
another of those wandering Canadians, in one of 
his delightful essays on the pedigrees of flowers and 
other growths, gives a piece of botanical genealogy 
which may be said to figure forth his own career. 
In one of the chapters of " Colin Clout's Calendar " 
he speaks of a small creeping wood-sorrel, with 
yellow blossoms, instead of the lilac-veined petals 
of the familiar English species, as being the com- 
monest weed in a certain little English garden. 
" It is," he adds, "an interesting little plant in its 
own way, for, contrary to all natural traditions of 
emigration, it has moved eastward, against the way of 
the sun, and has come to us across the Atlantic from 
the bro&d central plains of the American Continent 
There is something strange in the notion of a weed 
from the new world overrunning the fields of the 
old, and living down the native inhabitants of more 
anciently civilized Europe." Perhaps a still better 
parallel would be "the Canadian Michaelmas 
daisy . . , now beginning to push its wav 
boldly along the grassy margin of Southern English 
roadsides." Then there is the Canadian pond- 
weed, introduced as a botanical specimen m 1S47. 
which has spread all over Britain, and whose- con- 
quering progress no European rival can check, 
"Colin Clout's Calendar- the Record of a Summer" 
is in the author's happiest vein, as emcrtaininv; .is it 
is instructive. 

...i.m,,. . , «p * 

A BQo4 collection of water colours by New York artists in 
shown in Baltimore, umlt-r the auspices of she Charcoal 
club. It contains work byCurreu Bcckwita, Wiles T. 
Miir.in, William Chase, \ Mute* Baker, F, H, Smith, llato- 
ittuit'Ciiltton, W. H. l»r»ke, Swain Oifibnl mid t«. \V, May 
iiant. The m lists represented tnkmj to wtat is B tiW B the 
Artists' Uiihl of New Y«uk, 
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CANADIAN 
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ARE RUNNING A SERIES OK 

- CHEAP 



Excursions 



FROM STATIONS IN QUEBEC him ONTARIO 
TO MX POINTS IN 

Manitoba, 



The North West, 
British Columbia, 

- - - AND - - - 

The Pacific Coast, 



THROUGH TRAINS, 



No Customs Delay or Expense. 
No Quarantine. No Transfers. 
Quick Time. Superior Accommodation. 



For further information apply to any 
Canadian Pacific Railway Ticket Agent. 




NEITHER GENUINE. 

ADOLPHUS : My dear Betsy, you sent me a curl of hair in return for the sonnet I 
klressed you ; but now I perceive that it never came from your head at all ! 

BETSY: Quite true, charming Adolphus, and the piece of poetry you sent me never 
came from your head either ! So we are quits. 




RUDGE AND COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 

REPAIRING A SPECIALTY at prices. 

All work guaranteed, Sen,:) for Catalogue. 
H. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church St., 
Toronto. 



NERVOUS DEBILITY 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Catarrh, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism and all Nervous Diseases are 
i 111 mediate!}' reiieved and permanently cured 
by NORMAN'S ELECTRIC CURATIVE 
BELTS, which are warranted to be the best in 
the world. Consultation and catalogue free. 
Batteries, Suspensories, Shoulder Braces and 
Crutches kept in stock. 

A. NORMAN, 

QUEEN STREET, E., - TORONTO. 



THE MEISTERCH AFT 

SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

69 QUEEN ST. E., TORONTO. 



French, German, Spanish and Italian. 

Conversational knowledge in 10 weeks. Evening 
and day classes. 

Experienced Native Teachers. 

Special classes in French for persons going to the 
Paris Exposition. 
Address all communications to 

CHARLES T. PAUL. 



USE iNS*L BABY'S OWN SOAP 



Miller Bros. & Mitchel 



MA>.XFACTl-KBKS OF 



Hydraulic, Steam and Hand Power 

ELEVATORS 



For Passengers and Freight Service, 

ALSO 

SAFETY OUMB WAITERS 

For Private Dwellings, Offices, Ac, 4c. 
MONTREAL. 



Confederation %ifc 



TORONTO. 



SECURITY. THIS H O^XI^ OO'Y 



Satisfaction. 



PARQUET- FLOORING 



BY TEES & CO., 
THE DESK MAKERS, 
300 St. James Street, Montreal. 

Inlaid Flooring of every description; Elegant and 
durable. See our REVOLVING BOOKCASES. 




Pure •■• 
Candy 

Arm to any&cl<Jrenf 
Riiclosfc $1 for «tiin 
pie Box to Htidd 
utiartftrs, 254 -t 
Jaiixfufit,, Moiitrcftl 
N'.ii.— Special Kx- 



MANITOBA 



Its Railways, Cities, Towns, post Offices, Schools, 
Flouring and Saw Mills, Grain elevators and all 
Topographical Features clearly shown on 

BROWN LEE 'S 

NEW MAP OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCE 



TMI* VALUABLE MAP WITH 14 PAOES OF INOCXING, FOLDED AND BOUND 
INTO SUBSTANTIAL COVER, FOR POCKET REFERENCE, MAILED 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF 26 GTS, 

J, H, BROWNLEE, D.U., Brandon, Man. 



HOMES 



— — „-,,„, ; 



DRINK LIFE-GIVING ST. LEON WATER. 

Wholesale Ac;kxcif.s ; 
QUEBEC : Gingras, Langlojs&Co. 
MONTREAL: A. Poulin, 54 Victoria Square. 
TORONTO : J as. Gooo & Co., 220& 67 Yonce St, 
and 101 King St. W. 



CASTOR-FLUID 
Registered A delightfully refreshing pre- 
paration for the hair. Should be used 
daily. Keeps the scalp healthy, pi events 
dandruff, promotes the growth. A perfect 
hair dressing for the family, 25c per bottle. 

HENRY R. GRAY, Chemist, 
144 St. Lawrence Main Street. 



B arker's Shorthand School, 



Hundreds of pupils have been placed in the best pojsj, 

lions. Typewriting at 

BENGOUfJM'S TYPEWRITER AGENCY, 

adjoining the School. Full particulars iii Circular, 
for which please apply. 

No. 47 King St. East, 

Toronto. 
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SWEET SCENTS 
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OIVIvY XvXIVE> 

TO THE 

PICTURESQUE - - 
I SUMMER RESORTS 

NORTH OF QUEBEC, 

I^ AGHIFICENT ■ < ^CEWERY 

til' 11 IK 

LAURENTIDES. 

EXPRESS TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY 

TO AND FROM 

Roberval, Lake St. John. 

Good hotel accommodation at Lake Edward, 
Clmmbord and Robeivfd. Excellent fish- 
ing for trout and fresh water salmon, 

The finest Wheat Lands In Canada are now offered 
for sale by the Provincial Government 
In the Lake St. John Territory. 

«i»-FOK VAUTKTU.AkS SSI KOLHKKS.-S* 
J. Q, SCOTT, 

.Secret urv ami Manage! 

ALEX. HARDY, 

Gen'l Freight and ftuM, Agent, 

Quebec, 
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